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- REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


1895. 


HENRY J. ANDERSON, President. 


SAMUEL GAISER, Ass't Secretary, 
112 Clifton avenue. 


R. D. ARGUE, Secretary, 
11 Clark street. 
WILLIAM N. BARRINGER, City Superintendent, 
1142A Broad street. 
GEORGE W. REEVE, Superintendent of Erection and Repatrs, 
12 Elizabeth avenue. 


MEMBERS. 


Ward. Name. Place of Business. Place of Residence. 
HENRY J. ANDERSON, 15 Central avenue, 15 Central avenue. 
asf J. A. BACKUs, 5 Jacob street, N. Y. 291 Broad street. 
2d } H. P. RODEN, 333 Washington st., 333 Washington st. 
GEORGE SAUPE, 255 Prince street, 255 Prince street. 
3d} CHARLES L. ILL, 132 Springfield ave., 132 Springfield ave. 
MILES F. QUINN, 16 Mulberry street, 16 Mulberry street. 
ai J. W. READ, 82 Park place, 82 Park place. 


sth M. B, PUDER, 


M. H. THORNTON, 
R. W. Brown, 
(aw shia oie COGKS: 
( H. M. WOOLMAN, 


6th ; 


7th 


8th | JOHN K. GORE, 


5 JAMES LAYS, 
one (A. N. LEwIs, 
F. L, MEYER, 
TOM } Davip B. NATHAN. 


: ( EDWARD H. HAMILL, 
fe 7? WILLIAM A. Gay, 


12th ; J. J. KRONENBERGER, 
x3th } HENRY OST, 

14th *FRANK L. BEDELL, 

r5th } WALTER H. CLARK, 


*Died August 28, 1895. 


89 Jefferson street, 


23 Bruce street, 

206 Market street, 

421 Broadway, N. Y., 
75 Thirteenth ave., 


Prudential Ins. Co., 


749 Broad street, 

174 Pennsylvania ave,, 
to8 Elm street, 

Chas. Cooper & Co., 
Prudential Ins. Co., 
22 Clinton street, 


34 Bremen street, 
471 Springfield ave., 
Prudential Ins. Co., 


284 Washington st., 


89 }efferson street. 


23 Brucc street. 

67 Newton street. 
49 Nelson place. 
75 Thirteenth ave. 


310 Summer avenue. 


104 Clinton avenue. 
268 Clinton avenue, 
108 Elm street. 

47 Napoleon street. 
230 Roseville avenue, 
297 New street. , 


34 Bremen street. 
471 Springfield ave. 
3 Hillside avenue. 


261 Eighth avenue. 


George T. Geiser, 504 Clinton ave., appointed by the Mayor, Dec. 5, 1895, to 
fill vacancy caused by the death of Frank L. Bedell. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


1895. 


FINANCE—Roden, Ill, Bedell, Thornton, Gore, Meyer, Quinn. 


SCHOOL HOUSES—Gay, Lewis, Backus, Quinn, Saupe, Sillcocks, 
Kronenberger. 


REPAIRS —Nathan, Clark, Bedell, Ost, Thornton, Saupe, Puder. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING—Saupe, Brown, Clark, Quinn, Wool- 


man, Nathan, Puder. 
TEACHERS—Hays, Gore, Read, Backus, Thornton, Gay, Puder. 


if: 
NORMAL AND TRAINING AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Backus, Hays, 
Brown, Lewis, Puder, Hamill, Kronenberger. 


EVENING SCHOOLS-—Sillcocks, Ill, Ost, Nathan, Quinn, 


TEXT BOOKS, COURSE OF STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS—Read, 
. Hays, Roden, Quinn, Gay, Gore, Kronenberger. 


FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES—Meyer, Sillcocks, Ost, Thornton, 
Brown, Lewis, Kronenberger. 


SANITARY REGULATIONS—Woolman, Ill, Roden, Meyer, Puder. 


November 29, 1895, Commissioner Brown was assigned to Com- 
mittee on Finance and Commissioner Woolman to Committee on 
Repairs in place of Commissioner Bedell, deceased. 

_ January 31, 1896, Commissioners Clark and Geiser were added 
to Committee on Evening Schools, and Commissioners Ost and 
Geiser to Committee on Sanitary Regulations. 


SRATISTICAR RECORD 


OF THE 


Board of Education of the City of Newark 


FOR THE YEARS 1894 AND 1895. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY HAVE 
SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


James L. Hays...1876-7-8-9-80-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-90-I-2-3-4-5 


Henry C, Kiemm.1884 (2? mos.)-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4 (9 mos.) 
MaATTHEWsH. THORNTON}... 600s oevnie + -1888-9-90-1-2-3-4-5 
JOHNIBNOELEERS) is.c1r- 5 Rola) Ri aa 1889-90-1-2-3-4 
HENRY. J... ANDERSON } +). 45 «nuuesioke =)0e sk tee 1890-1-2-3-4-5 
CHARLES HOOD 22. a. s ohne tw = + 6 9 vt ene 18g1-2-3-4 
DAMES TULLINS state iolasiriaeeneceuencnee Pte tae er 18QI-2-3-4 
MALES: Hut UINING sales s cate t MEDAL Se st Hiiseies she 1892-3-4-5 
EDWARD “Hy HAMIUL 0st. is octane er nee ee 1892-3-4-5 
GEORGE SAUPE sso 0u.6 so ep. «0s tae 1892-3-4-5 
Joun VAN. DOREN, *]R.. <2 Ju. si. scale eure tens eae 1893-4 
ADAM J. BERG....... ERE es crete Pusey t. &. 1893-4 
Moses J) DEWaITtiee Ces. oi. eee 1893-4 
PJAMES J. LEONARDS 00005. 0. 2) SRI anneal ole 1893-4 
GEORGE GRIMME o3 o cie'e 5 alte 0h oe 6 a hee eee *..1893-4 
ELUGH (B.C RODEN fir. 3.0 .). nie ewes « oad he 1893-4-5 
EDWARD -FSHAGEMANN pos ss <'s's nse eee 1894 (3 mos.) 
FRANKLIN, Gy; OMEVER e's cise cans 4 0s cee ee 1894-5 
CHARLES WH SILLCOCKS «<0 ci $4 ties ae ee 1894-5 
JAMES Al BACKUS 3 oo... 0% sie pee a-o5 oth Suet 1895 


5 
et) yee Cte Ne ayn a wheter aes ieieisvaie's @ one's Ct woe 6 1895 
SEAT Pe TCA Diss «6 ce Foe etaeele Unease eset tere tmes 1895 
POPES G1 Pek URD ER sly ois «ia ete eede icy sel rate 4 mis boy p 0) 0 wae 1895 
ROBERT W. BROWN... - sec cecee cece seer ete teens 1301895 
BIEN RY cI WW OOLMAN. 52 o/c s co idaaeisit telnepe sees we ce rhs 1895 
GUN SAR ES OTS OM ie I RP 5 AP an ae Pe aE Rar 1895 
MM eR UI Seas hooks «.\els a oe Ru eee ww ae wale Cue a slgie @ 1895 
abet AUCETA IN. ostie-s vinta walt s Miiaidl as elas e Wo woke ea shia a 4 1895 
ED RPE CLAY toe clais ul asi tse tei si abel eth «'aipcereiete sie. e%g ss 1895 
PerEtrle hCRONENBERGER \ oo Pee vielen es 'ciyie'n s we noe mse ere 1895 
I BWM ceils ayy aiehd a ak neeN MPRA 5S HUE Cite ew he 1895 
OSS SA SESE Do) 0 ae OP I ar EE SC ESE 1895 (4 mos.) 
SEY DARK yaks 0 8 6,4 0) ea nleie-a sie sae eee he »+ +1895 
Dem Patete a. CT EISE RG. ojo ote cts elon Mid fale vig fei es 1895 (4 mos.) 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


MS CON (CAR) oe en cok ne SO ee ol 1851-2-3-4 
SAMUEL H. PENNINGTON......-2.0.. 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
RETNA VV 1) AW SON: aad ole ek « Cp artle git bis he 0's ae ele 1863-4-5 
Bement ar VECTIONAU DS eictavicls si Slacks e108 s aily cela coe ees 1866 
BEBE ICKEVY LRICORD oe \eleseis e's, reais eiosaly Neate: n cllcretats 1867-8-9 
MRT EE LDA WON Sy oy! a Baa a Cones Bebe ssw ee e,s o Beale Wskele 1870 
A WHITEHEAD ois Oia tee taicin ys Seivae as we he oe 1871 
SER TURE EC ROB TT is cccn's sik erence se ag shee nee Skea 1872-3 
RA ARRAN Ds... 0'a: « s'algivierecapee dens. « erie ty ic ee 1874 
BITSY RS Wie carts cd 0's « oruPate gee OO ie. ib els! one aiavelee/ eevee 1875 
Pe ARD 13. DOBBINS .<\s0. see ves «= .1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) | 
MIS OA IN sce '<a cates eptiee ¢> Leiere 1880 (3 mos.)-1-2-3 
EAL) COR L LER, - o)aiccctaroie dive os 8 e vee wares 1884-1889-90-1 
UE E19 Visits nhc ats eae toate cos, eles bei aie ao aie e's 1885 -6-7 
MRL AN cole oi alec arehaitieistn sis 0.6 wid x's VA we lee 1888-1892 
PUT Vee LE MALS sce lees ceed aihiosa pete ious. 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
ae aN VEU NL ORIN] Rivers sas ac aes fie kt; ses ¥ecpi0e as 1894 (3 mos.) 


Reema TE Yr AIR De Nera Siac 36d oe asa he os. 8's Me oag Le 1895 


6 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD, 


JOHN WHITEHEAD~........2.%. MANA eS hte es rit 185 1-2-3 
FREDERICK W. RICORD....... Bee Piers ae 6 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 . 
Geo. B. SEaRs. 866.25 45-69 ee (8 mos.) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE..1877 (4 mos.)-3- g-80-1-2 3 (84 mos.) 


TEORGE WetBASE,. «ol sis «oo ohn Ours 1883 (34 mos.)-4-5-6-7-8-9 
Plo R VISE Paces Mpayshspy.> «h9t igen cement ORI fee ot eeeaee 1890-1-2-3-4 
RecD ARGUE F225) ea ins pig 4 olen ctl Ueno one rine och ey en 1895 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF TIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


STEPHEN 'CONGAR, were e's isn ete ei steinhe tone 185 3-4-5-6-7-8-9 

G. B. SEARS.1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2-3-4-5 6-7 (8 ee 

WN. BARRINGER: 5.0 osc 'e'01s io cles 6» sls 1 SLke ore 
1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-g0-1 2-3-4-5 


*Deceased. 
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OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


NeEwakRkK, N. J., Feb. 28, 1896. 
To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark : 


GENTLEMEN—In accordance with the requirements of 
the City Charter and its supplements, the Board of Edu- 
cation respectfully presents the following report for the 
_ year 1895: 

CURRENT TO EXPENSES: 


RECEIPTS. 
; STATE. 
Se ADPLOPIiatlONn, + 2 - seco sede $26,455 63 
EPO ER Cr Fi ey OP Sy br 343,554 39 
eee mens BZ7O O10. O2 
MUNICIPAL, 
Balance from 1894..--+++++++ee5: $10,638 19 
PUT CIN ANCE ere vy - <-+ a) 0 Wicle unica o TAR 7 200 
Momnngent Punic: ... 2). eee oe 27,500 00 
Cash Deposited with Comptroller... 526 23 
Interest-on Bequest.....0528 os... 240 00 


$214,276 42 


$584,286 44 


§ 


EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
Teachers” Salariesss ¢ .S1cs.. 5 0/07 30th $370,010 02 
MUNICIPAL. 


Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, Furni- 
ture, Heating, Fuel, &c........ $207,177 36 
——— $577,187 38 


$7,099 06 


Balance icc, sue viccekesene ee 


EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL, 


STATE, 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENDITURES. 


Teachers’ Salaries—Day.. . 
Teachers’ Salaries—Evening... 


$360,798 79 | 
O21 23a 9,211 23 


-—eeroeeee nn ne a a 


$370,010 02, $370,010 02 © 


MUNICIPAL. 

APPROPRIATIONS. | EXPENDITURES. | BALANCE. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day $49,133 70 $46,417 32 | *$2,716038 
Teachers’ Salaries—-Ev’g 14,230 27 7ae 13,181 99 1,106 78 
OMmcerspoalaries anes 12,590 00 12,490 09 99 9I 
Janitors’ Salaries....... 35,688 16 35,688: 16." 15 a 
fncidentals. oo) ane ce ce, 2,000 00 1,955 52 44 48 
PCD AINE « Gia'nslcet ee eee Gh 19,745 94 19,745 94. |e 
Text Books, Stationery, 

Printing, zetc. sac 25,000 00 24,290 64 Jog 36 
Furniture and Supplies, 10,322 67 10;322¢:67:° 4) oe 
Heating Apparatus.. 15,000 00 13,939 66 1,060 34 
DEL irr lock ee See TS 14,000 00 13,818 70 181 30 
school Census ts. .i7..2 3,047 38 2.731170 315 68 
PSULANCE | tn eden ote 2,200 .0O 1,666 9I 533 09 
TRONUS Sos wets lca, Mane 6,131 44 6,057 70 7374 
Ree Vd sa ener 2,844 23 2,844.23» |3 Wie 
Water. ue So a eh uke 2,026 13 2,026°'13 |... 20a 
Unappropriated..... ere Bis ese rray Mi! Buh, PhS. a Se 258 oo 

$214,018 42 | $207,177 36 | $7,099 06 


9 
SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS: 
BREAN CG.ETOMi TSO de. oo a ale ogee bua « $55,306 gt 
PerDAG SCHOO! Bonds. «/... «6's «- « fat 00,000: OO 
BEM LIT SONU UN Girs glass a ste «| vin cola ebene 12,281 66 
$167,588 57 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


Fifteenth Avenue School House.... $14,811 80 


Charlton Street School House...... 21,191 69 
“Franklin” School House, (Ad- 

COC ae Se ee 20,872 06 
Elizabeth Avenue School House (Ad- 

Ben ess we de eter kee +6 8,431 36 
Elizabeth Avenue School House (Ad- 

Berta GsTOUNG Sita ce viv creep ees 11,000 00 


School Site and Building, Third Ward — 36,337 66 
South Tenth Street School House 


MECEIEICHTY Jute 00s he's. So esl at Frew caiorats 20,000 00 
Monmouth Street School House (Ad- | 
Bea ays OPE. a dn sys Spaeigtass 12,000 00 


Elliot Street School House (Addition) 9,000 00 
Ridge Street School House Property 8,744 00 
Lock Street School House (Water 


OS ie eee Bo oa nid nes eehen yy he I,200 00 
Morton Street School House (Water 

ELSI ERE es eae oe te nD 1,000 00 
Lafayette Street School House (Water 

BC ie t. adale’ sss 's aua ee ove « 1,000 00 
Burnet Street School House (Addi- 

PIO coh sis Veta stele ok dea’ e ws MRE GOOsO0 
Hamburg Place School House(Annex) I,000 00 


$167,588 57 


10 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Balance:from 18643... 0.6. « 5d ae $11,711 80 

Appropriation, 1895....---+++s+++s: 3,100 00 

Expended for mason work. ..... $5,228 33 
carpenter work..4..%. +) 93;502533 
plumbing work....... 1,077 35 
painting work......... 706 00 
flagging *. 4. . oho 208 51 
architect's 166%. aaa 355 89. 
YAGI O » s6icns ete eee 195 00 
Watel”.) 2 ctor iste ty eke erates 38 00 
SE WET?) boy cttete ne see epee 235 00 
artificial stone work... 600 00 
fennel Ohh aree cere 589 54 


Balance 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE, 


“0 6 SO Cele. ¢ 0 a ree 


€ ©, 6 «© © @ 4490) 


CHARLTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balance from:1$94. «...... 


Appropriation: og sien +. au 


E.xpended for mason work. 


Balance 


eoereeee ee 


carpenter, wOrk’.2 aan 


plumbing wo 


TK} .4ieee 


painting work...... oe 


blue stone and flagging 


iron work... 


pradings:. <ve 
whitewashing 


cereeeevee ee 


eovecvesew*e % 


eee eres 


artificial stone work... 


Lenin gsm a 


seeeeeteeeve 


$16,145 
5,046 


5,512 
5,989 
2,830 
794 
1,585 
7h 
533 
184 
3° 
664 
585 


by: 
37 


59 


$14,881 80 


—~— $rejgogroy 


$2,015 85 


$21,191 69 


—— $19,419 44 


$1;772 85 


- 


Ny 
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‘*FRANKLIN’” SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Se NGe TOMA OO Ai s+ :, +0 wateiteys aus $20,872 06 
Expended for mason work.......... $7,802 00 
Garnenter work e.guns S25 S50 
plumbing work....... 325 00 
painting work’ !coe mer 827 07 
WOM WOLK oc oy Ceiaeee 843 00 
Stone WOrk s oo alvemrese ' 1,027 00 
PASI. 2%, 5 nls/te mre weee TTS 7 
at: 1s Tey ar eens oP See I5 00 
SUCHILECT SLO C2 to omerehels 301-72 
FENCING: Fe see es ee 13 50 
$20,623 77 
RM cia glad Gaye a, scales e5, 0) «e's | $248 29 


ELIZABETH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Borance {rony,.1894......... ater abut steheheienen- gs 5 40°21) 30 
Mpropriation, 180%....... 2.09.1 2% 2,500 00 
ane ergs ee 8 0,43 BGO 

Expended for mason work.......... $2,714 00 
carpenter WOrKy ee. 2,087 26 

plumbing work....... 477 00 

DAWMting WOLKy set iiete oe 395 00 

architect's; £66.n.ncun. : 100 00 

Mar CTAUine : vn Sette ec 140 00 

artificial stone work... 133 00 

OTL CUNG 4: siete iene sats vs oy 33 93 


— —__ $6,080 19 


PI Eas otic a oras a tahak Yale je tee ae $2,351 17 
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ELLIOT STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Appropriation, 1895...-.-+++sseree ; $9,000 90 
Expended for mason work...... 1 aE OOO 200 
carpenter work....... 815 25 

$2,615 25 

Balaneerce ¢ aaa sie ens o> neem $6,384 75. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Appropriation, 1895..... s.++«-. eae $20,000 00 
Expended for advertising..... oceans $32 25-% 
IGTRN ETT $32 25 
Balances c Ace essen cig a late eres / $1 0j;96 ware 
RIDGE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. . . 
A PPIOUTIAations 1895 cme cutters ttah Shes | $8,744 00 
Expended for site and building,..... GSI 3 sie 
| ne $8,733 75 
Balance fatcteoawe cps woes ee eee eee Gro 25 


HAMBURG PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE (ANNEX). 


A PPTOpriatiOne SOS... c. sks $1,000 00 
E-xpended for carpenter work....... $672 05 
mason work." . ..\cheee 75 00 
painting work ....' en 80 00 
TOONS 1-0. PR as : 38 64 Y 
ee $865 69 
Balances.n scan in ecedekele te 3370 ae $134 31 


THIRD WARD SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. 


Appropriation, 1895...... hee Boel BY F $36,337 66 


MONMOUTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). | 


APprepription, 3805... vcr ee eed wre ; $12,000 00 
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ELIZABETH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITIONAL GROUND). 


PEP PLODTIALION, (1595: sss sie 's spe kcheiniets $11,000 00 


LOCK STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (WATER CLOSET). 


Be OUTIALION, (1SQ5) u's duis Udiswiele > $1,200 


MORTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (WATER CLOSET). 


Appropriation, LRG Brava toraticdet 9) oh PER $1,000 


LAFAYETTE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (WATER CLOSET). 


BePCOOTIAtION, TSO5,0... vee uses wees $1,000 


BURNET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


PPD PTOOIIALION, TOQ5. sss vic'ew e's coos oe $1,000 
? BALANCES TO 1896. 

Fifteenth Avenue School House..... $2,015 85 

Marton street School House... ..% 2.) 1,772) 25 


“Franklin”? School House (Addition) 248 29 
Elizabeth Avenue School House (Ad- 

PEED eteit cio ¢ rie a S09 tah ate © ors igs Aa te 
Elliot Street School House (Addition) 6,384 75 
South Tenth Street School House | 

OI ee eines sss wreath eee 19,967 75 
Ridge St. School (Site and Building). IO 25 
Hamburg Place School House (Annex) ey Mie 3 
Third Ward School (Site and Build- 


BOR a cere eal a 3, cove 3 tock eee 36,337 66 
Monmouth Street School House (Ad- 

AO Ths 2 oe an eerie cr ALE 12,000 00 
Elizabeth Avenue School House (Ad- 

Sidioiale (round )... s wneursls so « TI,000 00 


Lock Street School House (W. C.)... 1,200 00 
Morton Street School House (W. C.). 1,000 00 
Lafayette St. School House (W.C.).. 1,000 00 


Burnet Street School House (Addition) 1,000 00 
—— $96,422 
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To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 


Newark: 


GENTLEMEN :—The Superintendent has the honor to 
submit the Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Public 
Schools. 

In a prosperous and growing city the demands of the 
the public schools are constantly increasing. The many 
and continually extending advantages for homes and 
business offered by our beautiful city are bringing many 
families and business interests here. Of course, among 
the influences that help to build up a community, none 
are more effective than good schools. Merely to keep 
them up to the present standard is not sufficient. Progress 
in the course of study and in methods of teaching must be 
constant and up to date. The accommodations in the 
way of school room and all facilities pertaining to appli- 
ances of all kinds necessary for the most efficient grade 
of instruction should be amply supplied. The mere 
matter of cost should not deter the Board from making 
this most important of all investments in the sound - 
interests of our city. It is the duty of the Board to aid 
in surrounding our children with the best environment 
that shall conduce to their physical, intellectual, moral 
and aesthetical good. 

We should not forget that the schools are for the 
children and not merely a convenience for the teachers 
and others connected with them. It is in these schools 
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that the pupils are trained in the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, the development of their powers of body and 
mind, and how to apply them in the various callings they © 
may enter. 

There is no more important duty devolving upon a 
community than the thorough training and education of 
the children to become true, noble and honored men and 
women, capable of. filling their places and performing 
their duty in this American republic. It is for this 
purpose that this public school system is organized and 
maintained. | 

The Superintendent's attention from year to year has 
been more and more given to the question, how to elevate 
and increase the efficiency of the public school system 
of our city? This cannot be settled by considering and 
using only the means furnished by school room accommo- 
dations and the various appliances required in the proper 
instruction of the pupils. As we have so often said and 
again repeat, the one great necessity in every system of 
schools is the thoroughly trained, competent teacher. 
This is the way out of all the difficulties that beset the 
educational problem. 

In the education and training of our teachers it can 
hardly be questioned but that we are moving in the right 
direction. There has. been more interest and activity 
. among the teachers in preparation for the class room and 
personal contact with the child than during any time in 
the past. While some have failed to catch the spirit, the 
body as such has made right and commendable progress. 
Here is the key to the whole subject. Teachers deeply 
interested, competent and thoroughly trained will soon 
put our schools in the way of rapid and sound progress. 
This competency and training means much more than 
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mere surface preparation in methods and simple devices. 
First, it means large natural fitness by quick intelligence, 
creat tact and aptness, joined with ample scholarship and 
good habits of mind and body, with the devotion and 
persistency of the genuine student. 

The meetings of the teachers for educational purposes 
with the principals, the Superintendent, in grade meetings 
for special subjects, in the institutes, etc., have been unusv- . 
ally well attended and have resulted in permanent benefit 
to the profession. I wish just here to emphasize these 
gatherings. One of their chief benefits is, they keep 
alive, intensify and extend the professional spirit. They 
arouse and utilize the personal and mutual efforts 
of those who come under their influence. We hope to 
improve them and thus derive still larger benefits from 
them. 

The Superintendent’s meetings with the principals, the 
principals with their class teachers, the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, the Vice-Principals’ Association, the Teachers’ 
Institutes, the grade meetings by the drawing teacher 
and the music teachers, have all been held regularly. 
They were well attended and commanded the attention 
of ail. These meetings are growing in interest and value 
from year to year. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF SCHOOL ACCOM. 
MODATIONS. 


One of the troublesome questions for every growing 
municipality is the difficulty of furnishing adequate 
facilities for the proper education and training of the 
children. This is not a local complaint; it is wide-spread 
throughout the country. It is not easy to understand 
why cities so generally fail to make early and ample pro- 
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vision for their schools. Wisdom would seem to say that 
sites should be purchased and buildings arranged for in 
advance of the crowded population which makes it so 
difficult and expensive to properly locate the school 
buildings. 

The school authorities should study with care and 
foresight the growth and trend of the population in all 
directions. This is:most thoroughly done in all the other 
business interests of the city. Education should not hold 
a second place in the provision for and the management 
of the affairs of a municipality. 

I find that the criticism of the lack of most of our 
large cities to provide the necessary accommodations for 
the education of the children is very severe. This — 
neglect has become practically criminal. 

Permit me to give a few facts and figures taken from 
various school reports. The condition of the schools in 
Brooklyn was miserable in 1893. In 1894 it was disgrace- 
ful, as the following extract from the report of Superin- 
tendent Maxwell will show: 

‘The number of pupils on register in all grades exceeded 
the total seating capacity by 3,630. The number of 
pupils on register in primary grades exceeded the seating 
capacity of our primary class rooms by 6,322.. . 

It should be remembered that, dreadful as is the 
condition of crowding shown by these figures, they tell 
only part of the truth. They represent an average, and 
not extreme cases; they show the register, not when it is 
at its highest, but when, in midwinter, it is almost at its 
lowest. To appreciate fully the enormity of the evils 
caused by lack of sufficient school accommodations, it is 
necessary to take the register when it is at its highest—in 
the month of October 


and to consider, not average 
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conditions, but particular cases. In October, 1893, there 
were 377 classes whose registers exceeded 60; in October, 
1894, there were no less than 447 classes whose registers 
exceeded 60. Of these 447 classes, there were 278 that 
had registers between 60 and 70; 89 that had registers 
between 70 and 80; 17 that had registers between 80 and 
go; 12 that had registers between go and 100; Io that had 
registers between 100 and 110; Io that had registers 
between 110 and 120; 16 that had registers between 120 
and 130; 11 that had registers between 130 and 140, and 
4 that had registers between 140 and 150. Each of these 
overcrowded classes was kept in one room and had but 
one teacher.”’ 

Jersey City is suffering sorely on account of insufficient 
school room which, of course, leads to much overcrowding 
of class rooms besides leaving a large number unable to 
gain admittance at all. 

Washington, D. C., is in almost as unsatisfactory a 
condition as to accommodations as is Brooklyn. The 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Public Schools, 
in his report to the commissioners, makes the following 
statements: 

“Tt will be observed that these unfortunate conditions 
result solely from the failure to supply adequate school 
room accommodations. A sufficient number of teachers 
is provided for all the schools, and if we had as many 
school rooms as are needed, every child now in attendance 
could receive the benefit of a full day’s schooling without 
the employment of a single additional teacher or the 
expenditure of a single additional dollar for teachers’ 
salaries. As was pointed out on a former occasion, we 
occupy precisely the attitude, from a business standpoint, 
of an employer who finds it necessary to engage and pay 
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the wages of 1,000 skilled employees, but who receives the 
benefit of only half-days’ labor from a third of their 
number because of his own refusal to provide working 
room for them all.” 

Nearly the same can be said of the schools in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. I note these facts to show how general 
it is in our large cities to neglect this important duty, also 
to show the contrast between these and many other cities 
and our own city. While Newark is behind in certain 
localities and has much to do, she has no such conditions 
in her schools as have been shown in the foregoing refer- 
ences. I can say more. The present commendable 
activity of the Board of Education, under its: present 
vigorous administration, will soon supply every section of © 
our city with ample school room for all the grades included 
in the public school system. 

Permit me, for a special purpose, while making these 
comments and citations, to call attention to the condition 
of the schools of the great inland city of Chicago. It has, 
probably, greater difficulties to contend with than almost 
any other city in the world. It has the greatest annual 
increase in population of any city on record. This city 
is growing at the rate of 65,000 yearly... Thirteen thous- 
and of these are children that must be provided for in the 
schools. It requires fifteen large new buildings to accom- 
modate this annual increase. 7 

But now comes the point to which I wish to direct 
attention. Fortunately, the Board of Education of that 
great city is not hampered, as are many cities, by the 
solution of the problem of how to secure the money 
necessary to build these school houses. The Board is 
not dependent on Councils for school moneys. It is 
empowered by the legislature to make a five per cent levy 
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on the real estate for school purposes, two-fifths of which 
can be used for salaries and the remaining three-fifths for 
building purposes. This is sufficient to provide ample and 
comfortable accommodations for every child of school 
age in the city. 

As a result of this, during the year ending June, 1895, 
16 new school buildings were opened and 21 more begun. 
For 1896 it is planned to build 25 commodious school 
houses. I mention these facts to illustrate how quickly and 
easily energy and just liberality will remove apparently 
insurmountable difficulties. -I am satisfied that Boards of 
Education should be able to command the means neces- 
sary to provide for the proper education of every child of 
school age within the limits of the municipality. 

The Superintendent can say without hesitation that the 
condition in general of the school buildings in this city is 
creditable to the Board and especially so to the committees 
having particular charge of the construction and repairs 
of the buildings. 

The past year has been one of unusual activity in 
completing the buildings begun the year previous, viz.: 
Charlton Street and Fifteenth Avenue, and enlarging the 
“Franklin” and Elizabeth Avenue schools. 

There are at present twelve unoccupied class rooms, 
located as follows: Webster Street, four; Marshall Street, 
one; Commerce Street, one; Ridge Street, one; Elizabeth 
Avenue, two; South Street, two; Hawkins Street, one. 
The two vacant rooms in North Seventh Street last year 
are now in use; also the two in Wickliffe Street. The 
removal of the grammar school from the Webster Street 
building to the ‘‘ Franklin” school, last September, has 
left four vacant rooms in the Webster Street house. 

The sanitary condition of the schools is coming to be 
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quite satisfactory in most respects. The committees 
having in charge the repairs, heating and ventilating, 


furnishing, sanitation and improvements in general, have 


g, 
performed their duties promptly and efficiently. The 
efforts to improve the convenience and sanitary condition 
of the water closets of the schools are in the htghest 
degree commendable, and while, perhaps, all the success 
desired has not as yet been attained, good direction has 
been given to that work. Time and persistence will, 
without doubt, bring a more complete success. 

The needs of the Normal and Training school have 
been many times presented in the annual reports. While 
these needs are becoming, from year to year, more and 
more urgent, they need not be again presented here. 
We shall notice this institution again under the proper 
heading. The same may be said of the High school, 
including its annexes. 

The grammar and primary schools of the First Ward 
are Burnet Street, James Street, State Street and Webster 
Street. They are in general good condition. Burnet 
_ Street has suffered for years past from insufficient light 
in several of the rooms. This difficulty is now about to 
be removed by a rearrangement and increase of window 
space. When this contemplated improvement shall -be 
completed, all the class rooms will be well lighted as to 
quantity, direction and distribution. Another improve- 
ment which has long been needed is also in process of 
accomplishment, viz.: A suitable teachers’ room. Here 
is a school of sixteen classes with sixteen teachers, 
and only one very small room in an out-of-the-way 
location for their accommodation. A _ fine, large, 
and in every way commodious room is to be con- 
structed and properly fitted up for the teachers’ use. 
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This, without doubt, will be greatly appreciated by those 
who have been so long without it. 

State Street is well occupied with ten classes and is 
well taken care of by those in charge. One room in the 
southeast corner, on the ground floor, is somewhat 
troubled for want of light on account of an adjoining 
building. This is an emphatic argument in favor of 
ample ground room surrounding all our school buildings. 
The Board cannot be too careful in this respect. 

But eight rooms of the Webster Street house have 
been occupied since the opening of the school year last 
September. This, as has been stated, is the result of 
making Franklin School the grammar school for that dis- 
trict. This took some five or six classes from Webster 
Street. These rooms will, no doubt, soon be needed for 
primary children in that section of the city. I expect 
one and possibly two more classes will be necessary at 
the opening of the April term. 

The surroundings of this house are not at all in keep- 
ing with the just demands of good school premises and 
the patrons of that school. I would urgently recommend 
that the Board take the necessary steps to have Webster 
and Crane streets paved with asphalt. This is both a 
noiseless and sanitary pavement. The dirty and unsani- 
tary condition of these streets are a disgrace to the neigh- 
borhood and a menace to the school, and should without 
delay be corrected. 

The grammar and primary schools in the Second Ward 
are Washington Street and Marshall Street. These 
schools are in need of some attention, which the Repair 
Committee has recently given to them. The out-build- 
ings and the fences of Washington Street School have 
been put in good order. Some painting and cleaning of 
the walls of class rooms are still needed. 
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The closets in the yard of the Marshall Street Schcol 
are in a very bad condition on account of want of proper 
drainage and sewer connection. These will doubtless 
soon be supplied and the difficulty will be corrected. As 
has been stated heretofore, the old rooms in this house 
are not well adapted to class room work. 

I would suggest to the Board that the Marshall Street 
property be sold;-also the small lot fronting on Kinney 
street, from the Washington street premises, and that 
two or more lots be purchased on the north side of same 
premises. This would improve the yard room very much. 
Also that the rear of the Washington Street house be re- 
constructed and extended so as to add two or three class 
rooms, a suitable passage hall, with cloak rooms sufficient 
to properly care for the children’s clothing. The clothing ts 
now hung in the class rooms, which is wrong and should 
never be done. The present class rooms are very poorly 
ventilated. This reconstruction would greatly improve 
the school accommodations for this district, and would, 
without doubt, be ample for years to come. | 

It was thought when Charlton Street Selene was 
organized that the annexes on Broome Street and Court 
Street could be abandoned. Court Street was closed up, 
but unexpectedly, to us all, Charlton Street was filled to 
overflowing the first day of the opening. A readjustment 
of the district lines became necessary, and in a short time 
Court Street annex was again leased and two classes 
organized. 

All the schools in the Third Ward are crowded and 
additional school room is very much needed. The Build- 


ing Committee promptly took steps leading to the pur- 


chase of the lots on Morton and Howard streets and 
College place, adjoining the Morton Street School; also 
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providing for an additional story on the Monmouth 
Street house. These enlargements and additions will 
greatly relieve this section. 

The schools in the Fourth Ward are Lawrence Street, 
Commerce Street, Colored School and Chestnut Street. 
They are in a fairly good condition and meet all the de- 
mands made upon them. The Commerce Street School 
has one vacant class room. The school is almost entirely 
made up of Italian children. The population of this sec- 
tion is largely of this nationality. The building is a 
great convenience in this neighborhood. The Board does 
well to make good and liberal provision for this class of 
children. I find the parents are, many of them, sending 
their children to the public schools. This is as it should 
be, and by every means possible should be encouraged. 
The schools can do what legislation and police super- 
vision cannot, viz.: inculcate a patriotic spirit and respect 
for our government and its institutions. 

The Colored School is in as good condition as the 
building and the surroundings will permit. The light on 
the west side of the building is seriously obstructed by 
the proximity of a large brick building. This can be 
very much improved by.painting with a light color the 
wall opposite the school windows. The expense will be 
trifling and the work should be done at once. In other 
respects the house answers its purpose very well. 

Chestnut Street, one of our large and well attended 
schools, while it accommodates, as to room, its patrons, 
needs some improvements within the building. The 
laying of the asphalt pavement on Chestnut street has 
proved a great comfort to the pupils and teachers in 
largely removing the noise of the street. I would take 
this opportunity to call the attention of the Board of 
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Education and the Board of Works to the advantages to 
our schools, on or near the great thoroughfares of the 
city, in having, if possible, asphalt pavements laid in those 
streets. Much disturbance and annoyance in the schools 
can be avoided by such arrangement. 

The schools of the Fifth Ward are Lafayette Street 
and Clover Street Industrial. A much needed water 
closet has been erécted in the boys’ yard of Lafayette 
Street. The accommodations in this respect for said school 
are now satisfactory in all respects. The furnace room is 
in bad condition and should be remodeled without delay. 
The entrance is inconvenient, the light very deficient, the 
arrangement for coal and the cleaning of the furnace 
such as to make it very laborious and difficult for the 
janitor to do his work properly in the boiler room. 

This is a large school, containing fifteen class rooms, 
and is lacking in some of the modern conveniences that 
the newer schools possess, in the way of hallways and 
closet rooms for teachers and rooms for supplies. All the 
inside blinds should be removed and their places supplied 
with curtains hung to run up and down from the middle 
of the window. 

The indications are now that this house will soon-be 
insufficient to meet the increase in school population. I 
am informed that the adjoining lot on the east side of 
the premises can be purchased at a reasonable cost. In 
my opinion this should be done at an early day. The 
Board always does well, when it can, to enlarge the limits 
of our school grounds. This is the most satisfactory way 
to protect the schools in the matter of light, air and the 
general surroundings. 

The Clover Street house is not well adapted to school 
purposes. It contains two class rooms, not well venti- 
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lated nor judiciously warmed. The yard and out-build- 
ings are not at all adequate to the needs of the pupils. 
Tlie surroundings are not favorable or helpful to the 
school. 

This school, at the opening of the school term last 
September, was placed under the charge, as principal, of 
Mr. Fort, of Hamburg Place. This has proven a great 
help to the school in many ways. 

The schools of the Sixth Ward are South Eighth Street 
and Thirteenth Avenue. Both buildings are in very good 
repair. South Eighth Street still uses three rooms in the 
court for classes. We thought when North Seventh 
Street house was completed and the Fifteenth Avenue 
School organized we should be able to give up the use of 
the rooms in the court, but such has not been the case. 
This is a very rapidly growing district in population, and 
it seems almost impossible to keep abreast of the demand 
for school room. This building is one of our large and 
well constructed houses. The larger part of the courts 
has been used for years for class rooms. In my opinion 
this is wrong. If these class rooms must be located 
permanently near the ground, the floor should be raised 
and properly protected from the dampness. This can be 
easily done, as the ceilings are high and the windows 
large. These rooms should be either abandoned for class 
room purposes or put in proper condition for such use. 

The Thirteenth Avenue School is in excellent condition 
as to repairs and equipment. It contains seventeen fine 
class rooms, all well lighted, well warmed, ventilated and 
furnished. The eighth grade class room has been fur- 
nished with single desks. 

The demand for admission to this school exceeds the 
capacity of the house. The question has already arisen 
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how to increase the accommodations. The proposition 
is made to add six rooms to the house on the Richmond 
street side of the lot. This can be done without seriously 
interfering with the light and ventilation. As the school 
population is rapidly increasing in this locality, this ad- 
dition will bear consideration. 

The schools of the Seventh Ward are Central Avenue, 
Lock Street, Warren Street and Wickliffe Street. These 
buildings are in fairly good condition and are able to 
meet all calls for admission at the present time. The 
vacant rooms that existed last year and at the opening of 
the present school year have been filled with good sized 
classes. A district can now be definitely mapped out for 
Wickliffe Street School which can be made to help 
relieve Thirteenth Avenue, Newton Street and the 
Training Schools. This should be done at once and the 
pupils so assigned required to attend in their own dis- 
trict. This will utilize the good accommodations in the 
Wickliffe Street house permanently. There can be no 
objection to the class rooms in the house; they are of 
good size, well lighted and warmed. 

Summer Avenue, Elliott Street and Ridge Street 
Schools are located in the Eighth Ward. Two of the 
classes that have been for some time accommodated, 
temporarily, in the assembly room of the Summer Avenue 
house, have been removed from there to Webster Street 
and Franklin Schools, leaving fourteen classes in Summer 
Avenue School. We hope soon to relieve the audience 
room entirely from classes. I would again recommend 
that the two unfinished rooms on the third floor be 
finished and furnished for use. These rooms will be 
among the finest in the house. The general condition of 
this house is good. It is one of the best school buildings in 
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the city. The class rooms are large and excellently well 
lighted. Single desks can be placed in any of the rooms 
without crowding the aisles. I take opportunity here to 
enforce the importance of large class rooms for seating 
convenience, breathing space, physical exercises and the 
better to facilitate the movements of the school. This 
is a matter of great moment to our children and teachers. 
I trust that the tendency to reduce the size of class rooms 
will not continue. 

Elliot Street building is now receiving an additional 
story of five rooms, making this a fourteen room school. 
It now contains the eight primary and grammar grades. 
A new water closet has been placed in the boys’ yard. 
When the improvements now under way shall be com- 
pleted, this will be a commodious and well equipped 
house, beautifully located. In connection with the four 
room house on Ridge street, for primary pupils in the 
Forest Hill section of the district, nineteen class rooms 
Will besat. the service of this part of the city. These 
will accommodate the children in this section for several 
years. 

Miller Street, Elizabeth Avenue and Charlton Street 
are in the Ninth Ward. Miller Street has been materially 
relieved by the enlargement of Elizabeth Avenue to six 
rooms and the transfer of two classes to this house. A 
fine teachers’ room has been finished and furnished for 
Miller Street School. Also new wooden ceilings have 
been put in a number of the rooms, greatly improving 
them as to appearance and safety. The primary room 
on the first floor has been entirely reconstructed, making 
it a fine room for kindergarten work, if desired for that 
purpose. Whenthe walls throughout shall be painted, 
this house will be in first class order. | 
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Elizabeth Avenue is now a six room house. The class 
rooms are as fine as any in the city, being of good size 
and exceedingly well lighted. The need of this improve- 
ment is already apparent. 

The necessity at an early day for a large grammar and 
primary school here is now clearly manifest. The Board 
did wisely in purchasing additional land while it could be 
secured at a reasonable price. 

The Charlton Street School was opened at the begin- 
ning of the school year, September last, although the 
house was not fully completed nor the yards enclosed. 
The class rooms were, unexpectedly, all of them filled to 
overflowing. Instead of organizing, as we planned, five 
classes, we established eight—about five hundred pupils. | 
A readjustment of the boundary lines became at once 
necessary. This returned a large number of children to 
Monmouth Street School, making it in the end necessary 
to reopen the annex on Court street. The school house 
is now completed and the school thoroughly organized, 
the classes being full and very regular in attendance. 
Steps should be taken, at once, to construct the eight 
rooms contemplated in the plan, making it a sixteen room 
house. This room will be needed before it can be built, 
if work be begun at once. In my judgment it is unwise 
to build small buildings in these populous and rapidly 
growing sections. We need from sixteen to twenty room 
houses, and then we can scarcely meet the demand. 

The schools in the Tenth Ward are Oliver Street, Wal- 
nut Street, South Street and Ann Street. These houses 
are all in very good condition. The Repair Committee 
has been very active in keeping the school buildings up 
to a good grade of repair. ; 

Oliver Street, Walnut Street and South Street can 
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more than meet the demands upon them for admission, 
but Ann Street cannot. J think some rearrangement of 
lines between Ann Street and Walnut Street can be made 
whereby some pupils can be accommodated in Walnut 
Street. This, however, will be only temporary. 
The addition of the contemplated eight rooms to Ann 
Street house should be provided for without delay. 
South Street has two vacant rooms still. This school 
is slowly growing, and I think will soon occupy at least 
‘one of these rooms. I think such readjustment of the 
lines can be made as will utilize the unused rooms in this 
ward. 
The schools of the Eleventh Ward—North Seventh 
Street and Roseville Avenue—are in good condition and 
are well filled. The enlargement of the North Seventh 
Street house has become an urgent matter and should 
receive early attention. 
- South Mafket Street, Hawkins Street and Hamburg 
Place Schools supply the school accommodations for the 
Twelfth Ward. South Market Street is well attended. 
Hawkins Street still has a vacant room. The other 
classes are not by any means crowded. The chief reason 
why this school is not better attended is the unopened 
streets leading from the south part of the district. These 
streets cannot be used by the school children, thus com- 
pelling them to travel a long distance to reach a street 
leading to the school house. This long journey takes 
them directly past the South Market Street School. 
Parents insist upon their children attending South Market 
Street instead of passing on by it. This, of course, tends 
to overcrowd this school. Application has been made 
by the Committee on School Houses to the Board of 
Works to open Kossuth, Berlin or other streets leading 
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directly to the Hawkins Street School. The promise has 
been given to have the work done. When this is accom- 
plished I think there will be no.further trouble in filling 
the Hawkins Street house. This work ‘should be urged 
until done. 

The Hamburg Place School has been for a long time 
very much overcrowded. The Board owned the lot ad- 
joining on the east, with a good frame house, which has 
been reconstructed and finished into four fine, large, well, 
lighted class rooms. These rooms now contain classes of 
over fifty each, upwards of two hundred pupils. This 
arrangement has very much relieved the Hamburg Place 
School for the present. I am certain, however, that next 
term will tax both buildings to their full extent. I would. 
again urge the importance of enlarging the Ann Street 
house as soon as practicable. 

The schools in the Thirteenth Ward are the South 
Tenth Street, Camden Street, Waverly Avenue and 
Fifteenth Avenue. 

The South Tenth Street house consists of two parts—a 
brick. :structure and a frame structure’ “Thespmce 
section contains nine legitimate class rooms, and 
one room in the court, which should not be used for sweh 
purpose. This part of the house is in very good repair, 
and very well furnished, lighted and warmed. The 
frame section, containing six class rooms, is in very poor 
condition as to repair, light, roof, protection, etc. Through 
the winter season much trouble is experienced by leaking 
through the roof and at the junction of the two parts of 
the house. 

Money has been appropriated and plans drawn and— 
adopted for a brick addition on Holland street, containing 
some eight class roomsand an assembly room. The esti- 
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mates considerably exceed the appropriation, and in con- 
sequence thereof the work is delayed for the present. 
This should, however, be completed as promptly as can 
be. When the addition shall be finished this will be a 
very fine, commodious house, much needed, and without 
doubt will be greatly appreciated by this now populous 
and rapidly growing district. | 

Camden Street School is in good condition generally. 
It has two classrooms in the court that accommodate 
about 120 children. The great objection to these rooms 
in the courts, is the children are too near the ground and 
they are not always well lighted. If such room be used 
the floor should be raised somewhat from the ground, that 
dampness may be avoided. The attendance here is up to 
the capacity of the house. 

Waverly Avenue house is in good repair and excel- 
lently well taken care of by those in charge. The build- 
ing, however, cannot accommodate all that are entitled to 
admission. The necessity of completing this house, under 
the plan of sixteen rooms, is manifest. These districts in 
this section of the city are very populous and steadily 
growing. There should be no delay in providing ample 
school facilities. I would urge this enlargement asa part 
of the general plan for providing for the schools needed 
here, including Morton Street, Monmouth Street, Charlton 
Street and Eighteenth Avenue. This can all be done 
without the purchase of more land, except for Morton 
Street. These facilities will be ample for some time to. 
come. 3 

The Fifteenth Avenue building was occupied at the- 
opening of the school year, September last. Although 
the house was not fully completed and equipped, the 
school was organized with eight classes, full to overflow- 
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ing. It was found necessary to adjust the boundary lines 
between Fifteenth Avenue and South Tenth Street 
Schools, as more pupils were assigned to Fifteenth Avenue 
than could be accommodated. This house is one of our 
finest, and is greatly appreciated by the residents of that 
part of the city. Already we realize the fact that very 
soon the additional eight rooms will be needed. The 
‘school is well organized and very regularly and punctually 
attended. The new water closets in this and Charlton 
Street School are experiments. Someconsiderable trouble 
was experienced in getting them into working order. Of 
course, it will take time to thoroughly test them. I doubt, 
however, if the experiment will soon be repeated. The 
purpose of the Board to improve the sanitary condition of 
the yard buildings is commendable, and efforts to that 
end should not be abated. 

Newton Street, Eighteenth Avenue and Livingston 
Street Schools are in the Fourteenth Ward. They are in 
good repair and all well filled. They are among our good 
buildings. Newton Street is much pressed for room, and 
must soon be relieved, either by change of boundary lines 
or by additional class rooms. 

Bloomfield Avenue, in the Fifteenth Ward, has gues 
permanently abandoned by the Board, and the classes 
and the teachers transferred to the Franklin School. It 
was thought, possibly, some of the rooms in the Franklin 
School would not be used at present, but, on the contrary, 
‘when the school opened all the rooms were filled, some of 
them to overflowing. 

In my opinion, the outlook for increased and improved | 
accommodations for the school children of the city was 
never so bright as at the present time. The past year has 
been an unusually active one on the part of the various 
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Committees and the Board in this direction. Two new 
buildings have been completed and occupied. Two have 
been enlarged, one by an addition of eight rooms, one by 
an addition of four rooms and the enlargement of two 
other rooms. Also good provision for court accommoda- 
tion. One is now receiving an added story of five rooms. 
The appropriation has been made, plans drawn and 
adopted, and all necessary steps taken to add eight rooms 
and an assembly hall to another house. Land has been 
purchased to enlarge several other school premises. Other 
purchases are now under consideration; also improve- 
ments of an important character. The condition of the 
school buildings throughout the city is a credit to the 
Board of Education. Again the Superintendent would 
urge and emphasize the importance of wise and prompt 
action by the Board in watching the extending population 
and growing needs of the school system of Newark. 


SEHOOL BUILDINGS, 


The number of school buildings in use during the year 
ending June, 1895, was 50, containing the following 
schools and departments: 
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The number of evening schools in operation was 10; 9 
for five months and 1 for six, viz.: The Evening. Draw- 
ing School, in the building located at 191 Washington 
Street. 
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The Board now owns forty-four buildings, distributed 


as follows: 


No. of a —No. of Class Rooms.— — Seating 

Ward. Buildings. Regular. Temporary. Total, Capacity. 
MSE Shahi crack One 38 a 38 2,009 
OCT 4 Rake ee 4 47 * 47 2,166 
Motes ane 2 37 43 a 2,084 
TAGS OR Pa a 38 a 33 0h ee 
sth... eich iaRl 15 I 16 817 
GCB) ais. ‘hitiera ke 29 4 33 1,838 
MA ged aes 4 a2 of 32 1,750 
SUL Avs ciate sae 3 25 2 27 1,492 
GUN aie lee ete 3 28 I 29 1,660 
Tec Hines pete 4 42 By 42 2,288 
TIED oe ese 3 20 ee 20 1,142 
Tota geee nen ce 4 33 se 38 2,069 
TRE barons, aes 4 42 4 AO: 2,682 
TALL Ec see 2 36 I 37 2,089 
Latheycasro ae keel 16 ze 16 904 

eLOtal te ow 44 4935-0 13 496 26,798 


In addition to the foregoing, the Board rents seven 
buildings, located as follows: 


No. of No of Seating 
Ward. Buildings. Class Rooms. Capacity 
DS Vives sastaVaels Cum castes oi 0d 3 16 704 
Alte petesa th titi nese ie, 2 ite 252 
Aas Sap Ae ky Ce med Seth 84 
TAU Y shes eit si green acest ee I 4 240 
TUR 6 cordate tee fled 7 | 1,280 


This makes a total of 51 buildings, containing 523 class ; 


rooms, with a seating capacity of 28,078. 


These figures show an increase over last year of 1 build. 


ing, 28 class rooms and 1,401 seating capacity. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS BY 
CLASS ROOMS. 


Number containing from 1 to 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE LAST 
TNs baw. Vals Se 


No. of Buildings. 


Year. Owned. Rented. 
Toots 1 37 5 
TOG250 0) 30 4 
1893-- 39 7 
1894.- 40 10 
1895.- 44 7 


No. of 
Class Rooms, 


439 
407 
476 
495 
523 


Seating 


Increase in 


Capacity. Seating Capacity. 


23,613 
24,814 
25,581 
26,677 
28,078 


SGMOOLEVISTTA DION: 


The Superintendent made a large number of visits to 


the classes, as the following table will show: 


Normal and Training School— 


Normal Department 
High School..... sieetatatsetatie’ 
Grammar Schools 
Primary Schools 
Industrial Schools 
Colored School 
Evening Schools 
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753 
1,201 
767 
1,096 
I,40I 
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By reference to the foregoing record it will be seen that 
the Superintendent has given much time and attention to 
the primary and grammar schools, knowing, as he does, 
that they include by far the largest number of children in 
attendance upon our schools. Also, that very many close 
their school life with these departments. Asa rule, these 
classes suffer more in consequence of insufficient school 
room. This fact is well known to the Board and is re- 
ceiving proper attention. 

The visits made by members of the Board are shown in 
the following table: 


Normal and Training School— 


Normal], Department:. ti cyt smal ee ree 140 
High School: o. 2-cepeecns sebelah ee eo 
(Grammar SChoolsti is Sore sky-ack ee 228 
PrimaryeScnoolss tay.) ness oe Bice ic apes ae 570 
ENGUSETIALLSCHOOIS .... <caue¥esonaers vee ecied ae e. 10 
Colared= Schools !.n..-°. saree ene aac + le 
Hvening Schools 22.03. ae ir. olsen eee 2 

PiGt all caie cite is oie" ho aes, Seadcaaea tS einer tate ea ms - 940 


Many of the members of the Board are quite frequent 
visitors to the schools, and are very watchful and active 
supporters of them in all their work. 

We are honored frequently with visitors from other 
cities and states. They are received cordially, and every 
opportunity possible given them to become acquainted 
with the organization, management and instruction of the 
schools in all their departments and grades. 

The Superintendent is in receipt of many invitations to 


visit the schools and educational institutions of cities and — 


towns of our own state and other states. These invita- 
tions are acknowledged and accepted as far as consistent 
with the performance of duty at home. 
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As the school census last year was taken according to 
the old, or nine ward divisions, it will be necessary to pre. 
sent all reports and comparisons on these lines. 

The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the different wards, as compared with the year 1894: 


1895. 1894. Increase, Decrease, 

PEM OW OTE: 623% .:- 5,895 5,858 37 Tart 
OS I 5.30 Sion 176 
ROIS sorb dian ev ae 3,197 R225 eM sae 
NS Dk ee ae 5,216 4,179 1,037 
UEP RIY ae se spsecre ti 7,851 7,404 447 Rees 
Sie AR ae 4,046 5,304 er & 1,318 
PEMD S118 Cow log an [sore 2.676 eaten 1,677 
PMN indy hen 508 2s. hg ' 8,606 10,240 aes 1,634 
SUL UE ke aaa 4,186 4,343 ip 157 

PE EYUGLS ae stat 5, 24 54,034 58,103 P5471 4,990 
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NUMBER ATTENDING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
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The number of children reported as attending private 
schools during the year: 


© # Oe 0! © (0,-O O08 (0. O'S: O_O Tet OF OOO sO eT ONTO Ree Crane aes 


© ..e 8 0 ONO) 's O08 6) 28 0% 8 0) +. 6 Bere ee) OF 6.6018) = eee 


9,915 


The following table shows the number of children, by 


wards, reported as attending private schools: 


Males. 

TSE. VWRY Coes ele toh atate ta ate 706 
BEL wien! 88) tare ebsake lake Ree, See nee 336 
Xe Subnav CRT eon 310 
Atha, © Sacre tad eee aware tana 475 
gt his Oi eae deere 613 
Gitlin, Beet Verney 887 
THT Papeete cee eee = i 872 
Unwrap al he FUN. pate i oe 524 
fy Uy ae haw area] ale arco 216 
ROCE nites arte ot oe eh ae 


Females. 


S10 
306 
295 
449 
682 
798 
870 
496 
270 


45976 
The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the different wards, as compared with the year 1894: 


1895. 1894. 
US tis WAL Ccs ra: as ~ ieee eRasS 1,459 
CY «Ny aap a eye a rp 642 993 
Othe“ Spee 605 TA 
Det Lis ut caer sar ale Mee 924 881 
BET Ae aii eee es t,20% 1,071 
Gehrisereeo ies ea thee ore 1,685 1,509 
BAN, wks oats 43 acts 1,742 1,944 
Sth... > 1,020 1,228 
Othe ea eeu whe 486 614 
Ra LEAR casa 00 thas 7 9,915 10,456 


Total. 
1,516 
642 

605 


924 


1,295 
1,685 
1,742 
1,020 

486 


Sas 


‘ — 
Increase. Decrease. 


57 


43 
224 
176 


351 
152 


oé 
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Number of children reported as attending no school 
during the year: 


eae ns) oy sig i a Oia AD A welsh we nee 6,710 
RTE nie oe oh oe 6 eevecefelerae Weiwiersiay e sonie/s s 6,757 
TT MEME eee s so. we iso) 8 “Wess bestne tn alee) éqoud ee) 9 13,467 


This shows a decrease of 2,156 from the number re- 
ported for 1894, which was 15,623. 


Number of children over ten (10) years of age unable 
to read: 


POI EE Seat oo Ww oy oo 6b oe wus ope loje ars: aye: 73 
tee awa atk oo = 3S sb ere'Gs ne sinuses = 2.5) 59 
TURRET ge oka eco Fowles (a, save orbiesaiekny oy, seat 005 0g 132 


Compared with gg, the number poe for 1894, an 
increase of 33 is shown. 


Number of children under fifteen (15) years of age em- 
ployed in factories or stores : 


UREN cee ced. tole area Sin wing ¥ a 2 Wo fo @ wa weds 517 
PRU aR AUP reac oles <n o'ates <i busied eae 8b oes yo 401 
MEU ise) ieataaedia cle Lee) 8 eet tegie * < 918 


A decrease of 37 is shown from 955, the number reported 
for 1894. 


Number of children unvaccinated : 


RR ey 0 5 (hie) sonia eiuiel wate whl 390 208/00 ey «0s 891 
TELE Fy pals o.Fox ais heute ere etelar + 8 eevee ere + ve» 889 
TUE Posie eo ote td WENN ttn tn? dv at ach,» ei ewe eves 1,780 


Indicating a decrease of 949 from the number, 2,729, 
reported for 1894. 


5 or 2 y Care 
hy ieee *, a ae oy I - 
> + iy “wy ; 4 7 ‘ < 
aS s% i" { ete » we ve ae % 
ve ‘ ~~: 7 *) a : 
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Mase A aay ie Nimber of colored children: 
/ ae | 


INDIES co ete a este iets bia ewes canaeme eRe E sy. 
HeMAaleS,, vino cele otic snl 'le ohn hale weetatel oeetls tanner 


(Totals cee. sees eee teen reer treet rene eee 


Compared with 1,180, the number reported | 
decrease of 71 is noted. — 


Number of children who are deaf mutes : ‘a 


FAV TIES ASIA lite hone cue eres Leth Aa ae 
Females. eie/c2 s'a's 3 pie cena es 


Pa 


es | } ie Pal im Cok ms re) , 
eye aT ater el ae Pe ae ae oy 
ee re en ee ee ee me bs | 
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se |g@ lgee | g 

Se: |sd|eo8y) 
S2o |Ses sges| 38 
WARD. Mar AI peg ee Arg 2 tn 
Age |Spelagee| os 
Bao (505 |s552, 55 

Zz 4 Zz AZ 
Males...| 667, 36 56 
Estee. Females. | 638 36 57 
AY et Oh ic Ley ee vie 113 
Males...| 574 | 43 66 
Bil peeks’. : Females. 585| 4 38 64 
Oto) <1;1§0} TI 31 130 
Males... 489| .- 2 - 

Loa tae See Females. 413 a 
aOtats ..' Alsi] peat 2 a 
( Males.. .| 25) (0 ot 24 58 
athga ) Female Foaling 20 48 | 

otal, . «| 21,492 Beles at 106 
Males...| 1,005} 16 89 |' 177 
BLAS bist s Females.; 1,029; 6 44 189 
Ota aso P-2,.0241) “22 hee 366 
( Males... 710) 62 99 
eh 9 hoe ee Females. 652 npn poe os 
| Total... TAOS we 101 202 
Males... 1,646, 38 114 326 
MEN era epans Females.| 1,687) 43 119 322 
MOEA sooo 9.2 331 OT 233 648 
Males... ie 9 139 78 
8th. .. « Females. 568 4 100 a 
MUG LOLAL sss i 1,001). £3 239 155 
Males... BO Nite eae 8 31 
LA saree. 2): Females. rg ys See 5 29 
eye Lotal. 798| 2 13 60 
Neales. 94) 2° 6, 710i 7-31 |) oh 174 |ee SOI 
Summary ~ Females! 6,757; 59] 401 | 889 
Total... :!°13:46>" 132 |} 91811 1,780 
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who are deaf mutes. 


Number of colored 
children. 


Number’ of children 


° 
ae Be WF se 
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108 
146 
254 I 


542 | 14 
SOF 12 
1,109 rn aOh 
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The following statement shows the number of children 


at each age reported as attending no school during the 


year: 


Between 5 and 6 years of age 


6s 6 
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The percentage, 13,467, the number of children attend- 
ing no school, bears to 54,634, the whole school popula- 
Divided as follows: _ 


tion,'is 24.6 per cent. 


Between 5 and 6 years of age 
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Of the 13,467 reported as attending no school, 4,377 are 
between the ages of 5 and 7 years, during which many 
parents prefer to keep their children at home, and 7,173 
are over 14 years of age, of which, undoubtedly, a large 
number are legitimately employed, and have already re- 
ceived a fair amount of instruction, thus leaving I,9I7, or 
3.5 per cent. of the entire school population, not in school. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOR CENSUS. 


Number attending Number over 10 


Number attending 


Year. Enumeration. ‘ no school during years of age 
private schools. year. unable to read. 
1992... §2,036 8,529 11,840 140 
1893--. 56,894 9,171 14,723 85 
ROO4e or 50,103 10,456 15,623 99 
1895--- 54,634 9,915 13,467 132 
Number under 15 
Year, years ofageem- Number of children Number of colored Number who are 
‘ployed in factories, unvaccinated. children. deaf mutes. 
mines or stores. 
PHO feat O31 2,315 19 
1893.. 1,090 2,314 24 
1894-- 955 2,729 1,180 28 
1895.- 918 1,780 1,109 26 


We are indebted to Dr. A. B. Poland, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and Dr. Lloyd Wilbur, Supervisor of 
School Census, for the census information so fully and 
accurately furnished by them, for which our thanks are 
tendered. 


ENROLLMENT. 
: Males. Females. Total. 
PAR OM OOIS 5 fakes Ton Pe 08's 14,861 14,906 » 29,767 
Bveniie Schools... .....% 2,813 925 3,738 
Pena Set a Ree wh <5) he 17,674 15,931 33,505 


Increase in Day Schools......seeseereererecssceerees 722 
Decrease in Evening Schools.... --+++eessees cece veee 499 
Net increases. os. sect se vce sveviereee «50 0) eimmmnnmE 223 


The following table shows the enrollment, atttendance, 
etc., in the different schools from September, 1894, to 
June 30, 1895: | 

: Average Average Per Cent. of 


Schools. Eniollment, Enro]lment. Attendance. Attendance. 


Normal and ‘Training 


Sch.—Normal Dept. 79 HET 72 94.7 
High School......... 1,29 987 gio 92.1 
Grammar Schools.... 6,083 BES 4c. 4,701 QI.7 
Primary Schools. - 21a. 16,747 14,681 87.6 
Industrial Schools.... 437 267 227 85. 
Colored) School@. 47% 204 163 1 36 83.4 

Totals sey eee ees ere 29,767 23,363 20,727 83.7 


The following table shows the increase or decrease for 
the year 1895, as compared with the year 1894: 


Enrollment. Av. Enrollment. Av. Attendance. 
Schools. Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 


Normal and ‘Training 
Sch.—Normal Dept. 6 2 4 ue 3 


PE oe melOOly sari. sts 99 re 88 Ne HE UE Sts 
Grammar Schools ... 179 a 67 EY 48 
Primary Schools..... 486 ae et 
Industrial Schools....  .. 22 am 23 a 21 
oloredochools 4)... e 26 x 13 oy LI 
BE UAES six sfae pins (sy Se 770 48) | Sia 36 «©6627 32 
Netinerease sa: i. 722 706 505. 


It will be noted that the increase is general and sub- 


stantial in all the schools except the Industrial and Col- ~ 


ored, and here the decrease is light. Another feature 
worth noting is that the increase in the average attend- 
ance isin very close proportion to the increase in the 


Pad 
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enrollment. Nothing indicates the sound condition of 
the schools better than the high standard of average 
attendance as compared with enrollment. 


Number of days in school year, 1894-1895........ 198 
Nutnber of days the schools were actually in session 1gI 
Total number of days present, all pupils......... 4,079,9924 
Total number of days absent, all pupils.......... 464,4932 
Average number of days present, all pupils....... 137 
Average number of days absent, all pupils. ...... 16 
Total number of cases of tardiness..........ee-e- 7,067 
Average number of cases of tardiness per day for 
NEMO NU iI aici ls eimh die, o: peso) ule pte eisai stein ie',»)> .079 


The foregoing statistical table contains information fre- 
quently called for by school authorities and the public. 
It is arranged systematically for convenience of reference. 


Paso DA U PISS ENROLLED: 


Males. Females, —_—‘Total. 

Number between 5 and 6 years of age 684 509) 1,203 
SP ay Pein ‘ Tea5 Otek. 000 nara; sec 
i “desc Ree. i Wren ‘s Wotdie 1.554.) 23,096 
"eer oi, eee eee r PyOomm O22) Vi3,502 
4 a Garren D: Hs 3. We7O7 1,085 »4: 3,295 
; SL ea eee % og eesl 705m tor 
: eee oy re : BeGo4y & 150TH 3,145 
s [On as Ge a " ed Ome lta tO hy 2 G00 
5 m Taerect etn 5 is inkozaeeIZO00 9792.27 
‘" eeetea cy 671 OGGse1307 
% He BG LOw >. i 350 380 736 
5 tie IA Cpe ey ay RR a a 174 202 376 
5 bs Le eon ete J, go 87 177 
"3 " Leet tt) sarees 3 8 67 1s 
a AS Sy 0 a lk M eae 29 29 
; over BOs Tas ‘i oa 8 Be 27 27 


ES LD aga jel sie iene LA,OUT 14,900. (29,707 


pasa : 
aire) Mas et ke ‘ 
e rip Mig 
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It is worthy of remark that the number of male and 
female pupils enrolled is very nearly equal. This has 
been the fact for several years past. As this table in- 
cludes all enrolled in all the schools, from the kindergar- 
ten classes to and including the graduates in the Normal 
School, it is a pretty sure proof that our boys are availing 
themselves of ‘the schools to an equal extent with the 


girls. 


PERCENTAGE OF AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 


Percentage between 5 and 6 years of age:.......5 Nie 4 Ren 
4 6 tre taken sy hile. «i! Bb Be 
. M ai on ea ea MEMO 
66 “e re ee oe ve 
2 e Saeeeen e 
Z EAT Omen ET aod y L114 
4 Se erie STO yee Sis seh TOS 
i eee 8 ae SU eg + ¢'e.006 
i 16 eA eee (Cob plas be ee 
is Uf RUA TOLLE Velen s ‘ 1045 
a ae Mee ug sate Lee PE 
s My aL Oe a Sher ease ee 
- DRT one eg See .005 i 
A PRD Leos eg te, Me 
s Bi URDO ae EZOy ae Weert 
over 20 Ue ees 1. nee 


Again we note the fact that the highest percentage of 


enrollment in the schools is between the ages of 7 and 8. 
It seems hardly right that the falling out of school should 
begin at this early age. We find, further, that this drop- 


ping out continues to the end of the school age. Some 
remedy should be found for this undesirable state of — 


things. The first step, of course, will be to ascertain the 
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cause. This, 1 have intimated heretofore a number of 


times, would be found in the violation of the Child Labor 


law, whereby these young children are put to work. Our 


shops, factories, stores and other places of business are 


full of them. 


The following table shows the variation in attendance 


of the pupils of respective ages, for 1894 and 1895: 


In. De- 
1894. 1895. crease. crease. 
1,186 1,283 were between 5 and 6 yearsofage.. 97 
3,427 3,328 a arias hee +» 99 
3,610 3,688 Mente ew rf 78 
S410! 3,502 4 Sis tekigs mares % 66 
3,414 3.395 if ON PO Been es 19 
3.520 3,401 ¢ Poe eerie i Reo het 
2,019 3,145 = Era lia, 126 
2,796 2,886 ci rea ayo bas - go 
PiaroOor 12,272 ue een nae ss ie 163 
ety 1,367 is DAL gar Seif iy 150 

O20 212736 i Lahey Ota, 116 
Baia 370° ‘i Tor pee pts ‘ 64 
169 5 a in) eat he kk " 8 
78 75 $ Bs iigoiere tov 3 
8 29 1 Onsen 1 21 ag 
35 27 were Over Biba 8 
29,045 29,707 979 257 
EEINCICASC ce ee a re ol 722 
PERCENTAGE OF ENROLLMENT. 
Parcliete a Gearaliweke 
Number who have attended 10 months, or 
more, during the year........ «+++: 1,320 O44 
Number who have attended 8 months, but 
\ oO SNA 9 Lan eae CES 14,857 .499 
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Number Percentage of 
Enrolled. Enrollment. 
Number who have attended 6 months, but 7 
léssithansSy. ce Wei cers oie ws bere sien AEE .146 
Number who have attended 4 months, but 
less than 6..... Diao = <oh td ohne 2,843 £095 


Number who have attended less than 4 . 
TOMES Seer eo apoiaiehs © eiece aie 8 atatoconaaee et 6,367 Re) es 


The largest percentage of attendance, as shown in the 
foregoing table, is found between 8 months and less than 
10 months, the smallest, 10 months and above. This 
would indicate that the longest term of attendance by the 
sreatest number is from 8 to 10 months. This tabulated 
matter, when studied aright and with a purpose, gives us 
valuable information, and leads to conclusions of interest 
to those responsible for the administration of our school 
system. 

A brief quotation from the report for 1894, touching 
this matter, will not be out of place here: , 

“The attention of the public is sharply directed to the 
relation between the enrollment and the average attend- 
ance in our schools; also the comparatively few who com- 
plete the course and graduate from the schools. 

While this is to be deplored, and we are endeavoring 
and hope to increase the number who shall complete the 
course and receive the full benefit of the school, yet we 
feel that the criticism is unfair and misleading. No 
attention or credit is given to the fact that while many do 
not finish and graduate, a goodly number have received 
years of good school training and have, in very many 
cases, left to enter business. The impression given and 
inference drdwn are that all who do not graduate have 
received no benefit from the school course, and conse- 
quently the money expended in support of the schools 


a7 

has been thrown away. This is a great mistake, as a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show, and is all wrong, as it leads to 
a prejudice against the value and efficiency of the public 
schools. It is not possible, as all experience has shown, 
for all who enter to complete the entire course. This is no 
argument against the value and efficiency of the schools. 
On the contrary, it shows that the system gives its oppor- 
tunities to all who can use them fora longer or shorter 
time.” 

One of the greatest hindrances the cause of public 
education has to contend with is the hasty and unfair 
conclusion reached by many in relation to the kind, 
amount and quality of the work done in the schools. 
Almost every one considers himself fully competent to 


pass a final judgment upon the work as to what it should 


be, its extent, and how it should be done. No other pro- 
fession or calling would be willing, or would submit, to 
the judgment of those who have no theoretical or practi- 
cal knowledge concerning this profession or calling. It is 
a source of great satisfaction, however, to know that a 
different and better state of things is near at hand. 


pomOoOlLaATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST FIVE 


PO POs 

Average Average Per Cent. of 
Year. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. 
OTe ee Sieg. 5s 25.757 19,9506 17 678 88.5 
“eke p es PR ae 26,650 20,015 17.588 87.8 
Tee aie ee pces'! 41% 27,361 20,921 18,378 87.8 
TOU Als pee. si 29,045 22,657 20,132 838.8 
BOOS ects. 2° - 29,767 22.303 20,727 83.7 


The value of such tables as the above is in the com- 
parison of succeeding with preceding years. The growth, 
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which, in a large measure, determines the needs, is readily 
seen, and when the call for extended accommodations 
comes there is no difficulty in substantiating the claim. 
The steady growth of the public institutions of a city or 
a community should be carefully watched and studied. 


aL EAC 


The number of day school teachers in the employ of 
the Board, their classification and distribution, and the 
increase for the year ending June, 1895, are shown in the 
following table: 


Males. Females. Total. 
Normal and Training School— 

Normal : Departmen ty ve o)5oek ey aie ie 2 | 3 
Hiph Schools fic... ..)-jhanae gee pee IT 18 29 
Grammar -Schoots ..’. Sys ced: nes pee eee 121 138 
Primary Schodlsi7.\.2 a5. 5 ae eae eee 7 Re 339 
Industrial Schools, Aj...) teehee eee np 6. see 
Colored Schoolia.s5 xt I 3 4 
SPeetdi ad CACHES 7). .0k wn oe eee I 3 BK 

PEMOLAIS ery elotefe aia in 3 2 i eee eee 485 523 
MUTE OT AOA pide’, hos +1 ate aes eee See 3 5¢ 469 504 

Increase 5 ailede big e itang) th ee | 3 16 19 


The increase in the number of teachers for 1895 is 9 less 
than for 1894. The new buildings and additions to several 
others will, without doubt, lead to a considerable increase 


for 1896. This growth of the system, in all directions, is 


a matter of great moment to the school authorities and 


the friends of education in our city. It requires large 
means to supply buildings, appliances and trained teach- 


ers. Great vigilance should be exercised by those re- 
sponsible. 
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TERMS OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to their total experience in teaching: 


Number who have been teaching 1 year or less.......... 21 
Nummer between 1 -and 5 years... .'2e. cee see: yrotee 125 
Number between 5 and 10 years......-.. se eevee eee eee 113 
Pamet spOLWeen. 10 ANd 15 VeatSi. ce cscs es ww as cee es 101 
Pitiper Detween 15 and 20° yearsy. oes vies acc e ee cess 57 
Number between 20. and 25° years:. 1 ce ee eee eee 48 
Perce DCLWCEN (25. ANG) 20° VATS, 3. eee n ne eves a e's Sin ob 31 
Number between 30 and 40' years... ee ee ct ee eee 22 
MN Te CVCALS. (ha laty cia 8 sik cn le aie aida belies wate «rete 5 
Ppmweradire DV any ONE teacher. «6:0: <.0G) 7:8 ponies evaye se 47 years 


Average time of experience of teachers....11 years, 7 months 


Of the total number of regular teachers reported, 523, 
4 per cent. have been,teaching one year or less; 23.9 per 
cent., more than one and less than five years; 21.0 per 
cent., between five and ten years; I9.3 per cent., between 
ten and fifteen years; 10.9 per cent., between fifteen and 
twenty years; 9.2 per cent., between twenty and twenty- 
five years, and 11.1 per cent., over twenty-five years. 

The frequent reference made to the tables in the last 
report, presenting the terms of service of all the teachers 
in the employ of the Board, seems to be asufficient reason 
for continuing them for convenient and ready reference. 

The Superintendent would call attention to some inter- 
esting comments’ on these tables, pages 46 and 47 of re- 
port for 1894. ; 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to the length of time they have taught 
in the schools where now employed: 
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Number who have taught in the present school 1 year or 


less..-+.. ee sia anol a'e 0 0/¢ 9 ee gta ee eee «vee oF 
Number between 1 and 5 yearsS.....-- 2+ sees eeeereeeeee 156 
Number between 5 and 10 vears..... o's «Oe iate "ete eee ean 132 
Number between 10 and 15 yearS...-- «+++eeeseeere + gametes 
Number between 15 and 20 yearS..---. +++ssesereees sie,d SR 
Number between 20 and 25 yearS.....+sss+ seer eeeeces Pies | 
Number between 25 and 30 years..-.-. .seeseeereer cess 15 
Number between 30 and 40 years.......--++ sesnevreee 4 
Number over 40 years.. «..--+++-+++e- ‘2 0s ot 6 gears I 
Longest time any one teacher has taught in school where 

now employed ..\. 0%. «esis o aie eee ee 41 years 
Average 1iM6 75.0%. ea eee eo ...8 years, 2 months 


Of the 523 regular teachers reported, 10.9 per cent. have 
been teaching one year or less in their present school; 
29.8 per cent., between one and five years; 25.3 per cent., 
between five and ten years; 17.6 per cent., between ten 
and fifteen years; 6.1 per cent., between fifteen and twenty 
years; 6.5 per cent., between twenty and twenty-five 
years, and 3.8 per cent., over twenty-five years. . 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND GRADUATION. 


”* 


Number holding 1st grade state certificates... .......-. 30 
é sé 2d ce ee . win ah, coe 15 
ee ee ee 66 
R(cMMMEPOMC MEM Co ee 3 
y: x ist grade county. 1) 2s.) «pn ee 4 
a 2d ¥ My ae 4 
: oe Sea d Ke TRC 4 
ee - “e S 4 6 
city eee cee ee 447 
$ : special (0 COED hd an 14 
Number of Newark City Normal School graduates....... 434 
“i Nads State ‘ 5 "iy 23 
ce 
‘“ graduates from other Normal Schools........ 9 
e c 
“acolledge graduates, s,s: <:cu. uate ota ore ay 
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Number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board for the last five years: 


: Males. Females. ‘Total 
ROR sie xen si viens e oe + oa shila 35 414 449 
Ee oly vieievn'weie' + 0.2 s+s/3* 36 428 464 
ee latewic ssl o's Se eu su de 35 441 476 
vet: pny BRS SS eae a 35 469 504 
SES Os ee er 38 485 523 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN THE CORPS OF TEACHERS DUR- 
ING. THE YEAR. 


We are happy to be able to state that no deaths oc- 
curred among the teachers during the year. 

Mr. J. A. Hallock was transferred from the principal- 
ship of Webster Street to the same position of Elliot 
- Street, dating from September 1, 1895. 

Mr. A. G. Balcom was appointed principal of ‘ Frank- 
lin” School, dating from September 1, 1895. 

Mr. W.S. Willis was appointed principal of Fifteenth 
Avenue School, to date from September 1, 1895. 

Mr. William L. Heineken was appointed principal of 
Charlton Street School, dating from November 1, 1895. 


CHANGES IN GRADE OF SCHOOLS. 


By the action of the Board, the grade of the following 
schools was changed, dating from September I, 1895: 
Webster Street, from a grammar to a primary grade. 
“Franklin,” from a primary to a grammar grade. 
Thirteenth Avenue, from a primary to a grammar grade. 


RECITATIONS. 


Average number of recitations per teacher, heard daily : 


SC UUOL oe ees a oo ain cies ehore «th Sok ee 6 
RIA CHOOL (ort earch st tckie ye hed ctetacd one wee woes 4 
TreGrammar Schools: 66.2000. G36: WEA) Mane ehh hicks 8 


In Primary Schools..... 6... .00e see seee ee eees II 
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KINDERGARTEN CLASSES. 


This part of our elementary course is well received and 
is doing its work in a very satisfactory manner. We now 
have three classes in good working order, fitted up with 
the kindergarten tables and other supplies. There are a~ 
number of first year classes that are doing the kindergar- 
ten work introductory to the full primary course. It is 
expected that several of these classes will be formed, for 
the youngest children, in several other localities at the 
beginning of the April term. 

The purpose, as has been said many times, of this work 
is to train the senses, the observing powers and manual 
dexterity. Also the nature or disposition of the children 
as manifested in the social relations in their plays, games, 
occupations, etc. This can be done in the kindergarten 
exercises as nowhere else. 

This question of the relation of the kindergarten and 
the primary school was very fully discussed in the report 


for 1894, pages 49-53. 
PRIMARY- SCHOOLS; 


These need no apology. They have demonstrated, 
many times, their usefulness and their ‘hecessity. We 
have pointed out in the tabulated statistics of the report 
that the great majority of pupils in our schools are found 
in the primary schools, and that the falling out of school, . 
for work or for other causes, begins in this department. 
It is of the greatest importance that the time these child- 
ren spend in school should be of such character as shall 
conduce to their greatest benefit. Thiscan only be secured 
by’ equipping them in the best manner, and supplying 
them with the most thoroughly trained teachers. There 
should be no hesitancy here. The primary school is no 
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place for the weak and untrained teacher. I know our 
sympathies are often active and ready to excuse or over- 
look these weaknesses. But we must not forget the 
children who may be, and often are, robbed of their only 
chance in life. Time lost here is beyond recall, and no 
matter how excellent subsequent opportunities may be, 
the loss cannot be redeemed. 

“While uttering this caution, I wish to speak a word for 
the great body of competent and faithful teachers who 
are doing work for which society can never adequately 
recompense them. Their devotion and success are recog- 
nized by all. 

It will be seen, by reference to the following statistical 
table, that the growth was steady and that the primary 


work in our schools is not losing ground. 


The following tables show the growth in membership 
and the increase in the number of classes: 


Number of distinct primary schools............ 29 
(DS 1 Nica OREM Cintat tar ee eat haat eatin te 
PRM ET OLLOlASSeS.1Tl, SAME, chase ole vis eee ls wcale e 174 
Decrease from last year..... ota le ras te aay a A 2 
Number of primary departments in grammar 
BGM ILE ID OS, inher ald, Mae ered. aia ots se etic os 18 
ES hig Give Sica f6 oem eha: boars Ree rea era are I 
Number of classes in same...... Seon Ro dete Pad ee, 
Mere OVET AGT VEAL Srilea eae test ele ek ee ree 
ocapnumber of*primary classes:.....% 26.050. 2. 3312 
Increase of primary classes for the year........ 4 


These classes contained in the enrollment, 21,207, an 
increase of 165 over last year; in the average enrollment, 
16,118, an increase of 547 over last year; average per 
teacher on the enrollment, 68; average per teacher on the 
average enrollment, 52. 
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While there have been some small classes in some few 
schools, for reasons not easily removed, we notice that the ~ 
enrollment per teacher, both on the enrollment and the 
average attendance, was large, being 68 on the enrollment 
and 52 onthe average enrollment. On account of change 
in the direction of the growth of population and the en- 
croachments of business and manufacturing enterprises, 
we often find the school district boundary lines somewhat 
out of place. While much can be done to remedy this, 
it cannot be wholly overcome, and we shall occasionally 
find it necessary to pene’ a class not quite up to require- 


ments as to numbers. 


No. ot Average Average Pupils 
School. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. Per Class.. 


Normal and Training— 


Training Department..... 6 307 268 51 
Burnet Streev ais a aete 2 8 404 367 51 
State street 2 uk Sane ee 9 419 369 47 
PAN CSamtt eG Cty syate oy cine Rhea 4 168 136 42 
WEDSTED OLTEet Ais sreta etsteos a 7 324 274 46 3 
Washington street! a3. 5). 8 Pe: 244 216 49 
Marshall Street) 4s). cue: ou 5 225 1947 cae 
POLLO LCCOU pinta pus. -emt ile pied 732 617 52 
BTOOME OtTeetMy sy ois eee 3 15.334) oe 51 
SPOUT ig SILLS Cloeactes os re ora 2 89 73 45 
NEOIINOUCO SLTCET. 5 | vs oe eau 14 796 703 57 
ISAM CE: OELOMLet isin teehee 4 1g! 169 gS. 
PPPMIOLCE OOLLEGL, \ tucte ahs 6 Ba7 205 39 
ROOLOL CC ss SRM «ich EE in 3 121 100 40 
RSAC OLIRUL OUTER GRR. ss acntete wis 8 416 369 52 
Lafayette Street............ 10 498 424 5°. 
Soversotreet oe... site. 2 99 91 50 
South Highth Street......... 7 368 318 ise 
Thirteenth Avenue.... .... 13 742 641 57 | 


Sentra cA Venue sea 8 408 358 Ee 
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No. of Average Average Pupils 
School. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. Per Class. 
(Lock Street.:.... erie) car 4 213 182 53 
Warren Street...., erase 6 295 250 49 
MMR UILE LTCEL. 64409 5) «oe 4 143 117 36 
Wickliffe Street Annex...... 3 159 134 53 
PIMEVETOTAVENUCS 5c 45 <a 0s 8 372 336 47 
Elliot Street..... para tiate eat 6 293 247 49 
US Sy he 103 Soom a 
MiserOOIrCet,;....s AES ASS OER 8 403 Bue 50° 
Elizabeth Avenue......... 2 94 a 47 
PR ETLECE hey 65's + 0164's pc to 6 312 275 52 
RUIRECREDCO Uta c's sc «'< 4. gw o's 8 418 361 52 
MeSEVC EU a sae 8's ute sy es « 8 348 306 44 
PARNER T GEM cya '5 oho ves te oe 8 450 396 56 
North Seventh Street. ..,... 8 432 375 54 
PROSEVINETA VENUE)... + fey os 6 314 277 52 
South Market Street... ./,, 7 352 303 5° 
Fiammpourg Place... .-e2s ses 8 483 432 60 
PIAWEHINS StTcet.. 2. ess sy 6 319 270 53 
South Tenth Street.......,. 12 657 600 cS 
Holland Street.......e.se4, 2 go 81 45 
amaen otrect..... <2... Pia we 631 562 53 
MIAN VENUC tc ss ees 5 8 474 420 59 
Pewtomssireet.ss 5.0 cose, oo 449 419 56 
mienicentnrAvenue......,, 11 619 545 52 
Pamame stone mticet.. 3... 25 ys 4 A 250 218 63 
MUTRP RPE P esi heros ph) d's g sheen 415 366 58 
Bloomfield Avenue........- 2 89 79 AS 
SUMAN HLS a's, oe ss. bao > Rests tie pegs 512 16,118 14,079 ee 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT BY GRADES, 

Month. Fourth, Third. Second. First. Total. 
Septemiber...'.. 2,898 3,615 3,971 5,047 16,131 
CRetMer.). ei +'- 2,927 3,602 4,145 5,860 16,534 


5 
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Month. Fourth.: Third.“ Second. First. Total. 
November....- 2,865 35515 4,144 . 5,824 16,349 
December..:-+ 2,782 3,433 | 3999 54750 15,964. 
January......- 2,788 33479 “alll3,04e cee 16,013. 
February vere ae be) 3,496 3,938 5,708 15,912 
March, «,-¢- +s 2,748 3,431 3,946 5,838 15,963 
April.....-.5.. 2,650 3,400 4,002 6,184 16,236 
May ..-+-seeees 2,618 3,378 3,882 6,306 16,184 
[RTL rater cas 2,532 3,262 3,798 5,971 15,563, 


Averages.... 2,758 3,461 3,977. 5,889 re 


Sharp attention was called last year to the matter of 
Jeaving school between the first year and the fourth year. 
The Superintendent has referred to this a number of 
times. The law bearing on child labor should be more 
rigidly enforced. There can be very little doubt that if 
this law was properly enforced many children now out of 
school would be in attendance. 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT OF PRIMARY GRADES.FOR THE 
LAST FIVE YEARS: 


Year. Fourth. Third. Second. First, Total. 


TOOT ieee sree 2,426 3,065 3,399 4 BITS: 13,635 
Boo 2eer sash se 2/412 2,913 3,391 4,753 13,469 
ROOte ce aa 2,493 37270 3,400 55325 - 14,497 
ESO ssi ak ee re 2,640 3,413 3,827 5,656 15,536 
DOG ae sels iiss; 7 50 3,461 3/077 5,989 16,085 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The condition and progress of these schools have been 
presented in considerable detail for several years past, 
making it unnecessary to extend comment here. They 
hold their own, as will be evident from examination of 
the following tabulated tables. Under the new course of 
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study, we are enlarging and elevating the grade of work 
done in them. A good beginning in algebra was made 
last year. Still better work in this subject is being done 
this year. All the other subjects in these classes are feel 
ing the pressure of advancement. These grades should 
and will very soon do well and easily all the work now 
done in the first year in the High School, thus leaving’a 
full year's time for other and higher work in that institu- 
tion: 


Number of grammar schools, including Colored School... 18 


Pee RPOVET 1ASCLV EST... derete eens nace oe A be pi ean ear igvnel ee 
Pemperor-classes in. Same, ........ Bok CBee py 122 
mE DMEM TRLASE VEATS. 6/6:+ «injsyelste ‘ss « vinieodie er w'alin dw slew ole, 6 
Number of primary schools having grammar classes...... 10 
PETE PC IASSCSANSSAME, oo s.0c pb: oye ele ne eae stapes 'y e's 22 
RPEIOERV OT, LAGUSV COL, 5 ale Vice violas elles nes sine segs 5 
emer Of OTAtMMAr, CLASSES. 6a cas neler hese veins 3 144 
PRO VET last YEal so. saw ue we oes beet ee Aas saad An 


These classes contained in the enrollment, 7,352, an in- 
crease of 452 over last year; in the average enrollment, 
6,182, an increase of 267 over last year. Average per 
teacher on the enrollment, 51; average per teacher on the 
average enrollment, 43. 

The above shows an increase in number of schools, 
number of classes and number of pupils. The average per 
teacher on the average enrollment is 43 throughout the 
city. This is above the legal requirement, and shows un- 
mistakably a sound condition in all respects. 

The following table shows at a glance the number of 
classes in each grammar school, average enrollment, 
average attendance, and the number of pupils per class. 
The showing is a good one for the city: 
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No. of 
School. Classes. 

Biirnet Streete. es ses e esas 8 
SEATCM ETC CLig teats wihl ste ste: ot I 
WebsterStreet ccc ve ee 5 
Washington Street.......... 9 
Morton Street... oo oe ee ees 7 
Monmouth?Street: 2:5 0. 220i 2 
Lawrence Street.....-..0..- 6 
SGIOTE GIy Sheatis aeas cys siete ve I 
CShestnity Otreetiinis « steelers 8 
dalayette SITeet <n. snc oe 6 
South Eighth Street.......:. 9 
Thirteenth Avenue. ...1.... 4 
Central: A Venue i. ces > ies som 6 
Warren ottéeti... «6 sans gees 2 
Summer A Venues... 5's se. 6 « 8 
EliioteStreetizvcse ss cere ‘ 
Wile rastrectine wd...» siete aa 8 
CIV CY SSI CEU Meme hie cree eecties 8 
POUL AO LEE Chater ts rear e sce 2 
North Seventh Street....... pe 
Sout Market Street... 2%." 5 
BamburgsPlace a8 2.7 a. 4 6 
Biawkins Streeter. «Mose ole I 
Bouth Lenth- street. sc... eur 4 
KPamden Strectamieetis'. dee sie 2 2 
Newton sotreetiers.< ciiegnwas 10 
Eighteenth Avenue......... 8 
Er pPOVATLR LIN): Se Aas casement, I 

ME ALGS ates Aedes pea Me ce a 144 


Average 
Enrollment. 


301 


Ancuice Pace 
289 38 
40 44 
188 4I 
308 37 
277 44 
89 49 
236 42 
36 42 
287 39 
200 38 
321 39 
192 53 
2i2 39 
82 46 
339 46 
136 5° 
363 50 
294 
69 38 
172 47 
224 49 
252 47 
43 46 
152 42. 
72 38 
408 44 
331 45 
54 57 
5,066 43 
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AVERAGE ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. ° 


Month. >" Righth. ° Seventh. Sixth. Fifth. Total. 
september... ..... 987 1,376 1,923 2,408 6,694 
Metober 0... 982 1,372 1,914 2,407 6,675 
November..... alae QS 2 1,317 E3859 92,367 6,495 
December....... 937 1,288 1,819 2,286 6,330 
WETUALY yrs cee oe 920 ° 1,264 1,802 2,299 6,285 
Meunuary-% . oe: go4 1,234 1,765 2,249 6,152 
“UMS Si: eae aa 897 1,215 1,718 2,197 6,027 
BRITA tie 6 520) eo) oe 869 1,166 1,648 2,120 5,803 
1s as he a a 862 ri 30 1,607 2,080 5,085 
[MRT EG? Sg Sane 843 1,092 FS hy 2,012 53497 

NVOTA VCS 70 5's'« gI5 M16 1,760 2.248 6,164 


The foregoing table is one of very great convenience, 
_ showing at a glance and in a systematic manner the com- 
parative standing, as to numbers, of all the grades in these 
grammar schools. 

The gradual falling off in numbers from the fifth year 
to the eighth, inclusive, is readily seen. 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT OF GRAMMAR GRADES FOR THE 
LAST FIVE YEARS. | 


Year. Eighth. Seventh. Sixth. Fifth, Total. 
PNM Se tC ald oc) + «'s 825 1,132 1,546 1,949 5452 
GMa ee 839 1,085 TA o4eh {2/k25 51533 
1893 +e seer eens 783 1,058 Fe57O 2,170 51593 
GES St ae ee 830 1,169 1,674 2,269 5942 
TESQR i ahsincn ke 0 gI5 1,246 1,760 2,243 6,164 


We have thought it well to present in the above tabu- 
lated form the growth in these grades for the past five 
years, viz.: from 18gI to 1895, inclusive. In addition to 
the growth, the annual rate of increase is shown. In the 
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i, 
administration of a large and growing system of schools, 
this kind of information is of great importance in provid- 
ing for their accommodation and administration. 

The usual examinations for graduation from the gram- 
mar schools and’ thereby admission to the High School, 
occurred in the High School and Lawrence Street School 
buildings, June 17, 18 and 20, 1895. 

The number of applicants was 855; girls, 484; boys, 
371; an increase of 86 over last year. 

The number graduated, 707; girls, 405; boys, 302; an 
increase of 21 over last year. 

Of the number graduated, 211 were admitted by honor- 
ary graduation; girls, 142; boys, 69; a decrease of 44 
from last year; and 496 by examination; girls, 263 ; boys, 
233; an increase of 65 over last year. | 

The number failed, 148; girls, 79; boys, 69; an in- 
crease of 65 over last year. : 

Of the entire number of applicants, 82.7 per cent. were 
admitted and 17.3 per cent. rejected. 

The pupils were tested on the following questions: 

These questions were prepared by the City Superin- 
tendent with great care. The one purpose in their con- 
struction was to furnish an impartial and thorough test of 
the practical knowledge of the pupils of the various sub- 
jects examined. Every precaution was taken to avoid 
giving or receiving help, or eas tt the pupils to undue 
or unreasonable temptation. ‘ 

The great importance of this examination in shaping 
the promotion from grammar schools to the High School 
makes it necessary that every guard should be thrown: 


around this test as a part of the means of determining 
this promotion. 


Ae 
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ALGEBRA, 


1. Define and illustrate the following : 

A term; a positive term; a negative term ; similar terms ; 
dissimilar terms ; a monomial; a polynomial; a trinominal ; 
a binominal. 

2. Interpret and read the following: 3a (x+c)—5y(x+d), 
5 ax(a—b)—3 cy (c+d). 

Write the following in algebraic expressions : 

Seven times the product of x times y, increased by three 
times the cube of z. 

The product of a, used as a factor 5 times, multiplied by the 
sum of b and c. 

3. Add 10 a’ b—12 a bc—15 b’ c* +10, —4 a b+8 a’ b c— 
10 b? ci—4, 2 a? b+12 a® bet+s b’ct+2. 

From 15 x’ y°—15 take 4 x” y’+z’—4 y’—I0. 

4. A and B started in business, A furnishing $4,000 more 
than LB. Three times B’s capital was then equal to A’s. How 
much did each furnish ? 

5. Multiply 3 am+6c by 8ac+c*. Give and apply the 
formulas for finding the square of the sum of two quantities, 
the square of the difference of two quantities, and the product 
of the sum and difference of two quantities. 

6. A commenced business with three times as much money 
as B. During the year A lost 4 of his money and B gained 
$500. The amount of A’s and B’s money was then equal. How 
much had each at first ? 

7. A man has four flocks of sheep. The second is twice as 
large as the first, the third three times as large as the first, and 
the fourth as large as the first and third together. He has 200 
sheep in all. How many in each flock ? 

8. Divide 4 a‘—5 a’ b’ by 2 a’—3 ab+b®. Find the value | 
of x inthe following: 5 (x+1):+6(x+2)=6 (x +7). 

9. Find the value of x in the following : 

7X—3 + 2X==5X—20+1 


7X—30 —=10+16—7x 
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Twice a certain number increased by 15 is equal to the 
number increased by 19. What is the number? 

io. A man drove 155 miles in three days. On the second 
day he drove 15 miles further than on the first, and on the 
third day he drove 20 miles further than on the first. How 
many miles did he drive each day ? 


HISTORY. i 


1. Describe the living and working in common that charac- 
terized the early years of the Virginia Colony. Write as fully 
as you can about the great charter given to Virginia, and the 
three branches’ of government. 

2. Describe the settlers along the New England coast; the 
English Puritans, and the first colony sent out by the Massa- 
chusetts Company. 

3. Give a condensed account of the preparations for the war 
of the Revolution ; the battle of Bunker Hill; the evacuation 
of Boston. 

4. Write concerning the movement at the South for seces- 
sion. Discuss the States-rights doctrine and the formation of 
the Confederate government. | 

5. Describe the conditions of the war as to the question of 
Union or Secession ; the relation of slavery to the war, and 
the advantages and disadvantages on both sides. 

6. Describe the Vicksburg campaign as to the military 
character of Gen. Grant; his failures at Vicksburg ; his at- 
tempts to carry the place by storm; the final siege and sur- 
render. 

7. Describe the fall of Richmond, beginning with the move-_ 
ments about Petersburg. Give the surrender of Lee’s army 
and closing scenes of the great Civil War. | 

8. Discuss the growth of the country in population, wealth, 
inventions, machines and changes in mode of life. 

g. Write concerning the Legislative, Judicial and Executive 
departments of the government; the purpose of the Constitu- 
tion and taxation. 
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10. Describe the lack of literature before the present century. 
Name at least five of the older writers. What can you say of 
the literature and writers since the Civil War? Of American 
art? 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. A grass plot 4o feet long, 24 feet wide, has a walk around 
the outside 2 feet wide. How many square feet in the walk? 
How much will it cost to inclose the plot with a fence at 15 
cents a yard? 

2. A man bought 150 acres of land at $87.50 per acre. He 
sold at one time 60 acres at $75 per acre, and at another time 
50 acres at $95.60 per acre. What must he sell the remainder 
for peracre to gain $1,155 on the cost? What was the gain 
per cent? 

3. How many square yards of wall paper will it take to 
cover the walls and ceiling of a room 18 feet long, ro feet 
wide and 8 feet high ; allowance to be made for 3 avindows, 
each 5 feet by 4 feet, and two doors, each 7 feet by 5 feet? 
What will it cost at 44 cents per square yard? 

4. A man built a, house costing $10,000 upon a lot costing 
$500. The house was burned and he received 66% per cent. 
of its cost from the insurance company. He then sold the 
land for $875. Did he gain or lose on the entire transaction 
and what per cent? 

5. What will it cost to dig and wall the cellar of a house 
whose length is 414 feet, width 33 feet. The cellar to be 8 
feet deep and the walls 14 feet thick? The digging will cost 
$0.50 a cubic yard and the stone and mason work $3.75 a 
cubic yard? 

6. What are the net proceeds from the sale of 3,460 barrels 
of sugar at $12.50 per barrel, charges for freight and storage 
being 35 cents per barrel ; commission for selling 3 per cent.; 
for guaranteeing pay 12 per cent? 

7. May 10, 1883, I borrowed $8,848, with which I purchased 
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flour at $6,7oabarrel. June 24, 1884, I sold the flour at $7.62 | 


a barrel, cash. What did I gain by the transaction, interest 
being calculated at 6 per cent ¢ 

8. There is a house 112 feet long and each of the two sides 
of the roof is 25 feet wide. How many shingles will it take to 
cover the roof if it requires 6 shingles to cover one square foot ? 
What will the shingles cost at $3.50 per M? 

g. What will it cost to cover with asphalt pavement Chest- 
nut street from Broad to Mulberry, the distance being 60 rods 
and the width from curb to curb 35 feet, at $375 a square 
yard? Also to flag with stone the sidewalks, both sides, at 20 
cents a square foot, the walks each being ro feet wide? 

10. Two persons start from the same place, one walking due 
north at the rate of 3 miles an hour, and the other due east at 
the rate of 4 miles an hour. How far apart will they be at the 
end of eight hours? 

GRAMMAR. 


1, 2, 3, 4. Using not less than thirty-five lines, give an ac- 
count of your school work during the year now closing. Also 
a full description of your proposed plans for the summer 
vacation. | 


The following points will be closely noted in judging the 
composition : * 
(az) Quality of thought. 
(2) Clearness and force of expression. 
(c) Paragraphing, spelling, capitals and punctuation. 
(2) Neatness and arrangement. 


5. Write a social letter of not less than twenty lines. The 
letter must be correctly arranged in all particulars. . 

In judging this composition work, close attention must. be 
given to the thought and the correctness of the forms of ex- 
pression. Sign John or Mary Blank. In no case will the 
pupil use his name or the name of the principal, teacher or 
scholar in the school in writing the composition and the letter. 
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6. Name and define the modifications of verbs. Write 
sentences or a paragraph illustrating the use of each of these 
modifications. Select one of each in your paragraph, naming 
the kind of modification. 

7. Give illustrations either in sentences or a well written 
paragraph of the correct use of the following words: Except, 
accept, proceed, precede, principal, principle, ought, aught, of, 
off. Parse any three of the words you illustrate. 

8. Analyze the following : 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fe// to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


Parse the italicized words. 

_ g. What is meant by inflection? Name the parts of speech 
that are inflected and state for what they are inflected. Name 
the parts of speech that are not inflected. 

10. Make selections from any three of the following authors : 
Irving, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes. 
Name the poem or prose piece from which the selections are 
made. Give the thought or purpose contained in the selec- 
tions you give. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Describe geographical position, latitude, longitude, zones 
of climate and their uses in the study of geography. 

2. Describe the Mississippi Valley as to location, extent, 
form, drainage, climate, natural advantages and its chief cities. 
Draw an outline map of the valley, tracing its largest rivers 
and locating its chief cities. 

3. Describe the Middle States as to location, surface, rivers, 
climate, productions, pursuits and chief cities, 

4. Describe the conditions of plant life and the causes that 
control the distribution of plants. Also, the conditions of 
animal life and the three principal belts of animal life. 
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5. Describe the important features of Asia and Africa as to 
their situation, extent, outline, surface, rivers, climate, produc- 
tions and population. Be! 

6. Describe the British Empire as to its extent, natural 
wealth, manufactures, agriculture, commerce and government. 
Name five important cities. 

7. Describe the following cities as to where located, why, 
growth, population, commercial importance, principal exports 
and imports, routes from New York: San Francisco, London, 
Boston, Newark and Paris. 

8. Compare Europe and North America as to their situa- 
tion, size, form, general surface, climate, principal countries, 
population and chief cities. 

9. Describe New Jersey as to its location, form, size, sur- 
face, rivers, agriculture, manufactures and chief cities. 

10. Draw an outline map of New Jersey: trace the Passaic, 5; 
Delaware and the Hackensack rivers; also outline Staten 
Island and Raritan Bay. Also locate Newark, Jersey City, 
New Brunswick, Trenton, Atlantic City, Asbury Park and 
Long Branch. 

SPELLING. 


DICTATION EXERCISE. 


‘The pine, placed nearly always among scenes disordered 
and desolate, brings into them all possible elements of order 
and precision. Lowland trees may lean to this side and that, 
though it is but a meadow breeze that bends them, or a bank 
of cowslips from which their trunks lean aslope. But let storm 
and avalanche do their worst, and let the pine find only a ledge 
of vertical precipice to cling to, it will nevertheless grow 
straight.” 

“When the Revolution broke out there were nearly three 
millions of people in the American colonies. During the war 
the population increased, and, notwithstanding the interrup- 
tion of business and the destruction of property, wealth also 
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increased. ‘The loss of credit and the inefficiency and suffer- 
ing of the army were principally due to the weakness of the 
government. There were, indeed, thirteen governments, 
bound together very loosely.” 


In addition to the above, the spelling of the words in 
the composition of the Grammar paper was considered 
as a part of the Spelling test. 
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SUMMARY AND COMPARISON OF 1894 AND 1895. 


Number of honorary pupils, 1894 ......... 2,645 
se % yF i ESOG me crates ae SPR Ly 
UMEREWE AGC, 7012 +, o'o or nc w Eve o ote ttrae Waker tid i> «ole 48 
Grade. 1895. 1894. Increase. Decrease. 
oS eee 211 255 4 44 
Biliertaray oes at 163 160 3 
BUT sss Sax otto’ s « 181 181 4 of 
{eck ie lara ae Igo 276 an 56 
MELEE Stale Giclee seieiels 356 332 24 
Riles wien cpheke yo $1 381 382 I 
ye ES ee Oe 568 500 68 
TSt.. sewer reer sons 547 559 12 
BRAS; > ics > 2,597 2,645 95 143 


NUMBER OF HONORARY PUPILS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


Grammar Primary 
Year. Department. Department. Total. 
MOQT eo tewe ewes reece 1,439 25335 Byt74 
ii ear A Sas arama 997 1,805 2,802 
Tere tg = eieis"soe's 2 6° 878 1,706 2,584 
EMA tog -teke Me ose 8 0 : 872 jt de 2,645 
“US bees EEA Sa Galgeee 745 1,852 2,597 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Just now this institution occupies a larger place in the 
public attention than perhaps ever before in its history. 
Its"crowded condition, its imperfect and wholly inade- 
quate accommodations, its important relation to the 
entire public school system, its strong hold upon the con- 
fidence and support of the community, have appealed to 
the good sense and sound judgment of all friends of 
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education. The influence of this has removed not only 
all doubt and hesitancy, but it has also awakened public 
interest and concentrated the activities of the Board of 
Education and the Common Council upon an efficient line 
of action, which gives good assurance that we shall soon 
rejoice in the possession of an ample and creditable 
High School building. 

For years the character and influence of this school 
upon our city, educationally, commercially, professionally, 
industrially and for general culture, have been presented 
to the Board and the public, so fully and so many times, 
that it is entirely unnecessary to repeat here. 

The Superintendent desires to note briefly the action 
already taken, and some of the necessary conditions that 
should be considered in carrying out this important 
measure. 

-This High School question was quite fully, and with 
some considerable detail, discussed by the Superintendent 
in the report for 1894. He refers to that for these de- 
tails. (See page 110.) 

At the meeting of the Board of Aldermen, held Octo- 
ber 19, 1894, Alderman Ogden moved that the necessary 
steps be taken to authorize the Common Council to bond 
the city in order to raise a sufficient sum of money to 
erect a suitable High School building for Newark. This 
motion was unanimously adopted and the necessary steps 
were promptly taken. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education, held May 
31, 1895, the Committee on Normal and Training and 
High Schools presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the buildings devoted to High School pur- | 
poses are improperly located, unsuitable and entirely inade- 
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quate to meet the pressing needs of said school, and in accord- 
ance with the act passed by the Senate and General Assembly, 
providing for the purchase of lands and the construction and 
repair of buildings for High School purposes, the Board of 
Education hereby requests the Common Council to appropriate 
such sum or sums of money as may be deemed necessary for 
the purchase of lands and the erection thereon of a suitable 
building, which shall be a credit to the city. 


This resolution received the emphatic approval of the 


ward, 


At the November meeting, 1895, the Committee on 


School Houses presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Board of Education having performed 
its present entire duty under Chapter VI, of the laws of 1895, 
in certifying to the Common Council the necessity of a new 
High School building, that the Common Council be again 
requested to provide for an appropriation of a sufficient suny 
of money, not to exceed three hundred thousand ($300,000) 
dollars, to the end that this Board, through its proper commit- 
tees, may, at once, proceed to select a suitable site to be sub- 
mitted to them for their concurrence. 


Through these resolutions the whole matter touching 
the selection of a site and the erection of a High School 
building was placed in process of realization. The Board 
and the Building Committee are moving with commend- 
able promptness and intelligence. 

The first and, in my judgment, the most important 
thing to be settled is the site, for the proper location, 
in all respects, of this High School building. No mis- 
take should be made here. There are many considera- 
tions that should be weighed, and well weighed, before 
this site is settled upon. Different individuals and differ- 
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ent classes of people have many and different reasons, 
that move them in the selection of a locality for a build- 
ing like this. Some are moved almost entirely by the 
idea of centrality. They reason this way. This school 
is for the city at large, and no locality should receive 
favor or consideration over any other locality. Their 
premises and _ their reasoning bring them to the con- 
clusion that the location must be geographically central. 
While there is truth and force in what they say, centrality 
is only one element, among many, that should be con- 
sidered. 

Others look at this question from the architectural or 
monumental standpoint. The city has none or, at least, 
very few public buildings; this is to be a large and costly 
structure and should, for that reason only, be placed in a 
Jocality that will best exhibit these features, forgetting 
‘that art and architectural structures and educational 
forces create their own centers. a 

Another reason is given, that some think, should largely 
influence the location of this building, viz.: Itisa public 
building and should be grouped with the other like 
structures of the city, in some prominent, central part. 

Another and very important consideration is accessi- 
bility. How can the school be reached most expedi- 
tiously or in the least time, with the least inconvenience 
and cost to the pupils? This consideration should never 
ibe overlooked. I would note this word of comment just 
here. All important localities and institutions soon be- 
come accessible by reason of their importance and influ- 
ence. A community will not find it difficult for any 
length of time to reach, anywhere inits midst, that which 
it honors and values. 

In settling this question perhaps no_more important 
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element can be recognized than the direction, growth and 
distribution of the population; this is especially true in the 
locating of school buildings. I know that there are many 
considerations and influences that operate in determining: 
the site of such an institution as this one under discussion ; 
the commercial and financial interest of those who have, 
or think they have, desirable plots for such use; the 
effect upon the adjoining neighborhood ; the effect of the 
vicinity upon the institution itself; the possible or prob- 
able hindrances, inconveniences or nuisances that may 
spring up in the near vicinity to the great detriment of 
the school, practically nullifying the purpose for which 
it was erected. These are matters of vital importance, 
and should have their full weight. In large commercial 
and manufacturing cities these disturbing and hindering 
forces are specially potent. 
_ The purpose of the school is to educate the community 
who organizes and supports it. Anything that interferes 
with this should be.avoided or removed. In locating the 
school building, freedom from the noise and disturbance 
of the busy, active thoroughfare, is a matter of great im- 
portance as regards the peace and full usefulness of the 
school. In many of our large cities, schools are frequently 
practically destroyed in consequence of the roar and con- 
stant rattle of the street traffic that must necessarily take 
place on central and, almost surely, overcrowded thor- 
oughfares. The plain, sensible remedy is, keep off and 
at a safe distance from these busy, noisy centers. To do 
this may and almost certainly will require a deviation: 
from the geographical center, or even the center of popu- 
lation for the time being. , 
The somewhat extensive park system contemplated 
and outlined for Newark will have a great influence in 
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determining the trend and distribution of the population. 
This should receive full consideration by the Board in 
the location of the public High School for our city. If 
the best future and permanent interest of this institution 
and the system of public schools require that the idea of 
mere centrality, or public prominence or present accessi- 
bility, should be subordinated to the real interest, as 
shown in the probable future development and progress 


of the city, then it should be done, no matter what ad-. 


verse criticism may be offered. 

I desire to repeat what was said on page 81, report of 
1894: 

“T beg to offer a few suggestions regarding the kind of 
building, as to the extent and plan, needed to meet the 
present and future demands of Newark. 

“The building should accommodate easily and well, 
from 1,200 to 1,500 pupils. This will require from 35 to 
40 class rooms. These rooms should be not less than 28 
by 32 feet in size, and 14 feet high. They should be so 
lighted that all the pupils will receive the light from the 
left or the left and the rear, but in no case should pupils 
face the light. The ventilation should be such as will 
insure an ample supply of pure air of proper temperature 
without exposing anyone to dangerous drafts. 

“The furniture should be single desks and adjustable. 
The adjustment of the desks and seats to the size of the 
pupils is, from the physical standpoint, of the greatest 
moment. Iam quite sure that we are not aware of the 
extent of the injury that may and does arise from the use 
of desks and seats not suited in size and construction to 
the occupant. I think that all our, class rooms should, 
as soon as practicable, be furnished with single adjustable 
furniture. % 
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“ The building should contain an assembly room ample 
enough to seat the entire school; also to accommodate 
the- Commencement exercises and other public occasions. 
There should be a well equipped gymnasium of such size 
and so planned and arranged that the physical training 
of all the pupils can be well done. | 

‘The laboratory facilities should be of such character 
as to size and equipment, that the classes in physics, 
chemistry and the natural sciences can be thoroughly 
instructed in accordance with correct principles and 
methods. 

‘Library and reading room facilities should be suffici- 
ent and of such character, in regard to accessibility and 
arrangement, that they may render the greatest possible 
aid in the reference, investigation, research and literary 
work of the pupils. 

“The true and refined social side of the school life of 
our sons and daughters should not be overlooked. A 
reception and social room should be a ‘part of the High 
School equipment. . 

“The yards, courts and all the appurtenances thereto 
should be ample and well adapted to the purposes 
intended.” | 

The danger that always threatens the erection of such 
buildings is insufficient ground. Almost without fail 
before the structure is completed the discovery is made 
that the lot is too small. This is a serious matter, as we 
all know from much experience. When this happens to 
a school building it becomes a calamity. The school 
authorities should have complete control of all sides of its 
school buildings. This is an absolute necessity, especially 
in a building such as this should and doubtless will be. 
Light, ventilation, surroundings, proper approaches and 
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the prevention of numerous petty nuisances, which are 
serious and troublesome, because of their proximity, can 
be controlled only by having plenty of ground room. 

The premises should cover an entire block, the house 
occupying the central portion. All can see that this 
places these essential matters, named above, under the 
full control of the Board, providing, of course, that the 
location is in a suitable neighborhood. I feel confident 
that the Board, through its Building Committee, will 
make no mistake here. 

The following table exhibits the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each grade of the High School during the past 
year: 


Grade. Males, Females. Total. 
DENIOLS 07, cit ee + ete eter tenes 23 51 74 
FUMIO cote s sue ie re 47 71 118 
Pecone Years cc eeuriaee 155 154 309 
Hirstey cary seis c, iam acres 285 343 628 

PLIQEAL sy etacexe sfsl shee ctcecenenene 510 619 1,129 


The following table shows the number of graduates for 
each year since 1862, thirty-four years: 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
S02 meat ee One 8 oF 8 
TSO3s salen ttrs b's stele te cietoiae 8 22 30 
TL ODiee tp wis erties 4 os fee eros 6 8 14 
PO eal caleee ha ots fin el ately 6 13 19 
POOL seh tele pee doe Abe 8 16 24 
TS OUT c's fete Seta ous Sue tote 4 23 27 
MOOS. sysieie ated wlatels byia'h ie 4 25 29 
TOG 5 oem tere aie opel sce 4 x 6 30 36 
Poly ORGY Spice apt ee penne Sige 7 34 41} 
Mya if Salt eyelein'eela,6's\e' 0) weegg 9 19” 28 
1872. . : 10 #30 40 
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Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1D73.0s+e0s0 An eager iNs 13 26 39 
MEGS wicta tie cle oldies awe 14 18 32 
SER Se ehokete ufela/bve%s, sfowere 14 ae 47 
eae SiS antons sere 17 46 63 
PREPARE ianesk silva, we io ot 2! 19 41 60 
Rt ier eiake es cn(6! Ac huviete 32 47 79 
erect ots 5? << sa2k eee ¥ ete 24 48 72 
SER 6 ar a en 26 39 65 
rails se HOME 2 is 0? ge aisse 24 46 70 
Benen ea ss 24 Gis ero) > Oy Pe 53 74 
SINS Pees tales tals ale) «5 sae ats 6 27 48 75 
1884,.... Rate stator as oye tars 30 40 70 
ESN irae eee 39 43 82 
Bes PleNite o's o.011 0 5 LP Be 42 53 95 
SY eee 32 hee hS 7 
PORNORE Se cts fms /pv0l» os és » 0 27 63 go 
BC iale’ v.06 sin s.ciuj a's « 37 61 98 
C2. Ab eee Reece St 49 100 
BOE ees vcwo veces vee a9 67 104 
Oo La SEA aS 43 48 gi 
oS po SAR aie aR ina a 328 61 99 
DOOAr es e'5, +s es ee ae fv exis 50 104 
UM hoa aaa 57 46 103 
Total No. of graduates. 794 1,291 2,085 


An average of sixty each year. 


The graduates for this year were distributed as follows: 


BETES HERS OULSE ofc a5 00 sis) eie e catanitets AE cheia ook es 6 
RR ASOUTSE coors okt oivrele ein eine ere statin ais weiss we 13 
EA RC OUTSC «2s ta ca ects net ce eRe ees eae 4 
Pere Tei al COUISE, Yate eataet oe ees ale ede vist t ets race 
aticaece ola COUTSEs, pile dale te see aes Shoe cyl 
Pratilese Glassicalu Courses way! cele we erdtee's 0 tatty 9 
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Of the entire number of graduates, 69 were of the four 
years’ course and 34 of the two years’ course. 


HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Graduates. 
Enrollment. 4 Years’ 2 Years’ 
Year. Males. Females. Total. Classes. Teachers. Course. Course ‘Total. 


L8Gie.; 26000551, O20pe 2s naw 74 30 104 
L802%> (37382007980 [24 tees 66 25 gt 
1893-- 398 587 985 23 25 76 23 «99 
1$04.: A34° 500 10301 9249 926 76 28 104 
1095... STON O19, LIZOhee7 een 69 34 103 


There has been, for a number of years past, consider- 
able discussion concerning the propriety of abandoning 
the public commencement exercises of the High School. 
Much has been said for and against the custom. The 
chief reason given by those opposed, is the cost to the 
parents and pupilsand the Board in making the necessary 
personal and public preparation and arrangements. 
Another reason given is, it requires a great amount of 
time on the part of the class and the school, that could 
be better used for other purposes. It is true the occasion 
costs some money, labor and time. It is true also that it 
demands of the pupil time and preparation. It is further 
true that everything worth having costs something. And 
it is again true that there can be no objection to the cost 


of money, time and labor if an adequate return is 


received. 

We must bear in mind that this isa public occasion, 
commemorating an important epoch in a public institu- 
tion. The public have a right to witness and to come in 
close contact with, some at least, of the exercises and 
results of the institutions it establishes“and supports. 
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This is an occasion towards which even pupils in the 
primary and grammar schools look with hope and pride. 
It is well known that the commencement exercises of 
the High School are of great interest to the friends of 
our public schools throughout the city. The stimulating 
influences of these exercises are deeply felt by the schools 
of the city, and thereby this great institution is kept in 
the memory and near the hearts of the citizens of Newark. 

I feel sure that the interests of education, as found in 
the public sentiment of the community in favor of public 
education, as manifested in the pride and enthusiasm of 
the large number of citizens who attend from year to 
year these commencements, will many times compensate 
for the outlay of time, money and labor. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


They were held in Jacobs’ Theatre on Friday evening, 
June 14, 1895. A large audience was present and ex- 
pressed gratification with the exercises. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
OVERTURE—“ Semiramis,” - - - . Rossint 


ENTRANCE OF GRADUATING CLASS AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
MarcH—Dedicated to the Class of ’g5, : - Voss 


OratTion—‘‘ The Perils of a Crown,” 


CLIFFORD E, ADDIS. 


Essay—* The Mantle of Elijah,”’ 


MISS PHBE J. ROWDEN. 
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CHorus—“ Spring Song Waltz,” - - - Nentwich 
) ACCOMPANIED BY MISS J. ETHEL RIKER. 
Essay—‘‘ Die Mutter und Jungfrau in Goethe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea,” 


MISS ANNIE M. BROWN. 
Music—“ The Nightingale and the Frogs,” - LEilenberg 
Essay—*“ Apropos of the-New Parks,” 

MISS EVA M. CAMPBELL. 
ORATION—“ Liberality in Views,” | 


PHILIP MENDEL. 


CuHorus—“ Approach of Spring,” - - - Gade 
ACCOMPANIED BY MISSES RIKER AND HOLMES, 


ORATION—“ Der Wahre Reichtum,” 
EDWARD F. MAGUIRE. 


Essay—* Liberty in English Song,” 
MISS JESSIE DONALD. 


SOLo—" Friends,’ - . : - : : Lohr 
MISS LILLIAN B. OSBORNE, 
Accompanied by Messrs. Von Gehren and Loehnberg. 


Essay—‘‘ Aeneas and Arthur,” 
MISS GRACE ALLEN FRAZEE. 


CuHorus—“ Jack and Jill,” . - ~ yt Caldtcott 


OratTion— The Power of Example,” 
THOMAS K. MCCLELLAND, JR. 


Music—“ Rob Roy,” - - - . R. de Koven 


PRESENTATION OF CLASS FOR GRADUATION, BY E, O. Hovey, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


AWARDING OF DipLoMas, BY Henry J. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ot 
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GRADUATES OF 1895. 
SENIOR BOYS. 

Clifford E. Addis, 
Walter L. Coursen, 
Jacob W. Crane, 
Horace S. Cory, 
A. Clifford Cook, 
Homer J. Diefendorf, 
Paul F. Girtanner, 
Fred. G. von Gehren, 
W. E. Helmstedter, 
W.-+L. R. Haines, 
Elmer Irving, 


Richard Krementz, 
Fred. M. Kreiner, 
Milton Lehlbach, 
August C. Loehnberg, 
Harry L. Marker, 
Philip Mendel, 
Thomas K. McClelland, Jr., 
Edwin H. Murdoch, 
Ferdinand Pinner, 
John Rutan, » 
Claud E. Scattergood, 
William Talbot. 


SENIOR GIRLS. 


L. Louise Beach, 
Ella E. Beers, 
Grace B. Bergfels, 

_ Jessie L. Biddinger, 
Annie M. Brown, 
Elizabeth J. Brown, 
Mary K. Brown, 
Carrie M. Brown, 
Ella B. Carter, 

Eva M. Campbell, 
Josephine Campbell, 


Elizabeth W. Clearman, 


Maud W. Combs, 
Grace A. Dewolf, 
Mary I. Dickerson, 
Jessie Donald, 
Flora M. Donsbach, 
A. Adele Doremus, 


Josephine Gibian, 
Emma Greene, 
Alice M. Holmes, 
Mabel Hopler, 
Flora F. Joralemon, 
Olive Kenny, 
Emma A. Kingston, 
Anna Lehlbach, 
Martha W. Levy, 
Sarah Meyer, 
Lillian B. Osborne, 
Louise C. Overgne, 
Elizabeth E. Pfister, 
N. Gertrude Reeves, 
J. Ethel Riker, 
Bertha M. Romer, 
Phoebe J. Rowden, 
Margaret L. Rusling, 
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Emma Drummond, Sarah E. Smith, 

Agnes C, Finn, Susan Van Steenbergh, 
Grace A= Frazee, Mary L. Vincent, 
Anna E. Fussell, Adeline Weil, 

Dorris Geppert, Emma L. Wenzel. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE, 


John J. Adams, Jr., Thomas McMahon, 
Frank Beitel, Edward Merkel, 
Arlington Bensel, Edward I. Miller, 
Albert Brendler, Amos Morse, 
Ferdinand Bucksbaum, Michael J. Quigley, 
Fred. Campbell, George Reed, 

Jesse L. Conger, Oscar Rundzieher, 
Thomas J. Gallagher, John S. Schwinn, 
Charles A. Heim, Ernest Searing, 
William Hilser, Max Skou, 

Joseph Horter, Matthew J. Smith, 
Watson W. Ingersoll, George W. Snedeker, 
Fred. Keppler, Albert J. Toering, 
Alfred H. Krick, Fred. L. Tompkins, 
George Macomber, ‘ Frederick B. Vreeland, 
Edward F. Maguire, Walter H. Walker, 


Frank Martine, | Harry Wild. 
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THE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This essential department of our system, notwithstand- 
ing its wholly inadequate accommodations and facilities 
for doing its teaching and training work, and extending 
its influence as an educational power, is making steady 
and permanent progress in the way of improvement. 

The Normal School question has been fully and many 
times discussed. We will take no time for that now. 
When the new High School shall become an accom- 
plished fact, we shall be able to consider, with pretty cer- 
tain success, the enlargement and improvement in all 
directions of our Normal School. 

In my judgment there should be an increase in the 

“number of Normal Schools in the state of New Jersey. 
We cannot, in any satisfactory degree, supply the schools 
of the state with professionally trained teachers with our 
present Normal resources. We should have at least 
three of these institutions in the state—one in the south- 
ern part of the state, another in the northern to co- 
operate with our excellent Central Normal School at 
Trenton. I trust the State Board of Education and the 
legislature will give this matter early and effectual 
attention. Of course Newark is an excellent locality for 
the northern section of the state. 
_ The work in our city school during the past year has 
been a decided improvement over former years, and the 
promise for the future is encouraging. The professional 
character and spirit of the work are among the most 
noticeable features. There is a feeling of interest and 
pride manifested by all connected with the institution 
that is commendable. - 

The observation and practice department is becoming, 


ae ee ae 
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from year to year, strong in principles and methods and 


very helpful to the pupil teachers, 


This is shown in a 


marked degree in the ready and efficient work done by 
the graduates, almost from the very beginning of their 
class work. The methods of presenting, teaching and 
illustrating the various subjects in the school course are 


good proof of the value of the training. 


The following exhibits the enrollment, attendance and 
the number of graduates since the organization of the 


school : 
Average 
Enrollment. 

Ee de lao ede ge 38 
Pte ear aie e he 9 -e.0 (0m 5, 682 28 
Temi che Cains sn 2 ere 0s 31 
ete to 6 wi oia go cw 
“OA SA Sg a a 39 
Eee Biseiig sic otek als « 36 
SIMON Ce 5 4-0 ies ge nes 41 
BP Eg 6 yin hs oo es 55 
BUEN g eras ot ois oh ath'a's's v0)! 33 
Vel OCIAS HOS R Rena gga eran 43 
Ray pha ches e848 50 « 79 
Bree Riera a fre tieks.'s ove 5 iv 0 t5)s SI 
TEENS © yi coos s 08 5 oes go 
0 OE AT ARE Re A 84 
Bete oqriai eek ease 0.5 72 
Lae en a io 76 

“Averages... Diced een o4 

Total number of graduates............. 


Average 
Attendance. 


29 
25 
26 
34 
32 
32 
34 
49 


Graduates. 


29 
27 
28 
36 
35 
35 
36 
53 
33 


40 
43 
38 


The class day exercises were held in the Normal 


School building, on Wednesday afternoon, 


i! 


June 26, 
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1895, before the immediate friends of the graduates and 
the officers and members of the Board. They were much 
appreciated by those in attendance. 


PROGRAM. 


(Lass Sonc—“ A May Day Dance,” - Ethelbert Nevin 
Words by ELIZABETH WARD ‘HARVEY, 
Accompanied by JENNIE M.' DOWIE, S.. LOUISE CLARK. 
SALUTATORY— 
; ADA G. ABBEY. 
Honor TuHesis—“ Relation of the Normal School to 


Education,” 
SARAH C. MOORE. 


Cuorus—‘The Son of God Goes Forth to War,” S. B. Whitney 
CLASS. 
<CLASS POEM— 
ALICE B. VAN ARNAM. 
VocaL Soto—* Because I Love You Dear,” - C. B. Hawley 
GENEVIEVE A. CASHION. 
C.Lass HistoRY— 
EMILIE WANGNER. 
PRESENTATION OF APPROPRIATE GIFTS TO THE CLASS— 
GRACE DRUMMOND, FRANCES G. FISHER, FLORENCE RYERSON, 


ADA G. ABBEY. 


Cuorus—“ Twilight,” - - - - Franz Abt 
CLASS. 
CLASS PROPHECY— 
FRANCES G. FISHER. 
Trio —‘‘-The Daffodils,” - bee - King Hall 


S. LOUISE CLARK, CLARA MABEL DILL, FLORENCE RYERSON. 


3 a 
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THe Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF CLASS OF '95— 


HELENA MC CLELLAND. 


VALEDICTORY—" Parting is a Sweet Sorrow,” 


MILLICENT SCHWAB, 


PRESENTATION OF CLASS— 


PRINCIPAL JOSEPH CLARK. 


AWARDING OF DipLomas, HENRY J. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT 


OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


GRADUATES FOR 1809s. 


Ada G. Abbey. 

Grace Isobel Ames, 
Mary R. W. Baker, 
Katharine V. Ball, 
Annie Barth, 

Emma R. Beach, 

’ Genevieve A. Cashion, 
Mabel Chandler, 

S. Louise Clark, 

Clara Mabel Dill, 
Florence M. Dougherty, 
Jennie M. Dowie, 
Grace Drummond, 
Lois F. Elston, 

Ida B. Edwards, 
Frances G. Fisher, 
Kittie B. Fisher, 

L. Edna Freeman, 
Lillian Ganong, 
Emma Gauch, 


E. Elise Geissele, 
Elizabeth Ward Harvey, 
Pauline C. Johnson, 
Helena McClelland, 


Louise G. McVey, 


Virginia L. McWhood, 
Sarah C. Moore, 

Mary E. Richards, 
Christiana Roalefs, 
Sadie G. Russell, 
Florence Ryerson, 
Millicent Schwab, 
Florence R. Thowless, 
Elizabeth M. Townley, 
Addie L. Utter, 

Alice B. Van Arnam, 
Harriet E. Van Nest, 
Emilie Wangner, 
Minnie W. Williams, 
Josephine Wyckoff, 


Ella W. Young. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Newark still practically stands alone in maintaining 
this class and grade of schools which are held during the 
long summer vacation, when it is thought by some to be a 
great crime to attend school anywhere. These schools 
have been in successful operation for ten years. They 
are more popular and. successful to-day than when first 
organized. They need no defence; they have found 
their own place and demonstrated their own usefulness. 

The past year has been among, as to discipline, man- 
agement and instruction, the most’ successful in their 
history. 

I am frequently asked, are the children willing to attend 
and are teachers ready to teach during the summer vaca- 
tion? I can answer, we have no trouble in these respects. 
The children love to attend and the teachers are willing 
and glad to teach. I can say without any hesitation that 
all the teachers and pupils. are cheerful, contented and 


interested. 
No. of No. of Pupils Enrolled. Average 

Schools. Classes, Males, | Females, ‘Total. Attendance, 
James Street... .)...00%. 2 58 56 114 63 
Webster Street. -.. 5,-5.4 3 84 88 72 109 
Morton Street... 2. ss. 15 377 364 741 483 
Wickliffe Street... .).°%. 4 142 106 248 138 
Piampure. Places Gans... 7 169 220. Oe 272 
South Tenth Street..... 7 219 160 379 241 
Newton Street......... 9 273 251 524 336 
Eighteenth Avenue..... IO 282 231 513 358 


TOtals. acters eee Fee 57. 1,604 1,484 3,088 2,000 


’ 
It will be seen by the above figures that more boys enter 


the schools than girls. This is an improvement for the 


IOI 


street. The influence of these schools upon the characters 
and habits of this large body of children who cannot leave 
the city, is worth many times more than they cost. This 
is a fact that the School Board can well consider. 

The following exhibits the various ages of the children 


attending: 
Schools. 


Hames otreet:. .- 
Webster Street...... 


Morton Street...... 


Wickliffe Street..... 
Hamburg Place..... 
South Tenth Street.. 
Newton Street...... 
Eighteenth Avenue.. 


POLAT S Ad lola. tie ts 


The following shows what schools the 
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122 


117 


8 GaNieto 
to to to 
Ova, Soa 
20 ULE 16 
20 tO 20 
136 124 139 
42 54 53 
72 72 #74 
72719854 
105 88 go 
Toran 75 


before entering the summer schools: 


Public 
School. 
James Street..........4. 95 
BVENSLETS{TECL, §) 02 5: sceic%n)s 131 
BPGIEON Streets so 5 )<\u;0 ei 0 660 
Wickliffe Street..... 146 
manu PlaCe oss. ve « 288 
Bouth benth Street... .;.. 37 
PreWLONOLTECE. 6... .05 467 
Eighteenth Avenue...... 488 
PUES toe sve «(0's a! 0; » 2,612 


to to to 
Ea?) Deh Bort 54 
ERR SIEGES 
Beetec Oe Ls 
ov be ee 
42 24 19 
48 33 13 
S9me 9s yd 
5On45 110 


366 247 104 


Private 
School. 


Io 
40 
63 
94 
IOI 


to to 
15 16 
[ 
7 [ 
2a 
2 
2 I 
6 2 
4 
Pee!) 


pupils attended 


al 


No School. 
9 
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STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


No of Average 
Year. Classes. | Enrollment, Attendance. 
TOO Jones ecko tvie le: wk 43 2,481 147007 
TOS eevee eteyoLal- Ae so 46 2,720 “hot TA 
TOO 8 Alvis a shes! baie Sues 2,702 1,617 
WOOK) 4 oie vaca taweie hate tus fap 2,853 1,756 
ES O5 fginieias: es ean 57 _ 3,088 2,000 


The above figures show that the growth and progress 
is steady from year to year. If there were not a living 
principle in them this would not be so. They would, like 
all institutions without use and vitality, die. | i 


EV ENING SCHOOES: 


These schools probably receive more criticism than any 
other department of our system. The main reason for 
this is the deficient and imperfect knowledge-of the 
evening school problem on the part of those who criticise 
most. I must not be understood as assuming or stating 
that this part of our system of public instruction is with- 
out fault, and, therefore, above censure of any kind. Far 
from this. On the contrary, it is sadly in need of 
improvement. No one knows that better than the Super- 
intendent. He has studied the evening schools from 
the standpoint of an educational factor in our city. 
dey até part. sofia comprehensive plan to bring 
the advantages of education within fair reach of the 
great body of wage earners, the industrial classes, who 
for various reasons are deprived of the opportunities 
afforded by the day schools. They must earn a living or 
help support the families of which they are members, and 
if it were not for the evening school they would be cut off _ 
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from all opportunity of improving their education. Their 
duties, as laboring people, make it impossible for them 
to attend, during all parts of the evening school term, 
with the same regularity and preparation for work when 
there, as is done in our day schools, with which they are 
constantly compared, and the resulting contrast forming 
the basis upon which they are criticised. I do not pre- 
sent these statements as an advocate in order to justify or 
cover up their faults and weaknesses. I wish to do them 
and the system justice. We, who judge them, should 
know what they can and what they cannot do. 

Another difficulty that should be considered in relation 
to this evening school work is the short time of the ses- 
sions, only one hour and forty-five minutes per evening, 
and out of this must come many interruptions, consuming 
time, that cannot be wholly avoided in schools containing 
a number of classes, sometimes as many as thirteen or 
fourteen. This, you see, reduces the actual time for in- 
struction and individual teaching to a comparatively 
small amount, and of course does and must count in the 
final results. 

Another cause that has many times been noted and 
condemned is the employment of inexperienced teachers 
who seek these places, not to render competent and 
acceptable service, but to earn money. This, without 
doubt, has been the most serious hindrance with which 
these schools have had to contend. 

The important change made in the management of 
these schools at the beginning of the administration of 
the present Board, in placing the entire control and 
supervision of them in the Evening School Committee, 
promises improvement in this matter. The first action of 
the Committee was to passa resolution that none but 
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those who had had successful experience in teaching and 
whose qualifications as to scholarship and methods of 
teaching were accepted by the Superintendent. | 

Under this resolution the corps of teachers for this 
present term were nominated. The requirements of the 
resolution were insisted upon in all appointments. I feel 
able to say that in the very great majority of classes we are 
receiving the best service we have ever had in.our evening 
schools. Do not understand that this is intended to 
apply to every class. I mean to say we have had a larger 
proportional number of successful teachers than here- 
. tofore in these schools. The discipline has been better. 
The useless and disturbing material that had floated into 
the class was soon out of the way or settled down to 
profitable work. i 

But how can these schools be improved? They are 
accepted as a permanent part of the educational system 
of Newark, and the policy and effort of the Board should 
be to make them as efficient as possible. : 

Of course the first necessity is the thoroughly qualifeel 
teacher; without this, everything else fails. When this 
requirement is fully recognized and complied with, the — 
greatest obstacle in the way will be removed. 

Next comes a good strong organization, well and 
efficiently administered by the Superintendent and the 

principal. Also under this organization a systematic 
classification of the school which will enable each teacher 
to do successful and classified work. 

I wish to note here that since the opening of the 
present year, last October, a good effort has been made 
by the principals and teachers to classify, individualize 
and concentrate the: work in the direction of greater | 
profit to the pupil. 
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New points of interest have been introduced; new 
methods of arousing the personal effort of the pupil and 
bringing him to realize, more than heretofore, the oppor- 
tunities he now enjoys, thus stimulating him to the full 
and practical use of the means at hand. 

In one of the largest schools a system of certificates, 
each covering a definite portion of the course of study, 
has been devised by the principal and his teachers and 
approved by the Superintendent. These certificates are 
awakening new interest throughout the entire school, 
which has sustained its number, under this influence, to 
an unusual degree. I cite this instance to show what 
can be done when the right kind of effort is put forth. 
In other schools new topics, ways and means have been 


introduced and used with much promise. 

The practice of using the special qualifications of 
teachers in different classes, or, in other words, the 
departmental system in a limited way, has been encour- 
aged with good results. The idea of the Superintendent 
is that a steady, unfolding and development of the course 
of work, as to comprehensiveness and special application, 
is the best and safest way of improving these schools. 

lL would recommend that provision be made for a 
course of lectures on subjects of practical interest to the 
upper grade classes. These lectures can be given at 
small cost. They should cover such subjects as are 
specially useful to the laboring man, the citizen, the 
mechanic, the business man, etc. These can be so 
arranged that they can be given in the different schools 
at different times by the same lecturer. I feel sure that 
great interest can be aroused in our evening school work, 
and much good done by this course. I know of no other 
means that will be so certain to increase and sustain the 
attendance. 
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I have another suggestion I wish to make and recom- — 
mend for consideration. It is to extend the evening 
school term to April 1, or one month, and hold sessions 
only four evenings, per week. I hear complaint of the 
strain upon the pupils who attend five evenings per week 
and work all day from- five and a half to six days every 
week. They say that all chance for social life is taken 
away. Many of our best teachers refuse to enter these 
classes, or, after a trial, leave them on account of the 
long and continuous strain. We are, they say, deprived 
of all opportunity of attending lectures, concerts and 
other forms of social life. If, they continue, we could 
have one evening during the week, much of this depriva- 
tion and strain would be removed. I consider the matter 
of sufficient importance to command the careful consider- 
ation of the Board. 

I will mention and recommend for consideration 
by the Evening School Committee and the Superin- 
tendent, a plan that is in use in several cities designed to 
secure a more regular attendance. It may be denomi- 
nated the “deposit plan.” The pupil, when he registers, 
deposits one dollar as a promise and assurance that he 
will attend regularly. If his attendance is satisfactory 
the dollar is returned at the close of the term; if not, he 
forfeits the money. 

The value of skill in sewing in the rail is recognized 
generally. Many girls grow up without any knowledge 
or skill in this most useful art. In many schools, sewing 
is taught regularly. For girls it is an excellent exercise 
in manual training. | 

After the most careful consideration I am convinced 
this art can be successfully taught, at a very small cost, 
in connection with the evening schools. 
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I would recommend that provision be made for the 


organization of such classes among the girls, to be taught 


one evening per week 


By this arrangement one teacher 


can take care of several schools. 


The following tables present the condition of the 


schools, exclusive of the Evening Drawing School, as to 


registry, attendance, etc.: 


The number of pupils registered, 3,153; males, 2,293 ; 


females, 860. A decrease of 522 from last year. 
Number of teachers employed, 77; males, 38; females, 
39. A decrease of 7 from last year. 


The following table shows the enrollment, attendance, 


etc., for the term ending March 1, 1895: 


Average Average Per Cent. of 

School. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. 
Evening High....... 298 189 14! 74.6 
ayeMstetotreét. .:.>. 469 302 206 68.2 
Morton: otrect,.. .)..... ” 593 380 280 73:6 
Lafayette Street..... 234 209 F42 67.9 
Central Avenue .... 327 184 I41 76.6 
South Market Street. 256 210 153 G2. 
South Tehth Street.. 340 188 149 79.2 
Newton Street...... 263 199 164 82.4 
Eighteenth Avenue.. 274 179 136 75.9 
Gotals sch fu5 SB TSGhy 2OAosT pre 74.1 


No. of 
Classes. 


20 


81 


The average nightly membership in each school for 


each month is shown in the following table: 


School. Oct. 
Evening High... 271 
Webster Street.. 395 
Morton Street... 460 
Lafayette Street. 310 
Central Avenue.. 281 


Nov. 
216 


Dec. 
174 
294 
376 
Pill EF 
152 


Jan. 

157 
264 
358 
158 
153 


Feb. 

130 
221 
300 
135 
124 


Ave. 
189 
302 
3890 
209 
184 
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School. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Ave. 
South Market St. 221 216 210 209 193 210 
South Tenth St.. 250 209 IgI 164 127 188 
Newton Street... 249 220 197 183 146 199 
Eighteenth Ave.. 237 213 180 143 ra 179 


Lotals...2:2,674. .2;260. 1,986, 177897 91,400 27040 


CHE EVENTING HIGH SGHogrs 


This institution continues prosperous. Its growth is 
steady and marked, but it contends with some of the 
difficulties that beset the district evening schools, viz.; 
irregularity of attendance, caused by distance in some 
cases, by overtime work in shops, stores, factories, etc., 
during the month just preceding the holidays in other 


cases. Notwithstanding these drawbacks it maintains its, 


attendance and numbers well. 

The course is now well worked out in its plan and dis- 
tribution of subjects and work. The teachers are becom- 
ing familiar with the class demands, the order of the 
subjects, the habits and progress of the pupils. This has 
greatly intensified their interest and is leading to excel- 
lent results. As was stated last year, the influence of the 
Evening High School is being felt more strongly than 
ever by the other evening schools. 

The first Commencement Exercises of this school took 
place in the audience room of the High Schoolon Thurs- 
day evening, February 28, 1895. The room was crowded 
and deep interest was manifested throughout all the 
exercises. 

Brief addresses were made by President Van Doren, of 
the Board of Education, the City Superintendent, Princi- 
pal Kennedy, and other members of the Board. 

Diplomas were awarded to the following graduates: 


et 
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GRADUATES 1894-95. 


Joseph Fritsch, | Mary Penny. 


The following named pupils were granted certificates: 


James Byley, Louis Fried, 
Edward J. Skou, Jennie Rosenbaum, 
James Dalrymple, Rebecca! Linda. 


STATISTICS OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


No. of Average Average Per cent. of No. of 
Year. Teachers. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance, Attendance. Classes. 
Bite. = OF 2,875 1,886 1,413 75.2 56 


PB eey 04.73 3,214 1,951 1,437 73°60 66 
£593..... 60 2,708 1,609 1,178 a2.2 57 
Saad oe 3,675 2,506 1,944 Gh 86 
DHS iis 77 3,153 2,040 Legh 2 74.1 SI 


The above table shows that during the past five years, 
with the exception of 1893 and 1895, the increase in 
average enrollment and average attendance has in- 
creased from year to year in a marked degree. 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL. 


All that has been said commendative in years past 
concerning this important-institution can be repeated 
with emphasis. The Board is to be congratulated upon 
the success of this school under its liberal management. 

The attendance is good, as the statistics show. The 
school is an honor to the Board and a great help to the 
mechanical classes of our city, who, I am proud to say, © 
thoroughly appreciate it. 


IIo 


The followmeg are the statistical details for the year 
ending May 1, 1895: 


Number of pupils enrolled in each department: 


t bP 4 Males. Females. Total. 
Mechanical Drawing....... 118 sts 118 
Architectural Drawing..... 100 100 
Freehand Drawing........ 302 65 367 

DGtRIS 2 Bo whee ode ees SFO: Periyar 585 
PG GAe aie wants © erste Whe enkae teks 510 52 562 
ANCPCaGC ane settee ime) 13 23 


The number of teachers employed during the year was 
8, the same number as last year. The number of classes 
was 15, an increase of I over the previous year. 

hese classes contained in the average enrollment, 
430, a decrease of 13 from last year; in the average 
attendance, 370, a decrease of 18 from last year. 


Average enrollment for each month: 
Oct... « Nove *\Dec.: =Jan A Feb.c Mare Abr Ave: 


Mechanical Class‘1. 0.4033 50 hte hl. AG se Ab i ae 
ol Pa MEL S 5 ts bx 30 4130, (834.05 335 ae cne 25 aut 
re Jb i ddy 6 Began ZA 372 22. (20° tO 0 AC at rae 

Architectural $9 012). oll5.§0U, (48-242 280 ar eo: eee 
7 OT oo, 23>, 23. 2d a see go so 

é: UL gt SSOS2 Te Te el Oe mt eames 16. : 16 2eue 

Freehand Bede EES kets 2 50) 848i L442 SERS 3 34% 830) G6aieeam 
pe ag eo tate ry, 50 45: 39. 45 043°. 41 Bones 
* Mo TD vee 952 9 56 Aden AO8 30. 34 ae ee 
* ee MAL W ssedintaitn 20 230-20. Vee ree ae tee ain are 

Model tO MD tan he BHA 20 ey aS oa 

as OES fe S27 TRE 26 Y 2A SO. Ad Ss ee 
PREY PO AMG 2 cis29 Ee20 (23) ARTI oh ko meee 

Designing): ada... 58 26) 5262" 26.1202 43 IN 32.0 120 

J pea et Berke Boye PP Rees.) CB Pi C8 Bay po 4 aA nie 9 


MOEA Sis ciate arte he wie 517 502 453°) 422, c400% 377) B30na a0 


Average attendance for each month: 


PLE 


Oct.s, Novis, Deca) Jan. Keb. g Maran Apr: 

Mechanical Class. I....... Ag Abba anl CALAN Aa 7a SO 

- fea Hl Rage: SOs MO pmee he AO Le Gan 2A ae ee 

ie RS AM I se Seema Pld rel 6s arn i) Rel etiaaen Reofeeeiadl iy Hanae f~ 

moeemirectural.* Lo. 6s ASMA esd ee 27 ee Zh eee 

‘e. RENO aoe tatas ns D2 esl Maye ie cake b 20 es hee Ck 

7 SOE Sh Ouvet LG eee oi anmh as aol 7 TAs ehh e 

Freehand Lta™ Sinan ge We Nagas Va Say, sy cl: ipetemea 47 le ae? 2 heli fe) 

‘ a8 aA aie Aon) Gers SER BA ST 35 a zO 

‘ SP ore blcsrelent ss AA CAS NS 30S Irae Sar Ur aor, 27 

a Be EL Wee taiy or ce SOE O aeRO fe af af 

Model Gee Ree =e ibel Gar Y DOE: Boe EOP LS 

iy pa aap Sei gee BAS 2 Zoey ie BF 2 Da 

< Loses iG Gis SA Ne 2A TL SiN OZ." ual ie Oe hae 

Memmminon 2 Tos... Bites 3a 2 ier een 2OnL S2Or ta 
$3 ips 2p ale Loud Aire ATS 

SAIS eo oy hoes wun ed AS 3) CAZA 388) 6 354 ..2 345) 49201 30r 


The following table presents the occupations of 


me NO = 
Ol 


Nisei 


Oo OW 
OY 


Oo 
wt. 


585 pupils enrolled in the school: 


MALES. 
MECHANICAL CLASSES. 


BUACTMVISTS iy cy-h races cas ie! PU 72 
OOMMAK OT Sicels- ss sorte soem A 50 Ry eA eae 14 
Patternmakers ..... Sac erakens Hp Cs eg aa II 
MeO eR CLAN Gites coctce vx. aan elke ee : 7 
BPEL SITET iaineliey oa.’ «ose 0 a: os EPs Wila oP aica eiaton tdi abe : 6 
PIELER St ehelat acs steeieinte’y ates eid afiteterts Agee 8 
ARCHITECTURAL CLASSES. 

PABDENCETS cies eee oct Mery oy PRR eS ieee 
Plumbers and, Tinsmithsescry ccs sac e ele lta 


WEASODSS e026 ss case 
OE OIAOCTELLOE Ga orn ise rc keep os 
Draftsmen..... etka 
Clerkscwics 
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FREEHAND CLASSES, 


Jewelers Sees ware. ne 


Bal RraVersee ieee s 


Wiecutterseoc. eh 


Stonecutters and Stonecarvers. 


WIA CTINISUS #otecceee 


MGolmakers’.s sine: 
Dratismen v:s ce kes ee oe 
CEE RENteTS kco-scture ss ccc 
Gabinetmakerssae%s uae 


soe@eeoe 


ee 

oer ft @ @ 
e e ° 
e ° . 
eee e 


Woodcarvers and Woodturners..... 


Blectricians one 


Plumpers Ae. oes 


PAINTECTS tae occ eek 
Brassturners and Brassmoulders..... 


Blacksmiths...... 
Prin ters-ceh. wes 


Jithographers 4..2.3..'. 


UTI KIDAK CIS een ee Ries 


Harnessmakers...... 


Other Trades, Clerks, etc 


600) '@ 


eosveeeven 6 


FEMALES. 


FREEHAND CLASSES. 


Eramelers ..0.i%.. 


° 


POWELELS! i cine 3h ate 


Desivners itt. aie 
Le ACHeTS cele av loans 
Corsetmakers..... 
Threadworkers ... 


Stenographers..... 


*Orher Trades.....:... 


No Occupation... 


oy a 


oa. 4 


ee es. 
eee 
° eee 


e oeeeeree . ee 
ooo eee e . 
O..3 6.6, @'* © 47 @ ® ee 
° eee eos ° ° 
8 Ory + eye 6's ee ee 
coer rv eee ev oe e oe 


45 
24 


Lal 
= 


—_ 


N 
pee Be 2g ee Nee Sak ss ee Oe aa oO ROY 4 are ya s HEa, 


—_ 
— 


mwnw & NHN WW 


ae 
(e) 


302 


65 


** 
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The number of graduates this year was 42, an increase 
of 18 over last year. 
They were distributed as follows: 


BCA Cale Cs] ASS Mets tae SPs shang ate Seance orerae a He sie oft 5 
Bre nitectital Glassy nc aece vas nee UA Pky LO 
PRIA TITLE CLASS hin elit A oiw ie ele PSR Ais ees yee hens vi, 

BUGIS Ueseg act hi ates cle: wikia. & Miata tel WEA Mataie opikat ene oh se 9: 42 


Of the 17 graduates of the Freehand Class, 11 were 
males and 6 females. 

Total number of graduates since the organization of 
the school, 237. 


GRADUATES OF 1894-95. 


MECHANICAL CLASS. 


Gustav Baechtle, Charles Meesel, 
Herbert R. Hadley, Edward Morgan, 

Percy H. Johnston, Roger Owens, 

Andrew Knef, Thomas Parker, 

John Krasney, Charles Scheppler, 
John A. MacArthur, Richard H. Stewart, 
Andrew McCutcheon, William R. Sunderland, 


Peter W. Wortman. 


ARCHITECTURAL CLASS. 


A. D. Clifford, Louis Maier, 

J. Wilbur Cole, Thomas Sheerin, 
Charles Goeller, August Sherwood, 
Henry Grobert, : Henry Trautwein, 
Frank C. Jacobus, Harry Van Duyne. 


8 
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FREEHAND CLASS. 


MALES. 

A. J. Bird Frederick Lusinger, 
Carl Finke, Charles G. Miller, 
F, Greathead, Charles Paterson, 
William C. Heinz, A. Rettenmaier, 
Herman. Henkel, Edwin Sommers, 


G. A. Wackenhuth. 


FEMALES. 

Katherine Byers, Elizabeth Locke, 
Pauline Heath, Esther Schulman, 
Clara Hanbo, Anna Wissel. 


Statistics of the Evening Drawing School for the last 
five years: 


Average Average Percent.of No.of No. of 


No. of 
Year. Teachers. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. Classes. Graduates. 


TOO ss a7 576 361 297 82.2 10 30 
TOO Zien? 671 328 269 82.0 10 21 
1893-- 7 534 375 314 33-7 190 26 
POO4 is iG 562 443 388 87.5 14 24 
T595'- mao 585 430 370 86.0 15 42 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Among the evils that affect the schools more or less 
throughout the country are irregular attendance and 
truancy. From every city comes the question, ‘‘ how 
can these evils be removed?” Public sentiment seems 
not to be sufficiently aroused or pronounced enough to 
apply the radical remedy, a thoroughly enforced, wise 
and comprehensive compulsory school law. This seems 
to be the only really efficient last resort. In those countries 
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and cities where this has been done all the children of 
school age attend school regularly. A public school 
system costs much money, and the taxpayers are entitled 
to an adequate return. Every seat provided, represents 
a definite sum of money, which is largely lost when 
not occupied. Absence from school, except for the 
most urgent cause, is d serious matter of public con- 
cern, and should be so considered and treated by those 
in charge of the schools. 

Teachers and principals especially have a great respon- 
sibility in this matter. I fear that some think that 
attendance is a matter that concerns the parents and the 
public, rather than the teachers. While it is true that 
without the codperation of the home and the parents, 
the teachers and the school are put at a great disadvant- 
age. Yet even then there is much that the school and 
the teacher can do. The idea seems to prevail in 
the minds of some that the teachers’ duty ends in the 
class room, and that attendance or non-attendance is a 
matter for the public and the school authorities or the 
police department to care for. 

We should not overlook the fact that schools are for 
the benefit of the public, by educating the children, and 
not for the purpose of furnishing convenient and pleasant 
occupation. 

The organization of the school, its discipline, its cer- 
tain, systematic, orderly and well controlled movements 
become a great power in building up the school and in 
attracting and retaining the pupils. The attitude of the 
teachers towards the pupils, and the policy and manage- 
ment of the school, as an organization, will do much 
in making its influence comprehensive, strong and 
permanent. The point urged here is that all that can, 
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should be done to make the school desirable, attractive 
and worth attending before we resort to extreme coercive 
measures outside. I know very well that after the school 
has done all it can, there will be some who cannot be 
reached by its measures or influence. These must be 
dealt with through other means. Here comes in the 
compulsory school law, the truant officer, the ungraded 
school and the use in many ways, perhaps, of special and 
unusual measures that cannot and should not be applied 
in the ordinary and general management. The subject 
of an ungraded school, for irregular and incorrigible 
pupils has been presented to the Board, and much infor- 
mation has been collected from many cities in- different 
parts of the country. An institution of this kind, 
properly organized and administered as an aid in correct- 
ing the evils named, will be an advantage to the public 
schools of our city and a great help in securing larger 
and more regular attendance. 

The truant department has been more efficient during 
the past year than at any time since its organization. It 
has done excellent work, both in the day and evening 
schools. In the evening schools, where the truant law has 
been wisely and faithfully enforced in connection with the 
postal card notices to the parents, the results have been very 
satisfactory. The full codperation of the principal and the 
parent with the truant officer is necessary, that the work 
may be thoroughly done. All legitimate agencies that 
can be used to lessen the attendance upon the street 
school should be madeas effective as possible. This 
street institution is practically always open. It has 
plenty of active teachers, who never take or even ask for 
a vacation. The ungraded school, and the truant depart- 
ment, and the earnest principal and the devoted teacher, 


** 
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must codperate in depriving, in so far as may be possi- 
ble, the street school, with all its accessories of its danger- 
ous influences. 

The power of a great school is tested more effectually, 
than in any other way, by what it can and does do in its 
own vicinity in emphasizing its controlling influence over 
the forces that operate for good. I have known—lI have 
in mind now—schools that have practically changed for 
the better whole neighborhoods, in the fact that the wise 
enforcement of regular, systematic, punctual» habits 
among the children, and the influence of the discreet 
principal, the kind, firm, yet interested teacher, have a 
place and respect in the homes and associations of the 
pupils.“ | 

It is the hope of the Superintendent that the power 
and function of the school will, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, assert themselves in their influences rather than 


mere results of mechanical organization. 


CRULEAN Lo DPS HICs. 


FoR THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1894-’95. 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


‘Number of cases reported by the schools, 745, a de- 
crease of 22 from last year. 

Number of school children taken from the streets, not 
reported by the schools, and sent to school by the Truant 
Department, 52, a decrease of 12 from last year. 

Number of children that never attended school, taken 
from the streets and sent to school by the truant 
officers, 31. 

Total number of cases acted on by the Truant Depart- 
ment, 828, a decrease of 3 from last year. 
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Of the 745 cases reported by the schools, 82 were re- 
ported twice; 24 were reported three times; 13 were 
reported four times; 3 were reported five times; I was 
reported six times, and I was reported seven times. 

Number sent to the City Home, 28, an increase of 18 
over last year. 

Of the 28 committed, 16 were recommended by the 
principals for this institution. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Number of cases reported by the schools, 246, a de- 
crease of 10 from last year. 

Of this number, 24 were reported twice; II were 
reported three times, and 3 were reported four times. 

Number sent to the City Home, 3. 


LIBRARIES. 


The relation of the school libraries to the work of the 
class teacher, also to the pupil in his studies, has been 
fully discussed heretofore, and it is therefore unnecessary 
to repeat here and now, any further than to say that the 
interest in them, by teacher and pupil, is increasing from 
year toyear. The number of volumes, as may be seen from 
the following table, is multiplying, as is also the two-fold 
use, as first, circulating for reading purposes, and second, 
reference purposes, in connection with the investigation 
and study by pupils in the preparation of the school 
work. Their uses have become so well established that 
it would be difficult to conduct our schools without the 
library. 

The following statistical table gives the condition of 
the public school libraries up to the present time: 


* 


— =" 


Amount 
raised 
during 

Schools. the year. 

Normal and Training. ... 
RE esc es es $39.00 
Burnet Street, ....... 
Webster Street...... f 
Washington Street... 
Marsnall Streeti4.:°..... 
MOTION: otreet......... 
Monmouth Street.... 
Lawrence Street .. 
Commerce Street.... 
Chestnut Street ... 
Patayerte -otreet. iste 
South Eighth Street.. 26.50 
Thirteenth Avenue... 100.00 
Central Avenue... 10,00 
ATEN treet... +. ss 
Wicklifie Street...... 
Summer Avenue..... 200.00 
Summer Ave. Annex. 
Hanourotrect. .. Ss .e. Veep te 
Pater street... sé ose. 28.00 
Phzabeth. Avenue.;...©<..'.. 
miivervotreet..... ...4 60.00 
SOUiY Otreet.. 7... .- 10.00 
Mm nomas Street icc; at 
Wyanut otreet’..i =... 10,00 
Erosion street... . so 
Roseville Avenue... 8.00 
South Market Street.. eb 
Hamburg Place...... 10.00 
South Tenth Street... 10.00 
Camden Street.-..... 20.00 
ewLor oircet.%'...... 50.00 
Eighteenth Avenue.. 10.00 
Eighteenth Av. Annex 
Livingston Street.... 20,00 
BOL ATVI 5 ated ns foes 

POtals Spee cca $611.50 
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Amount received 
from the State. 


“Number of Volumes. 
Purchased 


During Previously during Previously On 


the year. received, the year. purchased. hand. 

$60 26 593 619 

100 ANGI 2 A7 She oh ae 

go ey 728 728 

140 48 560 558 

39 vee 533 533 

30 pie 23 2 

70 aoe 985 839 

20 ai 50 50 

7° Sade 391 391 

60 Se 50 50 

60 ae 582 582 

40 aia 380 326 

100 18 S22 340 

20. Tips Poa es vation 133 

10 = =140 24-493 515 

Sm 12 8 i 

as daha 

60 Pea 881 814 
30 § School abolished. 

et er 97 95 

80 26 414. 282 

tp 20 a: 17 Dy, 

20 100 30 955 985 

10 40 148 148 
a 40 School abolished. 

10. =100 I 363 364 
30 5 School abolished. 

20 8 51 58 

ae 20 See 263 262 

10 80 50 359 400 

10 40 28 218 200 

10 70 4o 486 450 

IO 80 Coma 507 657 

TOS LO 4o 670 462 
; 20 § School abolished. 

20) 75/385: 28 tea 28 

20 5 162 189 

$140 $2.040 639 13,872 13,633 


Wye 


The foregoing figures show an increase of 2 libraries 
and 575 volumes over last year. 


HEALTH REPORT. 


Among the many things of deep’ interest and import- 
ance in the organization and management of our schools, 
none is more vital than the provision made for the pro- 
tection of the health of the pupils and teachers. | 

Any system of schools that ignores this question and 
thereby fails to make the fullest provision for placing the 
schools and all their surroundings in a perfectly sanitary 
condition, in all respects, is open, not only to severe 
criticism, but to public condemnation. 

I wish to say that the Board of Education has been and 
is vigilant and very active in caring for the school 
buildings and the premises attached thereto, as to their 
sanitary needs. The past year, and the present up to 
date, have, through the efficiency of the president and 
the committees, been noted for many improvements that 
have greatly benefited the healthfulness and physical 
comfort of the schools. 

The importance of light, ventilation and proper warm- 
ing of the class rooms and all the surroundings has never 
been realized and appreciated as now, and I am much 
encouraged in the belief and hope that every means will 
be used to still further improve the healthfulness of the 
public schools of the city. 

The following tabulated statement, furnished by the 
principals of all the schools, shows a good condition of 
health among the teachers and pupils. 

It will be noted, upon examination of this table, that 
there were no deaths among the teachers and only 62 
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among the pupils, with an enrollment of nearly 30,000 
and with an increase of 19 in the number of teachers. In 
comparing this with the preceding year, 1894, we find 
3 deaths among the teachers and 88 among the pupils, 
26 more than for 1895. This certainly is a good showing, 
and we can fairly deduce‘ therefrom the conclusion that 
the sanitary condition is improving, and consequently 
the health of the schools. 

I would ask the Board, the teachers and the public to 
note with careful attention these comments and the 
accompanying table: 


Deaths. General Health. 
Schools. Teachers. Pupils. | Teachers. Pupils. 
Pieaipaeand: Praining «04s... me I (ee G 
I ee, Oy ca ee a . 2 E. Wei 
UN SMS ONS ma a ae E. Vie Gad 
TORRE PETIT COC Li os oc Geel ea ee ; E. E. 
RESET CCL ao, care» ¥ ¥ oo (sewtete > 2 E. G; 
EPEC visce tarp) neve 8 + aie ok I G. x: 
Wremster street... .... SAMO ee & I Meek G. 
Seremmeton, Street: ... sa. es Ay I G. G. 
Ere SETCEL, che hs leva %0 ates a 2 G. (a3 
METS SIT CCL oie ens as, a tye ise ae 3 V.G Ve Ge 
Peepomne otrect.. «sa. se ed an. V.G V, G. 
MEE TTECL a see's sie vives cs 5 : V.G We G: 
Beemouth: Street... 66 sss. . mt 8 G, et 
@awrence-otreet ......,++-- ey oh G. G. 
Sommerce Street .%......-.. ie Be G. G. 
COOTER). sow e's SAN Bae am Ne te G. G. 
Mrestnut otrect i s.. ie... ee en an i E. 
Remeece street sc. ss ss < =) 3 i. Vel 
CATS NSA ELS RT aa rt a gi G. G. 
DOmiMemienianwotreet ii.» bhai wv. Na, Migee 
Thirteenth Avenue....... 5 aA Se 2 Vir: V.G 


Central“ Aventie. ce... 00%". AS he ae I GC. 


E22 

Deaths. General Health. 

Schools. Teachers. Pupils. | Teachers. Pupils. 
Lock Streeti.wiu Brin tates wicte he ay I G. Ga 
Warren Streets. iat wcitaee - 2 G. »G. 
Wickliffe Stn@eto. iinet ae in ey G. G. 

Wickliffe Street Annex...... ox ar VG, Nae 
SUM MersA VENUE bis oli! pane ended 3 5 E. E. 
HANG treeta eds assis Pay a 2 F. F. 

Ride SEeetin yo, adnan aitcraele bg I Vio Cr V.G: 
mer teeta wotiis at hack ales | G. (x 
Teiza pera A VENUE seryiva eis en a G. 
veto LLECtiipics: ws payeieey as 5 E. G. 
SOU ULL Ly esis cructeee ec Cake G. FE; 
Wealnitistree ts. coinwn i tten ig G. 
ATT SOUL CCL otcate ctiacetint ce are G. Ge 
North Seventh Street........ ve I rr Cs 
Roseville Avenue........... a [ G. G. 
mouth MarketiStreet... .(2o 52. se 5 G, F; 

ELAM DUPE abs laCe nn seis Wi adios oh VG: Vey 
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In connection with this health report I can say that 
the physical training in the schools, generally, is in a 
good state of development and practice, much better 
than ever before. These physical exercises have led, as 
a matter of necessity, to a more frequent opening of 
windows and doors and hallways during these active 
movements without exposing the students to danger 
from -drafts. This is a great gain in this direction. 

The instruction in the Normal School, by the teacher 
of physical culture, is béginning to bear good fruit in 
sending out into the classes teachers well instructed and 
trained in this important department of our school work. 
I can speak in strong commendation of the work done, 
under the instruction and direction of the teacher in 
charge in the gymnasium. This work was never so well 
done and supervised as now, nor so generally effective. I 
do not say that every school or every class is equally 
efficient. 


MUSIC. 


This subject is making commendable progress. As 
has been stated already, it is no easy matter to place on 
full srade, in a large system of schools as in Newark, a 
new subject that has never been thoroughly taught in 
the schools before. Every grade must practically begin 
with the lowest and work up to the highest. This, of 
course, takes time. The course covers eight years— 
four in the primary classes and four in the grammar—to 
be followed by the High School and then the Normal 
School, where the work necessarily becomes professional, 
that is taught with reference to preparation to teach. 

This subject has been fully outlined in previous reports 
and will not be repeated here. The classes are coming 
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on to their full grade, which, when reached, will greatly 
facilitate the instruction in this department. 

The Board in its wisdom, upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Teachers with the Superintendent, 
appointed as assistant to the Director in Music, Miss 
Lulu Westwood. She assumed the duties of this position 
at the opening of this school year, September last. She 
has given instruction almost entirely in the primary 
grades. Her success thus far promises much for the 


future. 


The Superintendent feels that the musical instruction — 


in our schools is making good progress, in the main. 
There is now and then an exception, where the interest 
and pfogress are not all he desires. This, however, will 
soon disappear, as the work grows and the class teachers 
become more proficient in their work. 

Since the opening, this year, the director, Mrs. Griggs, 
has held a series of grade meetings of the teachers, which 
were largely attended, nearly every teacher being present. 
The attention and interest were good. 

In consequence of insufficient room, for class instruc- 
tion in music, in the High School, all that we desire to 
do cannot be done; yet good work, especially in the 
annexes, is being done. 


DRAWING. 


The importance of drawing as an educational aid, ac- 
companying all the other subjects in the school course of 
study, is exemplified in the nature, study and the element- 
ary science work, introduced in the new course of study 
and now being quite successfully carried out in all the 
schools. 

The work done in the primary grades in drawing the 
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forms studied by the children, is really wonderful. Be- 
fore the introduction of drawing into the schools, such 
work was an impossibility. The child is compelled to 
observe and study with great closeness the objects put. 
before him. This is a great educational gain to the 
pupil in all his student work in school and out, and the 
useful habit will go with him through life. These are 
advantages that are not always considered by those who 
-may consider drawing a minor subject in our course. 

The Superintendent has in his office considerable work 
taken from the class rooms of several schools that illus- 
trate well and emphatically these statements. 

The iriterest in this kind of training is growing from 
year to year throughout all schools in the country. 
There are but few cities, villages or towns that do not 
now have drawing and the kind of hand training that 
comes from this form-makine and study. 

The condition and progress of this phase of the school 
work are healthy and progressive, and will bear com- 
mendation. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual training. has taken its place in nearly all our 
large cities as a part of the system of school instruction, 
and while it is not fully worked out and applied in all its 
lines and details, it is recognized by the leading educators 
in our lower and higher schools as an important and, we 
may say, a necessary educational force. 

When the manual] training idea first commanded the 
attention of educators and school men, the value of the 
industrial skill attained thereby was the one thing noted. 
The knowledge and conviction that the training of the 
hand and the senses, generally, was a great educational 
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means necessary to the full and accurate development of 
the mental powers, were not fully comprehended. 

It is a matter of common notice that the pupils who 
have taken the manual training work in the schools where 


it has been introduced, have not in any degree fallen be- — 
hind in the regular text book course, although they have | 


given several hours per week to the manual work. On 


the contrary, they have shown great zeal, aptness and ~ 
application in the regular lesson work, and have main-— 


tained their standard through all the examinations. 

I feel sure that manual training as a means of general 
education, and as a method of intellectual culture, and a 
means of promoting accurate expression, must be 
generally acknowledged. And I think further that it has 
great value as a preparation for the industrial or pro- 
fessional pursuits, or for advanced technical education, 
and I am forced to the conclusion that the time is not far 
in the future when it will take its place side by side with 
all other educational methods. 

I would therefore recommend that the Board place this 
matter of introducing, at some feasible point, manual 
training into the course of instruction in the system of 
education for our city, in the-hands of the Committee on 
Text Books, Course of Study and Examinations, with the 
Superintendent to consider with reference to the formu- 
lation of a practical and economical plan for its introduc- 
tion. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING CLASS 
ROOM WORK. 


I will take the liberty to quote a brief paragraph or 
two from the Annual Report for 1891, as follows: 
‘“Whatever may be our views and theories concerning 
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the function and the purpose of the school, the final 
results obtained must be wrought out in the class room 
by the class teacher. Here is the crucible in which must 
be tested the true value of all theories and methods. 

‘‘ As the teacher, so is the class,’ is a maxim, the truth 
of which is attested by all experience. There is no gage 
that adequately measures the large and true teacher. The 
merchant can estimate the value of his merchandise, the 
farmer his products, the manufacturer his commodities, the 
banker and the railroad man their capital and stock. 
These are all material products, subject to measure and 
accurate book-keeping. The teacher’s work is in another 
realm, and with different materials to work upon, and 
with products that cannot be weighed in the material 
balance, or measured with the footrule, or estimated by 
the ordinary contractor. Nothing but mind can measure 
mind.” . 

This seems to place the class room and its work in the 
right light. Its importance is not overstated. The class 
room, with all its influences and opportunities, is the very 
pulse of the school. If these statements be true, and we 
believe they are, the character, quantity and quality of 
work done here is of the greatest moment. 

Let us briefly consider the following: Attention, 
study, recitation. These qualities are of the greatest 
interest in all our class room work; without them our 
schools would be practically worthless. 

I place at the head of this trinity, attention. In the 
absence of this everything fails, so far as teaching, train- 
ing and education are concerned. I do not hesitate to 
affirm that the teacher who fails to secure the attention 
of her pupils, fails in everything. This is emphatic 
language. It is the oft repeated opinion of all psychol- 
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ogists and students of education, that no study, teaching 
or progress can be assured without this fundamental qual- 
ification, attention. _ 

Attention is a concentrated, intensified condition of 
mental activity, directed to some special subject under con- 
sideration. It is an attitude of the mind towards sub- 
jects or objects before the mind for examination. 

Attention is classed under two heads, viz.: Passive 
and volitional. The attention of the young child is 
classed as passive or non-voluntary, while in the older 
child it becomes more and more, according to the train- 
ing, volitional or voluntary, that is under the direction of 
the will. 

The one great law of attention, through all its stages 
of development, is interest. The doctrine of interest and 
the doctrine of the development and growth of ideas or, 
as philosophically called, apperception, are the corner 
stones of the Herbartian theory and philosophy of edu- 
cation. There is no subject of deeper concern to the 
teacher and the student of “education than the above 
named. 

How to awaken and retain the interest of the child in 
his work is a great problem and not easy of solution. 
Many are the devices and methods resorted to by teachers 
to reach this result. Without stopping here to discuss or 
elaborate this phase of the educator's work, I would 
simply and briefly state that no method, plan or. device 
can or ever will take the place of the expressed person- 
ality of the teacher. The personal power of tlie great, 
the trained, the all-round teacher, is well nigh omnipotent. 
No language can be too emphatic in expressing this 
creat, this fundamental law of all successful teaching. 

The natural law underlying and governing this is, 
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appeal to the pupil’s activities—mental, moral, physical 
and zsthetical. The field here for creative skill, method 
and device is wide, almost limitless. Nothing taxes the 
resources and skill of the teacher as does this work. 
Originality and personal power should have an unlimited 
opportunity here. I would urge the principals to encour- 
age, direct and train by precept and example the teachers 
associated with them along this line of study and investi- 
gation. Allow me to add that the teacher should have 
the widest liberty and opportunity for the use of her 
originality and inventive powers. 

The next point that claims our attention is study. I 
fear some, if not many, of the teachers are at fault in 
their conception of the nature and true function of study. 
Of course if we do not understand what true study is—its 
purpose or aim, what takes place in the mind when it 
studies or observes objects of thought, when it investi- 
gates any subject—our methods of securing and directing 
the study will, most likely, be wrong and will lead to 
unsatisfactory results and, worse still, to bad habits of 
mind, which are always hard to remove. 

The greatest difficulty now in the way of the pupil’s 
acquiring the true method of study is the memoriter 
study of lessons, verbally from the text book. The 
tendency of this method of study is to make the mind 
passive, simply receptive, instead of active and construc- 
tive, creative, the very essence of mental growth. 

The pupil should be taught and trained to- study, to 
apprehend, comprehend and understand, rather than to 
merely remember. The memory is likely and pretty 
sure to do its work well when the understanding is clear. 

The lessons should be assigned and outlined by topics 
or themes, and the teacher should prepare them after 
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this plan. I know some will say the young children can- 
not study in this way. Allow me to remind such that 
until they, the children, are hindered with mere verbal, 
memoriter book lesson work, they study just this way, 
using observation and investigation upon all the objects 
and topics that come before them. This fact is an em- 
phatic illustration of the importance and great advantage 
to the teacher of having a practical knowledge of the 
nature and methods of the child. 

Watch the child in the kindergarten or on the play- 
eround, and you will witness some of the best and most 
profound analyses and classifications to be found any- 
where in the whole range of educational thought and in- 
vestigation. A kindergarten is a laboratory of observa- 
tion and investigation, as well as the practical application 
of the fundamental principles of child nature. I often 
wonder that so much of this original work is overlooked 
and dropped out of the school methods as soon as the 
child leaves the kindergarten stage, and does not appear 
again until the university laboratory is reached. That 
this is a fact can be readily ascertained by a comparison 
as to their nature, purpose and methods of the kinder- 
garten and the university laboratory. 

I am not to be understood as favoring the substitution 
of objects in place of the true mental product—concepts ; 
far from it. The object only stimulates the mind to 
create and construct thoughts from the concepts. 

What we need is methods of study and teaching that 
will make our pupils independent, self-helpful and agegres- 
sive in the great world of knowledge and activity, rather 
than merely submissive and receptive. 

In discussing the importance of class room work it is 
not possible and, I may say, it is not desirable to give 
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minute and detailed directions for conducting recitations 
and other exercises. Could, or should this be done, the 
originating, inventive and creative power of the teacher 
would be sadly crippled, if not entirely destroyed. The 
teacher should be left as {ree here as can be safely, giving 
due regard to the experience and wisdom of the past. 
The most and the best we can do is to call attention 
to some principles of universal application and give a few 
hints bearing upon sound class management. 

What is the purpose of this class work? We call it 
recitation or class period. I consider the term unfortun- 
ate. It carries with it, and it is very widely understood 
to mean and require the verbal reciting of the language 
of the book as an effort of the memory only. 

The leading purpose may be classed under three heads, 
ariZa° : 

First, To furnish an opportunity for the mental activity ~ 
of the pupil’s mind in using, in a properly directed man- 
ner, the results of study and special preparation. 

Second, The instruction of the class by the teacher. 
This, of course, includes various forms of teaching, as 
oral, written, interrogative, topical discussion, and for 
want of a better name I call it mutual class interrogation. 

Third, Testing in all its forms. With the skilful and 
resourceful teacher these are many. 

In the various processes of instruction the discussing, 
learning, testing and reciting may and do go on in many 
cases together, though they may all be considered and 
used apart. 

There are two forms of testing, viz: By examination 
and by drill. 

The examination reveals mainly the content of the 
mind. 


heed: 


The drill tests the ability and skill of the pupil in 
prompt and rapid application of principles and processes. 
The true purpose of drill should not be lost sight of. 
It loses most of its value when used only in working out 


in the class the examples’ and questions previously 


worked or analyzed. This is merely the reproduction of 
memory matter that has been prepared for memory reci- 
tation. The original, creative, inventive power of the 
mind is left unused. This is the power of self-helpful- 
ness. The drill work should be with new questions, new 
problems, requiring the recognition of the law and the 
application of the principles. You cannot fail to see that 
this will test the developed and trained power and skill 
of the pupil. 

I will note briefly some of the necessary conditions of 
successful class room work. 

The first condition to which I would call attention is 
the importance, I may say necessity, of a strong and 
efficient organization and administration of the school; 
without this but little satisfactory work can be done by 


any teacher. The one altogether responsible for this 


organization and administration is the principal. All I 
think will agree in this. We do not understand by this 
that all will or should organize and administer alike, or 
on the same detailed plan and with the same methods. 


No one can be a stronger advocate and defender of the » 


personality and liberty of the principal and the class 
teacher than Iam. It is the corner stone of my whole 
theory of education. 

What we wish to affirm here is, the organization and 
administration must be strong in the elements of efficiency. 
That is, all the conditions in the school must be favorable 
to obedience, good order and successful teaching. 
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Much more can be said here, but we are content to 
leave this department of the work with the principals, 
believing they will see and appreciate its necessity. 

The next consideration presented is, a thoroughly 
competent class teacher. It gives me pleasure to say 
that I believe we have in our class rooms many such, and 
the number is constantly increasing. It requires much 
to equip the competent teacher. I need not stop to 
enumerate these qualifications. They are well known to 
all who know the school, its requirements and the teacher. 
Allow me to say in this connection that the principal, as 
the supervising force, directing the whole plan of the 
school and infusing into it a noble spirit of devotion and 
enthusiasm, can do much for the teacher in all depart- 
ments of her work in development and training. Our 
schools show some excellent illustrations of this kind of 
influence. 

The third point I invite you to note and consider is, the 
physical condition of the school rooms, pupils and teachers. 
I know this has been discussed time and time again ; 
yet the evils growing out of neglect here have not disap- 
peared. There is a very great difference in the various 
schools in the attention given to it. In some schools, 
and in some class rooms, there is hardly any need for 
criticism. The very great importance of this matter 
I need not now urge further; it must be clear to all. 
I will, however, make the following suggestion, that more 
attention and consideration should be given to the con- 
dition of the weather and influences outside of the school 
room. These are of great importance in their bearing 
upon. the ventilation of the school rooms. Often the 
ventilation or non-ventilation depends entirely upon these 
conditions and influences, a knowledge of which would 
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enable the teacher to so adjust the ventilating arrange- 
ments, whatever they may be, that a satisfactory change 
of air will be secured. 

The fourth point is the necessity of close and sustained 
attention on the part of the class—the whole class. This 
is so apparent and has been so fully presented that noth- 
ing further need be said here. | 

Fifth, The importance, the necessity of ample and 
suitable appliances, as books, maps, globes, charts, dia- 
erams, blackboards, properly located and of good size, 
pictures and objects almost without limit. This depart- 
ment of our school work is being rapidly enlarged in 
many directions in a number of the schools. The 
past year has been a fruitful one. This is the beginning 
of the influence of the new course of study, an influence 
that, I have no doubt, will extend generally among all 
the schools. 

Sixth, The power of presentation of subjects to the 
class by the teacher. This cannot be overvalued. One ~ 
of the chief qualifications of the successful teacher is this ; 
she can place the subject matter properly and skilfully 
before the class. 

Among the essential qualities of the teacher that will 
enable her to do this are: 

a. Personal presence, her personality ; her entire bear- 
ing in all respects before the class. It is sad, often, to see 
all this power thrown away for want of this presence and 
personality. How to make the most of these natural 
gifts 1s worthy of much thought and attention by the 
teacher. 

6. A thorough knowledge of all subjects taught as to 
the facts in their content and relation to other subjects 
in the course. A full and fresh knowledge that comes 
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only by long, thorough and frequent preparation, is an 
absolute condition of the successful teaching of any sub- 
ject. The one preparation for to-day’s lesson will not 
suffice for the demands of future lessons. 

¢. Skill at the blackboard. This is comparatively a 
rare possession. Iam surprised at the very small num- 
_ ber of teachers who seem to realize its great importance. 
To become skilful here requires much thought, patient 
and careful practice. The teacher who can talk with the 
chalk seldom fails in commanding undivided attention. 
The power of rapid and apt illustration in presenting and 
unfolding the topics, themes and principles of the sub- 
jects before the class, is of the greatest value to the 
teacher. llow often does the teacher skilled at the black- 
board find that when the oral discussion and written des- 
cription fail to present the subject well and to reach the 
understanding of the pupil, a few well aimed strokes clear 
up allthe doubt and difficulty, and the lesson goes on 
successfully. There is no instrumentality of illustration 
that can equal, or in any measure take its place. It is 
true that printed maps, charts, diagrams and tabulated 
forms are useful and often very helpful and should not 
be overlooked, but they all lack that element of life and 
inspiration that comes from the presence of the skilled 
teacher, chalk in hand, causing the subject to grow step 
by step, as the understanding of the pupil opens to re- 
ceive. This appeal to the pupil’s mind through the 
graphic powers, deserves the serious attention of the 
teacher, and as much preparation and practice as may be 
necessary to enable the teacher to use it to the best 
possible advantage of the class. 

d. Fresh preparation by the teacher. There is much 
misapprehension, I fear, as to what this means. Some 
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seem to think that a little superficial examination, or 
even looking over the lesson, simply, as presented in the 
text book, as to the verbal statements, is all that can be 
expected of the teacher. This inadequate, we may say 
false, notion is, in my judgment, the reason why so many 
teachers come before theirclasses wholly unfitted to pre- 
sent and conduct successfully the lesson. This prepara- 
tion of the teacher requiresa mastery of the subject from 
the academic or scholar’s standpoint; also from the 
pedagogical or teacher's view point. When these unite 
and harmonize the teacher is in the way of full prepara- 
tion. 

Seventh, Much discussion has been given to the various 
methods of presenting and teaching the various school 
subjects. Permit a few suggestions along this line. 

a. Assignment of lessons. This is an important part 
of the recitation hour. We cannot, we will not, attempt 
to give definite rules for this, for the reason that much 
will and must depend upon the nature of the subject; 
much upon the condition and character of the class as to 
age, advancement, habits, etc. Often it may happen that 
the assignment of the lesson is a leading part in the 
presentation and instruction, and time and skill should 
be given to this important feature in the class work. 
Here the teacher has an invaluable opportunity to indi- 
cate and outline the direction and form of study and in- 
vestigation; to point out references for special and 
general reading. Also to set forth clearly the intent of 
the exercise, for every exercise or lesson should have a 
well defined purpose, which, if missed, the lesson is 
practically lost. To do well all this, requires the teacher 
to make thorough and up-to-date preparation. This is 
not by any means the least part of the exercise. 
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b. The steps in teaching. These are determined by 
the nature and laws of the mind; the nature of the 
knowledge to be taught, and the relation between them : 

Ist, We may note them as the division or topics of 
the subject. ; 

2d, The introductory steps. 

3d, The analysis and discussions. This is the part 
to which all preceding steps lead. 

4th, Methods of teaching and testing. It is not 
possible or well to give any one method as the 
only or best method. The treatment of all subjects is 
conditioned, sometimes in many ways. The same may 
be said of the methods of drilling and testing the pupil's 
work. This attempt to solve all the questions by some 
‘one formulated stereotype method has been and is yet, 
to some extent, at least’ a defect, or perhaps better 
named, a mistake in much of our Normal School instruc- 
tions. The instinctive personality of the teacher is 
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I desire just here to comment briefly upon a test that 
has just been given to the seventh and eighth grades, 
and sent to the Superintendent’s office for his inspection, 
also for examination by the Text Book Committee. These, 
of course, are grammar grades. This test included all 
the pupils in these grades, and consisted in writing a 
social letter by each pupil, on letter sized paper furnished 
' by the Superintendent. This was comparatively im- 
promptu. No time was given for special preparation. 

These papers have been inspected by the Committee 
on Course of Study and Examinations, the Superintend- 
ent and many other persons, including principals and some 
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of the class teachers. That this might the more readily 
be done, the papers were placed where they could easily 
be reached without asking for the privilege. 

There has been a large amount of favorable comment 
and some considerable criticism, mainly of the composi- 
tion, spelling and penmanship. While there is much to 
commend, we must not forget that these are in the 
seventh and eighth grades, and we have a right, at 
this stage of the school course, to expect excellent work 
in all respects. 

The great difference in the schools, the classes and the 
individual pupils is very apparent. No one can fail to 
observe it. The remark has been, and is now frequently 
made, as an excuse for poor penmanship, that it is not 


always, in fact, never a test of intellectual development. 


and power. This is true, without doubt. But permit me 
to call attention to this feature of the work. The exer- 
cise tested the penmanship, the arrangement of the letter 
form, the composition as to thought and strength of the 
spelling, the syllabication of words and the rhetorical 
expression. Here seems, in this exercise, to be an abund- 
ance of room and opportunity for examining and practi- 
cally testing the mental power, as well as the penmanship. 

I wish to note another fact, that, as a rule, the papers 
showing the best penmanship, in all respects, are among 
the very best in composition, spelling and intellectual 
manifestation. This would indicate, at least, that good 
penmanship and arrangement do not necessarily prevent 
good thinking and good composition. I think there is 
no one thing in ‘our school course that shows the trend 
and quality of the training and culture in our schools so 
surely and so fully as does the composition work. All 
the subjects, and the whole mind of the pupil, are leavened 
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and matured by it. And further, the great advantage and 
beauty of this is, that it may accompany, in its best use, 
all the subjects pursued. It is an attendant upon every 
step in the pupil's intellectual and culture progress. My 
plea is that good penmanship isa necessary acquirement for 
practical life; it does help and does not hinder the true 
advancement of the pupils. 

Writing, as we have repeatedly said, must be taught— 
must be well, thoroughly and successfully taught. The 
work begun in this test examination will be continued 
with all the help the experience received will give us. 

The Superintendent has asked the Committee on Ex- 
aminations to furnish a writing chart of standard forms 
to each class, in order that the correct. forms may be al- 
ways before the teachers and the pupils, and that these 
forms may be uniform throughout the schools. 

I would also recommend that an expert teacher of pen- 
manship be appointed to teach this subject to the Normal 
pupils, with special reference to successful instruction in 
writing. 


SPELLING, 


Again I will venture to speak concerning spelling. 
This subject also is considered no test of intellectual 
power and training. Yet we all know that no deficiency 
calls down upon the head. of the offender such ridicule 
and condemnation, as poor spelling. One of the severest 
criticisms now offered against the schools generally 
throughout the country is, the pupils do not spell well. 
I know this to be true in my office experience, and there 
is no question of its truth elsewhere. 

Dr. Rice has been for some time testing schools in 
different cities and in different parts of the country in 
spelling. He finds much poor spelling. 
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I desire‘here to call attention to the inability on the 
part of many of our pupils to properly divide words into 
syllables; this is shown clearly at the end of a line when 
the word must be completed on the next line. In my 
judgment this has been largely caused by spelling with- 
out pronouncing the syllables clearly and distinctly when 
spelled. A syllable is as‘much of a word as can be, and 
is uttered by a single impulse of the voice. The pupil 
does not clearly note and specialize a syllable until the 
‘voice utters it. Ithinkthis can and will be better done in 
connection with suitable practice in oral spelling than in 
any other way. The almost total disuse of oral spelling 
is responsible for this defect in syllabication. Further, 
the pronunciation of words has suffered seriously from 
the same cause. Note I am not advocating oral spelling 
as the best way, or even a good way of learning to spell. 
It is the vocalization of words that I am emphasizing 
now—utterance, enunciation, pronunciation and _ syllabi- 
cation. These are important elements in the phonic use 
of words and should be thoroughly mastered before the 
pupil can fairly consider them a part of his vocabulary, 
his possession. I call upon the principals and teachers 
to give special and persistent attention to these points, as 
suggested in the foregoing discussion, until these defects 
are corrected. 

I further call attention to another matter of great im- 
portance to the pupil, which should receive thorough at- 
tention, viz.: The inability of very many pupils to help 
themselves in making out and properly pronouncing new 
words. He is obliged to rely altogether too much upon 
the teacher. The pupil simply reproduces or imitates 
the teacher, or what he hears. The proper or practical 
study of phonics will eventually remove this difficulty. 
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I earnestly commend the good work done by a goodly 
number of the principals and teachers in this direction. 

Phonic elements, taught merely as an exercise for their 
own sake, is of little or no value, but as a means of help- 
ing the independent oral composition of words they are 
of great value. 

The proper and practical use of the accepted diacritical 
marks, as a help in determining the pronunciation of 
words, should receive thorough and systematic attention 
through good practice in using the dictionary. I hear 
the criticism frequently made that our pupils, even 
graduates, cannot use readily and successfully the diction- 
ary. While this criticism is doubtless overdrawn, it is 
undoubtedly true in some cases, too many. These 
marks are simply means of self-helpfulness, and should be 
well mastered in practice while taking the school course 
in the primary and grammar schools, in order that if the 
pupil continues no longer in school he can help himself in 
all these directions, and if he continues his higher school 
work he will be armed and equipped with the necessary 
instrumentalities. Permit me just here to say that a 
good spelling book, containing all this instruction, prac- 
tice and illustration, can be made an invaluable help in 
this work. The spelling book is not a dead letter. Of 
course the book must contain what is needed and must 
be used for that purpose. 

I would also urge again, that all the written lesson 
exercises should be so done that they become really 
lessons in practical penmanship, as well as in spelling. 
One year of practice in this way will show results beyond 
our largest hopes. 

The principals are in charge of ‘all this work in the 
schools under their direction, and I ask that they give 
it their efficient attention. 
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WHAT THE, BOARD HAS DONE PROM 
1877 TO 1806. 


It is well, occasionally, at least, to review the ground 


gone over, that we may note what progress, if any, has » 


been made. The past nineteen years have been years of 
srowth and advancement of the city in all its substantial 
interests, but in none more than in the educational pro- 
gress, as shown in the enlargement and improvement of 
the public school system in all respects, as the following 
data clearly indicates: 

Under the present superintendency of the schools, 
much attention has been given to all the interests per- 
taining to the growth and elevation of the school system 
of Newark. Among the chief means used for realizing 
this was the better preparatory training and elevation of 
the teacher. This cannot be done without the means 
for such education and preparation, which must come in 
large measure through professional educational training. 
Practically the first step taken was the organization of 
the daily Normal School, which required the pupils to 
attend the regular school days and sessions of the city 
schools. The course at first was one year. A few years 
convinced the Board that a two year’s course would 
greatly increase the value of the institution to the teach- 
‘ing force for our schools. The course was strengthened. 
In due time the Normal and Training departments were 
united under one principal, which again greatly advanced 
the work and influence of this essential part of our sys- 
tem. This is the condition of the school now. 

The next step taken was the reduction of the very 
large classes in some of the primary schools. We then 
had classes numbering from 60 to 120 pupils, and in some 
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cases crowded into small, poorly lighted, warmed and 
ventilated rooms. While a great stride has been made, 
there is in some localities room for improvement yet. 

In 1882 the Evening Drawing School was organized 
with two classes in two small rooms in the Commerce 
Street building. It has grown to be one of the most 
valuable and useful institutions under the direction of 
the Board. It now occupies a three-story building, con- 
structed expressly for it, and numbers some six hundred 
pupils. It is a great addition to the industrial and artistic 
education of the city. 

The number of the formal examinations have been re- 
duced to two per year, and the plan of preparing ques- 
tions and conducting the examinations modified and in 
many respects improved, to the satisfaction and relief of 
teachers and pupils. 

A system of Summer schools was established in 1886, 
for the large number of children who were unable to 
leave the city during the long summer vacation. These 
were largely attended and greatly appreciated by many 
citizens. Their condition and success are set forth in the 
Statistical report of them presented every year by the 
Superintendent. 

A system of honorary promotion and graduation, and 
a new method of rating the standing of pupils and 
teachers, was adopted in 1887 and 1888. 

In 1878, with the aid of the state, libraries were estab- 
lished and extended in nearly all the schools in.the city. 
These are now a great help to the pupils. Their num- 
ber, condition and distribution are shown in the statistical 
report on libraries. 

Special instructors in drawing, music, physical culture 
and elementary science have been appointed, and are 
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doing most excellent work in their respective schools and 
departments. 

The Evening High School was organized In 1890, and 
has grown, in the few years of its existence, to be the 
head and front of the Evening School system. It is des- 
tined to exert a great influence. It is large and in excel- 
lent condition. 

A kindergarten department has been established in the 
Normal School; and kindergarten classes opened in 
several primary schools, with other classes under con- 
templation. This is a long and important step in our 
elementary work. 

The departmental method of instruction has been ex- 
tended through all the departments and grades of the 
High School. It is safe to say that the standing and 
efficiency of this school are more satisfactory than at any 
period in its history. 

A new course of study has been prepared and adopted 
and is now in full force in all the schools. This has led 
to a greatly increased activity among principals, class 
teachers and pupils. And while it is not perfect, but is 
open to criticism, it is susceptible of much enlargement 
and improvement which it will receive as the practical 
school room experience shall point out. 

Physiology, algebra, elementary science or nature work 
have been added to the course, and excellent progress is 
being made in them, without detriment to the other 
subjects. 

The Teachers’ Institutes have been reorganized and 
much improved in their purpose and method. All pen- 
alty for non-attendance has been abolished, yet the at- 
tendance has been larger than ever. The interest in 
them is deep and the instruction of a high order. 
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The Superintendent’s meetings with the principals 
have been largely attended and have commanded the at- 
tention of the entire body of principals. : 

The meetings of the class teachers with the principals 
in their respective schools have become a necessity, 
and are exerting a great influence upon the manage- 
ment, instruction and prosperity of the schools. The 
Board has done well in providing for and encouraging 
these influences. 

The number of school buildings erected or purchased 
fomernio77, to 118905, inclusive, is 19.. The number en- 
larged or remodeled is 20, making a total of 30. 


The following school statistics for this period, viz.: 
1877 to 1895, are grouped ina table for comparison and 
ready reference. 


1877. 1895. Increase. 
Amount expended for support 


of public schools, current 

2 SRS A ee $209,152.36 $577,187.38 $368,025.02 
Amount expended for pur- ° 

chase of sites, erection of 

buildings, etc., from 1877 to 


MO MENIRC AUIS Iie: 2 2 a'o > a! ii) sacs ple a TOUT AMOOL ths dee ou te 
Amount expended, teachers’ 

meres NaS chins, © bois soc 161,472.59 409,609.33 248,136.74 
Amount expended, janitors’ 

Ieee Stes Agra se 3 o's pa 301 0;501.26 35,688.16 25,186.90 
Amount expended, text 

MI LG tee ee e's, oi an 2 8,144.99 24,290.64 16,145.65 
Amount expended, repairs... 7,216.69 19,745.94 12,529.25 
Amount expended, furniture 

BCP ELD DES orgies o's see 216 2,482.15 10,322.67 7,840.16 
Amount expended, heating 

apparatus and fuel........ 6,987.26 27,758.36 20,771.10 
Value of school houses, etc.. 867,090.00 1,606,875.00 739,875.00 
Annual cost per pupil....... 15.16 19.62 4.46 
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No. of school buildings owned 
. m: re rented 
.-elass TOOMS. «awe bs i, 

Seating capacity. Pty 8 tee 

School enumeration......... 

Pupils enrolled, day school... 


Average enrollment......... 


as AtteNGANCe 220%.. oaoe gy 


Number of classes.......... 
Es « male teachers.... 
: “« female teachers. . 

Total number of oh 

No. of primary classes...... 

Enrollment in same... 

No. of grammar classes..... 

Enrollment in same... ..2.. 


No. graduated from grammar 


schools from 1877-95, in-— 


ge KCAUSIVGE cs eh ee ea ae ante 
No. of high school classes... 
Enrollment of same....... . 
No. of high school graduates. 
No. of graduates from high 

school from 1877-95, in- 

ClOSIVESC ayes Calc oaeetae 
No. of normal school classes.. 


Enrollment of same... 
No. offgraduates since organi- 
zation of school, 1880..... 


No. of teachers employed.... 
No. of summer schools...... 

VMs CIASSES uc LYE Och Pe abe 
Enrollment of same..... ... 
No. of teachers employed aks 


ore eee we © 


eee r eevee 


5258 


— 28,078 


54,634 
29,767 
23,363 © 
20,727 
485 
38.8 
485 _ 
573% 
312 


21,207, 


144 
7,352 


707 
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CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, I think the facts and figures set forth in 
the foregoing report will warrant the inference that the 
year has been a successful one. The schools have been 
uninterrupted in their sessions and work. The progress 
has been steady and in the right direction. 

Interest in the cause of public education has never been | 
so deep, active and widespread. The affairs of the schools 
have been administered with much wisdom and vigor by 
the Board of Education, which is deserving of much com- 
mendation. 

The Committees of the Board have been prompt and 
very efficient in the performance of duty, as the condition 
of the schools in all respects evidence. 

I most heartily thank the Board, the Secretaries, Super- 
intendent of Erection and Repairs, and all the clerks, for 
their uniform and ready support in all my efforts in the 
interest of the schools. 

I also extend many thanks to the principals and teach- 
ers for their continued and earnest cooperation in all the 
-work for the advancement of public education in our city. 

Respectfully submitted, 


WM. N. BARRINGER, 
City Superintendent. 
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FAAPPENDIX. ~ 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
BUILDINGS. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 
Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. 
Opened, January 2d, 1848. 
Enlarged, 1883. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ELLSWORTH MOORE, 111 William street. 


HIGH. 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. 

Opened, January 7th, 1855. 

Enlarged, 1883. 

Improved, 1886. 


Class Rooms, Nineteen. 
Janitor, RICHARD WHITE, 196 Plane street. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX (BOYS). 


Location, 103 Washington street, near Bleecker. 
Rented. 

Opened, September 15th, 1888. 

~ Class Rooms, Six. 

Janitor, Mrs. MARY A. BENNETT, 98 Central avenue. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX (GIRLS). 


Location, 5 Washington street. 
Rented. 
Opened, September oth, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Six. | 
Janitor, MRS. JULIA BLAKE, 46 Warren street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 
Opened, September 6th, 1860. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, ANDERSON J. GRESHAM, 86 Bleecker street. 


STATE STREET. 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, 1874. 
Enlarged, 1882. 
Class Rooms, Ten. 
Janitor, FRANCIS J. GRIFFIN, 50 State street. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-50. 
Opened, April 20th, 1857. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, HUGH COYNE, 11 Crane street. 
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WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. 
Opened, September 3d, 1868. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. ’ 
Janitor, ANDREW J. Day, 87 West Kinney street. 


MARSHALL STREET. 


Location, Marshall street, corner Coe’s place. 
Opened, October 23d, 1882. 
Purchased, November 2!Ist, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1888-80. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, MRS. JAMES COZINE, 34 Coe’s place. 


/ 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Brecled alos 1. 
Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881. 
Class Rooms, Twenty-one. 
Janitor, JOHN F. PATZ, 91 Broome street. 


BROOME STREET. 


Location, Broome street, corner Baldwin. 
Rented. 
Opened, November 16th, 1893. 
Class Rooms, Three. 3 
Janitor, ERNEST BIEHL, 155 Baldwin street. 
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COURT 'STRER LT: 


Location, Court.street, corner Broome. 
Rented. 
Opened, December toth, 1894. 
Closed, July Ist, 1895. 
Reopened, November Ist, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Two. 
Janitor, FREDERICK BANK, 205 Court street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 
Opened, May 2d, 1887. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. | 
Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 26 Miller street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September Ist, 1873. 
Remodeled, 1890. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, WM. WIGGINS, 22 Cherry street. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, September, 1880. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, SAMUEL R, CARR, 1274 Commerce street. 


» 
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COLORED. 


Location, rear of Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1260. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Opened, as a Colored School, 1874. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, SAMUEL R. CARR, 1274 Commerce Street. 


CEES CN UTS Re, 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 
Opened, September 24th, 1860. 
Enlarged, 1870. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, JACOB CONLEY, 20 Scott street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-49. 
Opened, July 27th, 1849. 
Enlarged, 1863; 1870-71 ; 1881; 1884. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, JOHN J. GARTLAND, 378 Walnut street. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 
Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September Ist, 1873. 


Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, ARTHUR MCLEAVEY, 249 South Tenth street. 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. 
Opened, November Ioth, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1891-92. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, JOSEPH WINCKLHOFER, 149 Thirteenth avenue. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-72. 
Opened, September, 1872. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, FREDERICK GOESS, 262 Central avenue. 


LOCK ‘STREET. 


Location, Lock street, between Central and Sussex aves. 
Erected, 1866-67. | 
Opened, April, 1867. 
Class Rooms, Four. 

Janitor, CHARLES BROUGHTON, 87 South Orange avenue. 


WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren street, between Wickliffe and Wilsey. 
Erected, 1891-92. 
Opened, September 12th, 1892. 


Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, GARRET CONLON, 81 Wilsey street. 
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WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 
Erected, 1848-49. 
Opened, as a Grammar School, 1849. 
Opened, as a Primary School, September Ist, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Six. | 
Janitor, ELIZABETH WALSH, rear of school. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, GOTTFRIED BIEBER, 62 Seabury place. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Location, Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 


Erected by Woodside Township. 


[ Woodside annexed, April 5, 1871.] 
Opened, September, 1871. 


Rebuilt, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1890; 1895-96. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, MILES I. COEYMAN,”730 Summer’avenue. 


RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Opened, September tIoth, 1894. 
Purchased, December 6, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Four, 
Janitor, ISAAC E. RAMSEN, 644 Summer avenue. 
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MILLER ‘S‘LREFAL: 
Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 
Opened, June rst, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1887-88. 


Class Rooms, Fourteen. : 
Janitor, CHARLES GRIFFITHS, 61 Vanderpool street. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 


Erected by Clinton Township. 


[Part Clinton Township annexed. } 
Opened, September Ist, 1869. 
Closed, June Ist, 1881. 
Reopened, April 4th, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Six. 
Janitor, JOHN W. MOORE, 35 Avon avenue. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly place. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September goth, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ADOLPH SAUPE, 18 Clayton street. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869. 
Opened, September 6th, 1369. 


Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, EMIL KOLLER, 56 Pacific srreet. 
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SOUTH STREET. 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, EDWARD E. KIERNAN, Io2 Tichenor street. 


WALNUT STREET, 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. 

Opened, January, 1863. 

Remodeled, 1877. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, EDWARD DELANEY, 220 Walnut street. 


ANN STREET. 


Location, Annst., bet. New York ave. and Elm road. 
Erected, 1891-92. 
Opened, September 12th, 1892. 


Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, THOMAS H. DILI.ON, 61 Napoleon street. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. (New.) 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1893-94. 
Opened, September 1oth, 1894. 


Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, GEORGE H. SCHNARR, 185 Fourth street. 
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NORTH SEVENTH STREET. (Old.) 


Location, North Seventh street, rear of new building. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 
Removed, 1874, to’North Seventh street. 
Removed, 1893, to its present location. 
Opened, September 6, 1874. 
Class Rooms, Six. ; 
Janitor, GEORGE H. SCHNARR, 185 Fourth street. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, April 16th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Six. 3 
Janitor, JAMES QUINN, 50 Bergen street. 


SOUTH: MARKETYST REET: 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 
Opened, May 4th, 1857. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, MICHAEL CLARK, 13 Clover street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry street. 
Erected, 1881-82. z 
Opened, April 10th, 1882. 
Enlarged, 1885-86. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, MRS. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 
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HAMBURG PLACE ANNEX. 


Location, 29 Hamburg place. 
Purchased, August 16th, 1892. 
Opened, January 6th, 1896. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, MRS, MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
_ Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, January 3d, 1880. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, WM. BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
rected, 1870. 

Opened, January 2d, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1879; 1888-89. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 

is Janitor, NICHOLAS MORGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, JACOB KERN, 302 Camden street. 
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WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Location, Waverly avenue, bet. Bergen and Kipp streets. 
Erected, 1891-92. . 
Opened, October 2oth, 1892. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, JOHN LIND, 130 Barclay street. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street. 
Frected, 1805. 
Opened, September oth, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, LOUIS VONDERWERTH, 469 South Fifteenth street. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 
Opened, September, 1867. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Burned, June, 1871. 
Rebuilt, September—October, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, JOSEPH SCHUCK, 488 Springfield avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, corner Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 
Janitor, JOSEPH MESMER, 135 Livingston street. 
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LIVINGSTON STREET. 
- Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue. 
Rented. 
Opened, February Ist, 1894. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, JOSEPH MESMER, 135 Livingston street. 


SERANKLIN@SGHOOE, 
Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Erected, 1889. 
Opened, September 16th, 1889. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, GEORGE W. JANIFER, 190 Ridge street. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


JAMES STREET. 


Location, No. 8 James street. 
Class Rooms, Four. 
Janitor, ALEXANDER SMALL, 13 First street. 


CLOME RG SED: 
Location, Clover street, near Merchant. 
Class Rooms, Two. | 
Janitor, RICHARD SLAVIN, tor Main street. 


These buildings are owned by corporations, from whom the Board 
rents school rooms. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


PEACH Bako 
2 

NAME. SCHOOL. RANK ADDRESS. 
POOP UAUTAy Bf isis... Marshall St. P...|Assistant..]29 N. Center st., Or’ge 
Peis eNiVia Co... es sks South 8th St. G..|1st Ass’nt.}29 Ninth ave. 
Adams, Myra W. ....... Webster St. P....|Assistant..|1444 Fourth ave. 
mliertson; Lulu:B........ Summer Ave. P. |H’d Ass’nt.|233A Garside st. 
Aitken, Isabel:J..:.... .|Elizabeth Ave. P./Assistant..|44 Prospect st., E.Or. 
oly 9 Oe Washington St. G.|V. Prin’pal.|24 Franklin st. 
weiyea, Cornelia L......... Lawrence St. P...|Assistant..|3 Eighth ave. 
Ames, Mrs. Mary M...... 13th Avenue G... cs 323 Summer ave. 
Perserson,; ANAL... > ir...) Camden Street P. af 5 Gillette pl. . 
Anderson, Henry S....... Lawrence St. G..|Principal...|193 South Sixth st. 
mndrew). Mary. Ass. o..... Burnet Street P..|Assistant..]/19 Warren pl. 
Peony, Wiz7ie...o2.'.... Warren Street P.. a 324 Webster st. 
eZ eM INALAIIC 95.357. S20 Hight Baliye ae 3d Ass'nt..|452 Clinton ave. 
Arbuckle, Jennie M....... Lafayette St. P...|Assistant. ./283 High st. 
Arndt, Elizabeth K... ...|North 7th St. G..|V.Prin’pal.}1o5 North Seventh st. 
mpenysoaralcA. sy... Central Ave. G...|Assistant..|122 Halsey st. 
Badgley, Nellie M.... .|Newton Street P./Assistant..|7 Linden st. 
Pateye Oa Mi. ek. 30.. 8 Lafayette St. G... ¢ 237 Mulberry st. 
Loy ees Oe a 18th Avenue P. we 2814 Belleville ave. 
Baird, Margaret.......... 18th Avenue G...|V.Prin’pal.|102 Sherman ave. 
Baird, Margaret J......... Newton Street G./1st Ass’nt.|204 Plane st. 
PeaCON Cee eh 6S “Franklin” G....|Principal. {167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Baldwin, Anna A.... ....|Newton Street P.|Assistant..|27 Bathgate pl. 
Baldwin, E. Belle.........|Morton Street P.. a 171 Fourth ave. 
Baldwin, Emma F........ Hamburg Place G.|V. Prin’pal.}23 Warwick st. 
Baldwin, Lucasta C...... North 7th St. P..|Assistant..|37 Myrtle ave. 
Baldwin, M. Lillian....... Chestnut St.G... ts 71 Pennsylvania ave. 
DA PAttIONcces oe ets ks 18th Avenue P... a 139 Monmouth st. 


Barnard, Charlotte R. ...|Normal & Train’g 


Training Dep't. 


marin SAnNIGrae te eke Ss Charlton:St:. Pos 
Taesett, “MayoVins Lb Sas. 6 Summer Ave. P.. 
Seater. “A nid Ww. biws Webster Street P. 


63 Astor st. 

105 Monmouth st. 

57 Halleck st. 

183 Mt. Prospect ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrtTINUED. 


Baxter, James M.... 
Beayley re Va cca wietste setts 
Beach; Della W 5 o. 2s 
DPA esata lero wics bee 
Beardsley, Emma E...... | 
Bedell, Mary E... 
Belcher, Elizabeth H...... / 
Belcher, Katharine F. )7%, si 
Beltaire, “Annie Lidoes por: 
Denner. cassie Ceo. 
DENUCUL MGs walt Ha] cere seated 
Benneliyviany-Ls soa Se 
Bensen, Carrie W 
Berry, pArisenancan a 8 
Berry, Estelle V 
Betis Marvaret: Panter om 
Beyer, Augusta M. H..... 
Biggin, Mrs, Elizabeth T.. 
Bigham; Cora jen ie ee va 
Bingham, Lizzie M........ 
Bird, Mary R 
Bissell, VIN ees 
Blake, K.S.,A.B. A.M. Ph.D 
Bogan, Margaret A....... 
Bolton, Amy | SS Stee Re ae 
Bowers, Ida.. ates 
Bowlby, Elizabeth........ 
Boylan, Madeleine........ 
Biackiny Micbawnle sre 3. 
Bradford, Mary A 
Branum, Sarah N......... 


eos ee ee ee ew |} 


ere e888 


Buehler; *Annie'Ji.: \. 5. 32% 
DUTP VESPA AOE Og ay ha ot 
Burgyes(Rdithe. hs | 
Burnett, (Mabelia ca 0 
ByurnetGyeriscila. . 3.7 4aets 
Burns, Mary C..... 
Burritt, Eva Egerton.. 
Burtchaell, Florence M.. 


see ee 


....{Colored . 


‘Central Avenue P. 


‘Charlton Street P. 


|Ridge Street P.. 


‘So Market St. G. 


.' Burnet Street G.. 


.|Monmouth St. P.. 


“Franklin” P.... 


‘South 8th St. G.. 


Bush; Tdariv's 2 hs5 4 


SCHOOL. 


So. Market St. P.. 


Oliver Street G. 
‘Chestnut St. G.. 
South Street P. 
Waverly Ave. P. 


Morton Street P.. 


Burnet Street G. 
13th Avenue P... 


Monmouth St. P.. 
Elizabeth Ave. P. 
Elliot Street P.. 
High Annex, Girls, 
Clover Street Ind. 
Miller Street P... 
Wickliffe Street P. 
Tratayetien ater aa 


ce Annex, Boys 
Hawkins Street P. 
Elliot Street P.... 


Burnet Street P 
Camden Street P. 


Elliot Street P... 
Chestnut St.G... 


State Street P.... 
Morton Street P.. 
Lawrence St. G.. 
Hamburg Place P.. 


.|Assistant. 


North 7th St. G..| 
Camden Street P | 


‘Camden Street Pw 


13th Avenue P.. 
Lafayette St. P.. 


-, |Chestnut.sti.Py. : 
.|Waverly Ave. P. | 
a 


Lock Street P.. 


RANK. 


.|Principal .. 
.|29 Lafayette st. 


Assistant. 


6é 


rst Ass nt. 


ie lH’d Ass’nt. 


Principal .. 
Assistant. 


66 


4c“ 


.{tst Ass’nt.. 


Assistant. . 
Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant. . 
ti’d Ass'nt 


3d Ass’nt.. 
Assistant... 
V.Prin’pal. 
Assistant. 
Principal .. 
Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant. . 


V. Prin’pal. 
. Assistant. 


oe 
6e 


“6 


Ist Ass’nt.. 
Assistant... 
Principal .. 
Assistant. . 


‘1st Ass’nt.. 


Assistant. . 


“sé 


6 


ADDRESS. 


15 Elm st. 


113 Plane st. 

327 Summer ave. 
(5 South st. 

37 Chestnut st. 
Clinton av.,W.,Irv’g’n 
go Clinton ave. 
33 Morton st. 
128 Sylvan ave. 
114 Orange st. 
98 Central ave. 
26 Hill st. 

287 Charlton st. 
287 Charlton st. 


.133 Clark st. 


770 Summer ave. 
332 Elm st. 

90 Wright st. 

26 Newton st. 


.{113 Bruen st. 


299 High st. 

768 Highland ave. 
13 Hawkins st. 

25 Taylor st. 

343 Washington st. 


137 Bloomfield ave. 


502 Summer ave. 

24 Mt. Prospect ave. 
23 Wakeman ave. 

12 Court st. 

24 Bathgate pl. 

100 Central ave. 

80 Hillside ave. 

201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
81 Oxford st. 

24 Gould ave. 


24 Gould ave. 


112 Thirteenth ave. 
112 Thirteenth ave. 
36 Elm st. 

27 Brunswick st. 
15 Plum st. 

23, Warwick st. 


NAME. 


Butler, Emma M..... 
Buttle, Irene M....... 
Bittner, Marie 


ooev eevee 


‘Camden, Marian D 
Canfield, Jennie B 
Carter, S. Fannie 


eoeree 


‘Cashion, Genevieve A... 
Seasmion, Lilian liye... 3 


Caufield, Mary L. 
Chandler, Mabel 
‘Chedister, Louise. 


Chenoweth, Martha M... 


Christie, EmmaC . 
Clark, Joseph 
Clark, Laura A 
‘Clark, Mabel L 


a ees ae 6 = 


molavky Mary Pees icin 6. | Hamburg Place fe 
Mane, vildredsh oo. foe. ‘Chestnut St. P.. 
Clarke,Agnes B.:......: 'Hamburg Place P. 
moottes, Tarriet-9. oss... .: ‘Chestnut St. P.. 
Se MOOTNCA Ny, cis 43s os ‘Commerce St. P.. 
mmoe, polorence Mi... 2.6%... South Tenth St. P. 


‘Coe, Jessie D 
‘Coe, Jessie L 
‘Cogger, Cora F 


eee eeeee 


ese eo ee ere 
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TEACHERS—COnrTINUED. 


SCHOOL. 


|Warren Street P.. 
‘Lafayette ots G.: 


aie 


‘Burnet Street P. 
Central Ave. G.. 
ao AWalaut:Street Pa 
i ‘Court Street’ P. 

. Morton Street p. 
‘Lawrence St. G. 
‘North 7th St. P.. 


see 


‘<6 6. 0 


gta LMiorton: Street P. 
|Lock Street P.... 
...|Lafayette St. G. 

‘Normal & Train’g 


18th Avenue p. 


Newton Street G. 
Webster Street P. 


cee 


‘Roseville Ave. P.| 


‘Coleman, Mary A ....... |'Washington St. G. 
Collard, Thomas T....... ‘North 7th St. G. 
VEGI R90 it C/o Newton Street G. 
Conover, Margaret D .... Lawrence St. G.. 
Conselyea, Caroline....... ‘Miller Street P. 
Mumps AUT tt) tS. vel 3; « ‘Central Ave. ee 
MEET INE DECED 2 hoo. ss | South Tenth St. P. 
Cornwell, Gertie L.. ..... ‘Marshall Street P. 
MOLSON a DUI ir Ses 6. 'Ann.street P. -<. 


‘Cory, Mrs. Catharine B.... 


Cottrell, Katherine. . 


"eee wows 


e+e ee 


Crane, B. Flora, Ph. M... 


Crane, Elizabeth K 


ea rane, Helen:S.2. 2... 


James Street Ind. 
. Burnet Street P.: 
.‘Summer Ave.G. 

LAG ‘High Rare ieee Ok 

. High.. 
ALA Broome Street Bei 

.../ Washington St. P. 


Assistant.. 
| Teacher in 
charge of! 
German... 


.|V. Prin’pal.| 
'27 Burnet st. 
14130 Parkesh 

.|29 Morton st. 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Principal 
_| Assistant. 


+6 
sé 


eé 


.|V. Prin’pal. 


Assistant. 


Principal 
.|Assistant 


o6 
ee 


Assistant.. 
Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant.. 


66 


“é 


.|Principal .. 
asia elits : 


6é 
“6 


6é 


Hed Ass'nt. 
‘Assistant. . 
. Principal .. 


“é 


-Assistant.. 
2d Ass’nt. 
Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant.. 


oe 


| 


ADDRESS. 


435 High st. 


29 Franklin st. 


182 Main st., E.Or’ge. 


56 Park pl. 


29 Morton st. 
18 Tichenor st. 


't12-North Ninth st. 
'436 Washington st. 
'1g0 Orange st. 


31 Lafayette st. 


..|48 East Kinney st. 
.|92 Miller st. 


68 Hillside ave. 
116 Bruen st. 


48 East Kinney st. 
V. Prin’pal.| 
.|Assistant. . 
\V. Prin’pal. 


84 Treacy ave. 

745 High st. 

46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
239 Littleton ave. 
Nutley, N. J. 

46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


‘10 South Twelfth st. 


45 Nelson pl. 

21 Kearny st. 

2374 South Eighth st. 
45 Division pl. 

93 Wright st. 

69 Eighth ave. 

1oo1 Broad st. 

76 Wickliffe st. 

34 South Twelfth st. 
39 Bleecker st. 

27 Lombardy st. 

58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
./58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
'{ Roseville ave. 

95 West Kinney st. 
95 West Kinney st. 
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-TEACHERS—COnrTINUED. 


NAME. 


Crane, Heisouise. 253. 
Crater, Mrs. Georgia B.. 
Crosby ar Stheng), 92. vusty 
CE TLIS PEA IINIC LOR ate ced 
ariissd sara i fees , 


Dana, Caroline Ri ..).-2. 


Day, Annie: Gini. eu 


Day,-MargatetiA 66 ioe. 
BIEAN chr 0 pA AG Ae es Ces 
Pio hats eth sie was ne a 


Dean, Margaretta. ... 
Dean, M. Ida. ... 
Deatie jean Ai... 


Dey eUpenan cae 


Donnelly, Anna T 


Dowie, Jennie M..... 


Dunn, Agnes J.... 


Dunnell, Anna C. 


Durand, S. Eveline.. i 


.. Burnet Street G.. 


.|Morton Street G.. 


. 'Roseville Ave. P. 
...{Morton Street G..| 
. ,.. (Camden Street P. 
DeidrickpAnna Riek % 
Deidrick, Hortense....... 
Delaney, Margaret C.... 
Delano LauraCieak ss 
De Mott, Linda M....... 
Dettmer, liete ere e er; 
....|/Newton Street P.| 
Dickerson wlwaura dee 
Dixon, Mabel W.......: 
IOC Vela uth Chote om ee 
Donnelly, Mary M....... 
Doremus, Eliza Cr...5.4 
Doremus, Jessie K...... 
Dougall, Elizabeth W... 
Dougall, Mary A........ 
Dougall, Wm. A., A. M.. 
Dougherty, Henry J...... 
Douglas, Martha C...... 


. Burnet Street G..| 


. Eighteenth Ave. G 


...|Lawrence St. P.. . 
Drake Hellegends icc je 
Drew, Minnie Lic i202 
Drummond, Adelaide. ... 
SOUITY, CaMCR MG One a to). 
Duncan, Luentrs.,,).: 
Dunham, Mary E........ 


cree 


Dunn, Katharine F..... 


* SCHOOL. 


‘Camden Street P. 
Marshall Street P. 


“OPrankiini sree oe 
iMiller Street P... 


| 
| 


Monmouth St. P.. 


Washington St. G. 
Washington St. G. 


South oti StePes, 


South 8th St. P. -.| 
South 8th St G... 
‘Ann Street P ... 
‘Walnut Street P.. 
‘Fifteenth Ave. P. 
‘dt ranklity: wire 


Colored sanre.as | 
Thirteenth Ave. P.) 
Burnet Street G.. 
iCentral Ave. G...| 


Webster Street P. 
Washington St. G. 
Summer Ave. G.. 
South 8th St.G... 
‘South roth St. P.. 


‘South roth St. P.. 


‘South 1oth St. P..: 
So. Market St. G.| 
Roseville Ave. P..| 
Morton Street P... 
‘Newton Street P.. 
Waverly Ave. P..| 
Thirteenth Ave. P.| 


RANK. 


Assistant.. 
V. Prin’pal 


ceé 


Assistant.. 


Assistant.. 


4eé 


Ist Ass’nt.. 


oe 


Assistant.. 
V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant. . 


66 


H’d Ass'nt. 
Assistant.. 


46 


66 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant, . 


sé 


1st Ass’nt. 
V. Prin’pal. 
Principal .. 


6 


Assistant... 


66 


South 8th St. P...| 
Eighteenth Ave. G 


Thirteenth Ave. P./V. Prin’pal. 


“ce 


Assistant.. 


ADDRESS. 


117 Court st. 

35 Burnet st. 

34 Evergreen pl.,E.O. 
11 Parkhurst st. 


4834 Walnut st. 

28 Parkhurst st. 

28 Parkhurst st. 

54 State st. 

256 North Seventh st. 
256 North Seventh st. 
54 State st. 

136 Stone st. 

321 South Tenth st. 
321 South Tenth st. 
116 Bowery st. 

26 Hill st. 

204 Plane st. 

185 Garside st. 

206 First st. 

250 Market st. 

564 High st. 

35 Burnet st. 

331 Seventh ave. 
331 Seventh ave. 
44 Second ave. 


'|44 Second ave. . 


208 South Sixth st. 
208 South Sixth st. 
213 South Sixth st. 
135 Badger ave. 

59 Chester ave. 

13 Elm st. 

21, Centens 

255 South Eighth st.. 
33 Myrtle ave. 

80 Wickliffe st. 

102 Elm st. 

65 Stratford pl. 

466 High st. 

466 High st. 

84 Linden av., Blmf'd. 
424 Washington st. 


95 West Kinney st. 


* 
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TEACHERS—ConrINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. | RANK, ADDRESS. 
Dusenberry, Emily T..... Eighteenth Ave.G Assistant. .|86 Orchard st. 
Eagles, Annie McLeod.....|Central Ave. P... us 273 High st. 
Meebert cna Gitte. «6. Morton Street G.. | of 675 Bergen st. 
Been Lena wes... 's,, Fifteenth Ave. P. $ 1015 Broad st. 
TOE LE AL OUISEL: faccic swe ‘South 8th St. G.. SS (96 South Eleventh st. 
10) el Os Ce Fe ‘Camden Street P. as 209 South Sixth st. 
Pe VIIMLIZZIG Ro. M5410... | eatayette: Sti<P. 5 § 148 Washington st. 
AGN S “99 a) C8 ‘Monmouth St. P. z “ 156 Barclay st. 
Enders, J. Virginia........ ‘Camden Street P. H’d Ass’nt.'141 Bank st. 
Eunson, Saraha.. .... Eighteenth Ave. P Assistant.,/139 Monmouth st. 
Everding, Katherine A....|Ann Street P.....) ‘¢ 435 High st. 

OSS AG SS 3 ea Sa Monmouth St. P.. | Y 38 Webster st. 
Farmer, Florence V....... Walnut Street P.. | ts 15 Wakeman ave. 
Maweett, Sara Aw... ss... e \Drawing Teacher. Special... 481 Broad st. 

Miksa lOrence. <i. <2)... Thirteenth Averh. Assistant. .|51 Howard st. 
Pica, josephine A.s.....- High Annex, Girls 3d Ass’nt../307 Belleville ave. 
OS) US a Cal 9 Ae Central Ave. P... Assistant. .|26 Summit st. 
tet ININIMNA eae ths. Oliver Street P...|V. Prin’ pal. 125 Prospect st. 
Fithian, Emma lI.. OP veo AMM OLTeeUr atric] Assistant.. 41 Pacific st. 
Fitzgerald, Jennie ee ‘Eighteenth Ave. P 4 182 Brunswick st. 
maercner, Alice*Mec.... | ‘Soyth roth St. P...V. Prin’pal. ‘183 Fairmount ave. 
Marce, tances C.. 7... 5. Camden Street P. Assistant... ‘16 Thomas st. 
Peobmian, George. 25... 3 «| Monmouth St. P.. Principal .. 202 South Sixth st. 
Forster, Millie salient: Fo. High.. Ses ‘Ist Ass’nt. 50 Arlington av.,E.O. 
Fort, Fred. W.. A: | Hamburg Place G. Principal .. 33 South Tenth st. 
Reeeetorts;ennie:]. yo... ...% ‘State Street P..../Assistant,. 13 Carteret st. 
mrceman, Hs Adra sco... ..| ‘Commerce St. P... ‘f 36 Taylor st. 
Peecman, worlk.dna oi. . sis Oliver Street Peak de ‘81 New York ave. : 
Beatty. Leanora Rov... ..| Thirteenth Ave. P. of 2664 Norfolk st. 
Garabrant, Laurilla....... |Ann Street P.....| ae 33 Lafayette st. 
Garrabrant, Anna’L...... “Franklin” G..../1st Ass’nt. 29 North Ninth st. 
Peaston. Wate Ze..5oi..... North 7th St. G../Assistant.. 192 Roseville ave. 
eect, Lizzie Fish ac... |Elliot Street P... “$ 147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Oeissele, E..Elise,.;......|Hamburg Place P. “ 168 Polk st. 


Ceomaterfenme iA 2%:. 
iepperten anes: Cie. 4 vs 
Geraghty, Linda M:......! 
R2eTADTILY MIATA Fe dias oe || 
Sriltin, Clarence os Gite Jct | 
ert ni, Pha she wakes, 5 2% | 


Gillott, Jessie vc. SM 


.. |Hamburg Place G. 
‘Walnut Street P.. 


Morton Street G. a 
South Street P. ye 


Hawkins Street P. Principal .. 
bedi hia 5%: .|tst Ass’nt. 
Central Ave. P... Assistant. 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant. 


203 Main st., E.Or’ge. 


.'20 Mercer st. 


104 Bleecker st. 

227 Mulberry st. 
1044 Washington ave. 
774 Highland ave. 


.132 Sixth ave. 
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TEACHERS—COnNTINUED. 


| 


NAME. 


COTE Tay afd Cel pe eta ee 
Glover, Flora-Tfe..:.°% 
Gogi Claribelhe ss 2.5 
Goel, Emma Lo... i 


Gore, Belle M.... atk 


Gould, Frances V..... 
Graham;Adai7.s 4 
Graham, Lucy........ 
Csreenéeat lara? a8. 


Greenhalgh, Mary Abbie. 


Grice. Edith FOES Bre 
Griggs, Mrs. Arthur... 
Grill, Caroline | Brgy am 


Haddow, Agnes....... 
HainessAlice: By oa. 


Hall) iietN ie. a3 
Haloeks i eAntens oe.) 5 
Hamel, Georgiana... 

Hampton Dellevatoss 
Prancock sPhébe fin... 
Hand; Lydia Wo... 
TIATISON, ME LESS ee doa ks 


Haring, Florence A.... 


Haring, Frances M...... 


Harlow, Julia A....... 
Hartpence, Leora A.... 
Hartstall, Rose....... 


Hascall, Theodorus B.. 
Haskell, Mary G.. 
Hatcher, Ida M 


Haulenbeck, Caroline Y... 
...|Livingston St. P.. 
mi Qliver otrest: Gat 4 “ 


Hay, ‘Harriet ira.6< ; 
Healy, M. Adelaide. ... 
bléaly\Ruthsk Soe 2. 

Hegeman, Jeannette... 


Heineken, W.L., A. M.. 


Gillott, Mrs. M. Augusta. 


ee 


vol Prankling the 


nor Newton Street P. Assistant. : 
High Annex, Girls 3d Ass’nt. . 
.{97 Court st. 


...|/Morton Street G.. 
... Washington St. G/Principal .. 
stp High Annex, Girls|3d Ass’nt. 


... Normal & Train’g 


_../Oliver Street G... 
_| Assistant. 


SCHOOL. 


fide Street P . 
‘Summer Aye. G.. Pr incipal . 
So. Market St. G. ‘Assistant. 


.:| Webster Sti-P:.. =. % 

_,.. | Franklin”.G.... ‘ist Ass’nt. 
.4, (South, 8th Stsps. sAessistant 5 
GharltonsSt beat x 

....| Waverly Ave. te G 
Cee ELAgaiee Seer atie on Vv. Prin’pal. 


Bhi nuaaits Ave. P ‘Assistant. 
. South 8th St. G.. 2 
‘Director of Music. Special... 


er uachinesen St. P.| Assistant. 
.. Hawkins Street P.| < 

.../Fifteenth Ave. P. 

...|Monmouth St. P.:| ‘s 

i hop Ann StreetiP 73 * 

... Elliot Street YY. | Principal .. 
..| Webster Street P |Assistant.. 


...|Newton Street P. S 
...!Lawrence St. G.. 
Assistant. 


...{'*Franklin” P....|Assistant.:. 
.|Summer Ave. G.. ¥ 

.../Roseville Ave. P. + 

ss [otate-otteet Paes y 


Training Dep’t 


... High Annex, Boys Ist Ass’nt.. 
Assistant... 
Ist Ass’nt.. 


See ranks hee. ae 


‘Frankline’ Po. 


..|Miller Street G. ..| rz 


..'Charlton Street P. 4 
Principal . 


.. Charlton Street P.! 


aly. Prin’ pal. 


V. Prin’pal. 


ADDRESS. 


32 Sixth ave. 
104 Fourth ave. 


187 Broad st. 
187 Broad st. 
310 Summer ave. 
50 Ninth ave. 
161 Somerset st. 
‘161 Somerset st. 
17 West Park st. 
.|227 High st. 
443 Seventh ave. 


. 81 Halsey st. 


211 Fairmount ave. 
274. PATKER Sh 


34 Franklin st. 
(34 Franklin st. 


329 Summer ave. 
33 Dickerson st. 
1351 Plane st. 

40 Columbia st. 


369 Summer ave. 
174 Summer ave. 
61 Taylor st. 
33 Rector st. 


933 Broad st. 
34 Hill st. ’ 
5 Clay st. 


48 Gray st. 

70 Brunswick st. 
70 Brunswick st. 
75 Avon ave. 


. 202 Clinton ave. 


70 South Twelfth st. 


| 1093 Bloomfield ave. 


58 South Seventh st. 
. 77 North Eleventh st. 


\ 


246 South Eighth st. 


. Orange av., Irvington. 
141 Heller Parkway. 
-'899 Broad st. - 


PEAS 
TEACHERS—COonrTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. | ADDRESS. 
mrenderson, Annie... 2.0... Hamburg Place G. Assistant. 23 Chestnut st. 
memo; Mary Poe... ..'. ‘Summer Ave. P. | 320 Belleville ave. 
Prrnyepele. 2650. we Morton Street P.. 2 85 Wickliffe st. 
Penson; Ellen A..:. ....| ‘Roseville Ave. Pp ‘ 165 North Sixth st. 
Beerostericieh;. . 2"... . Charlton Street P. V. Prin’pal..}669 Hunterdon st. 
Meyer nes be. bs es .| Eighteenth Ave. P/Assistant.. 45 Sixth ave. 

PL PAU Tarde. os sees we .. (Camden Street P 2 40 Nelson pl. 
ARG Aris arco oi ‘Camden Street P.| 4s 40 Nelson pl. 
Hill, Nellie . SHish ck wis 2d Ass’nt..|81 North Ninth st. 
Milton, Mary’... ..... _. South ‘roth St. P.. Assistant. |247 South Eighth st. 
Hochkins, Carrie E....... Fifteenth Ave. P.| ‘ 253 South Eighth st. 
Hochkins. Julia L.. ...... ‘Lawrence St. P.../V. Prin’pal.'253 South Eighth st.. 
Piped add Gri ‘Warren Street P.. |\Assistant...75 Warren st. 
Holloway, Julia S......... Washington St. G. “ 186 Washington st. 
Hollum, Margaret........ ‘Central Avenue P.|V. Prin’pal.|175 James st. 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J.......| Walnut Street P../ Assistant. . 29 Cottage st. 
Poppime, susie C.2..’. ..../Ann Stréet P.is.0/V, Prin’pal. 207 Walnut st. 
Horschel, Jeanette T...... South roth St. P.. Assistant. .|249 Littleton ave. 
POInaVatidar- eee. e Monmouth St. P.. H’d Ass’nt.}66 Sherman ave. 
Hovey, E. O., A. M., Ph. D.|High.. . Principal . | 2 Lombardy st. 
Howard, AnnaM......... Thirteenth Ave G. Assistant. .|180 Second st. 
Proward, Marie Nov)... Wickliffe Street P. ae ‘9 Orchard st. 
Rieter AINCIAY 122%. ys .!.- Summer Ave. G.. Ist Ass’nt./120 Third ave. 
Eiitt, (aura is esl...) e. Morton Street P.. Assistant (174 Bank st. 
Hutchings, Carrie C....... Walnut Street P..|H’d Ass’nt.|/58 Hamilton st. 
Hutchings, EmmaL...... Newton Street P.|V. Prin’pal.|South Orange, N. J. 
miuiman, Florence E...... James Street Ind. /Assistant. .|31 Gillette pl. 
ammnes, Pata’ Ly... 82 FF. So. Market St. P. < 43 Clinton st. 
Patt. G- Blanche. -- 3.2... <:. Hamburg Place G. 4 26 Camp st. 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A...... Eighteenth Ave.P.|V. Prin’pal.|50 East Kinney st. 
Issler, EmmaA.... ..|Morton Street P..|H’d Ass’nt |/32 Nelson pl. 

— 
WacKson, Harriet Gos... ... Washington St. P,|Assistant. |88 Wakeman ave. 
macopuse Edith Miki. 6... Charlton Street P. “6 50 Milford ave. 
Jenkinson, Harriet K...... StateStreet Bia. . 24 Baldwin st. 
Ponnson, ACE E 35... 3... So. Market St. P..|V. Prin’pal.!96 Ridgewood ‘ave. 
TONUSOI ALICE Fos ess c's Morton Street P.. jAssistant.. 21 Ninth ave. 
Johnson, Caroline......... Eighteenth Ave.G 278 Academy st. 
(olaikveriig Elite OF oe Pa Normal & Train’g 

Normal Dep’t. |V. Prin’pal.'19 Bathgate pl. 
Johnson, Maude A........ Burnet Street P..)Assistant../Verona N. J. 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa..|James Street Ind. “A 18 S. Thirteenth st. 
Woges:: autasvis ries « Hamburg Place P. e 204 New st. 


174 


TEACHERS—COnNrTINUED. 


| 


NAME, 


Joralemon, Rachel K.. 


WEISETIMCALTICUN Gp Osy. 6 sae 
Kayser, Charles F 
LaV Gene mscnalt fittest. 
Kempe, Augusta 
Renin, emily M ee os 1.5. 
Kennedy, J. Wilmer 
Kerns, M. Lizzie.. 
ITH uve NE ECOL Se seb 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D 
KUCHCH AA UNOS. 4705 Voge 
Kohl, Rosemary A 


~eeeevece 
eeeeeeeee 


eoeerer 


eos ee ve 
eeceoves 
eerer ee 


ele 'e of t 6 © @ eo & 6x6 


Law, Daisy M.. 
ISAWUENCE MVIALY 7 ake wee 
Layland, Alice M 
Layton, Julia N es 
Weary eh. oe eresay <.\4, se 
Leatys Grand Mathie as 
Leary eViare@aretr: cities 
Ledwith, Margaret J 
Lehman, Minnie 
Lenox, Margaret M 
Lewis, Minnie L.,......:. 
Leyden, Eliza, Ph. M 
Littell, Bessie M 
Lobdell, Lillie I 
1GGeSerei tliat saic te eee foo els 
Loweree, Edith M 
Lowrie, Anna 


oer eevee ee 


eoeevevreee 


eoeereee 
oor eeeeeee 


eseeeee 


eee. @eeseae 


ere tee 


Ludlows tl. Belle .ac% oa. 
Luther, Agnes V. 


Lutz, Ni mates. 951) eeu) 
MacGowan, Jessie E 
Maclay, Mary E 
Maclure, David 
Mains, Cecilia....... 
Marlatt, Nettie A 


eure & @.0 8 6 6 b 


ore ee we wee 


SCHOOL. 


.(Summer Ave. P.. 


Camden Street P. 
Hight: eines oem 
Monmouth St. P.. 
Monmouth St. P.. 
Thirteenth Ave. G. 
Miller Street G... 
Burnet Street G.. 
Commerce St. P.. 
Arn Street -P.) sis 
Webster Street P.. 
South roth St. P.. 
Lafayette Street P. 
Central Avenue P. 


Oliver Street P... 
Burnet Street G.. 
Elliot Street P... 


.|Miller Street P... 


Lawrence St. P.. 
Morton Street P.. 
Thirteenth Ave. P. 
Elizabeth Ave. P. 
South’ Streetieice 
Chestnut St. P... 
So. Market St. P.. 
Hiohsk. fee 
Elliot Street P.... 
State Street P.... 
Thirteenth Ave. P. 
Eighteenth Ave.P. 


.|Normal & Train’g 


Training Dep't. 
Oliver Street P.:. 
Normal & Train’g 


North 7th St. P.. 
Marshall Street P. 


Oliver Street G... 
Chestnut Street G. 


..|Eighteenth Ave. P. 
‘Hamburg Place P. 


RANK. 


Assistant. . 


6é 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant. 

V. Prin’pal. 
Principal . . 
1st Ass’nt. 
Assistant.. 
Principal .. 
Assistant.. 


4é 


oé 


se 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant. . 
V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant.. 


“é 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant. . 


“é 


Teacher of 
Nat. Sci’ce 
Assistant.. 


“cc 


ce 


Principal .. 
Assistant.. 


sé 


ADDRESS. 


265 Garside st. 


260 Fairmount ave. 
52 Nelson pl. 

102 Warren st. 
1324 Court st. 

112 Bleecker st. 

3 Emmet st. 

21 Halsey st. 
Riverside ave. 

116 Prospect st. 
125 Broad st. 

199 Morris ave. 
418 Plane st. 

294 Springfield ave. 


24 Mulberry pl. 

35 Nichols st. 

45 Eighth ave. 
South Orange, N. J. 
83 Columbia st. 

83 Columbia st. 

83 Columbia st. 

180 Clinton ave. 


j211 Thomas st. 


19 Goble st. 

132 Boyden st. 
371 Summer ave. 
‘151 Garside st. 
173 Warren st. 
31 Nelson pl. 
164 Summer ave. 


66 Brinkerhoff st., J.C. 
43 Emmet'st. 


29 Walnut st. 
249 North Sixth st. 


| 


516 High st. 

312 Summer ave. 
|Stanley ave., S. Or’ge. 
101 Congress st. 

60 Pacific st. 
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NAME, 


fertin, Adelynm C2... 
Martin, Edith O., Pd. M... 


Martin, Isadora 
Martin, S. May 
Martin, May Axford 


ore eee or eve 


bo) 2 be). 6. 6 (4) 6p Lee 


oe ee ee 


SCHOOL. 


Chestnut Street G. 
Hamburg Place G. 
So. Market St. P. 
Warren Street P. 
Oliver*Street/ Gis 


Marvin, Amy H. 


McClelland, Annie H 


McClure, Rebecca 
McCrea, Mary 
McDonald, Katherine 
McDonald, Mary 


McIntyre, Adelina 


McNary, Sarah J 


McNeill, Mary A 


Bera CsTABE. os Ss 


ING ALE Li). neds. 


Meyer, Isabel.... 
Mikels, Jessie B 


Miller, Caroline D 


Mills, Lydia A... 

Milzeg, Marie R. E 
Nock? Wate e203 
Moore, Elizabeth 


Moore, Hannah 


one & Bye 


Mathews, B. C., A. M.. 
May, MonaM......... 


oee 


cee 


McClelland, Helena.... 
McClure, Joanna M.... 


eee 
eee e 


wy erepe, « 6 


McDonald, Sarah E.... 
McElhose, Harriet E.. . 
Mignon, Abbie Ps... . 
eee, Jane’ he... ws «6 
McLaughlin, Emilie W.... 
McLeo«d, Eunice A.... 


“ee eee 


200 6 eo 


ila agree: 1g) ee 
Melick, E. Louise...... 


Millen, Emma. ; ’ 
Miller, Adelaide D........ 
Miller, Annie M... ...... 
Miller, Mattie M.. ; 


Moore, Elizabeth’ N. 


Moore, M. Alice....... 


pMillermireetene | 
PHO eevee et 
North 7th St. P..| 
South roth St. P..) 
Fifteenth Ave. P..| 
Thirteenth Ave.G. | 
Newton Street G. 
Chestnut Street P. 
Burnet Street P..| 
Commerce St. P..1 
Warren Street P.. 
Atnotrect. PF 
* Franklin] 
Colored! as. cea. 
South roth St: P. 
Hawkins Street_P. 
Elliot Street BJ. 
Hise res vss 
North 7th St. P.. 
Lafayette St. P... 
ana WAVERLY Ave: Pe 
.|Normal & Train’g 

Training Dep't. 
Normal & Train’g 

Training Dep't. 
Fifteenth Ave. P.. 
ee Ph rankline Gre 
South 8th St. G.. 
Lock Street P.... 
‘Chestnut Street P. 
‘Warren Street P. 
Walnut Street P.. 
...|Lafayette St. G..- 
...|Wickliffe Street P. 
...| Thirteenth Ave.G. 
Eighteenth Ave.P. 
Hamburg Place P. 
South Street P... 


eee 


one 


on Cee 


eee 


«ee 


one 


RANK. 


Assistant... 


sé 


66 


V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant. , 


ltst-Ass:nt: 


Assistant. . 


6 
se 


ee 


1st-Assnt. 
Assistant.. 


‘6 
‘6 
Dek © 


‘ 


.|V. Prin’pal. 
.|Assistant. 


ee 


6eé 


V. Prin’pal. 
ist Ass’nt. 
V. Prin’pal. 
Assistant. . 
V. Prin’pal. 


Assistant. 


V.Prin’pal. 
Assistant. 


“eé 
é 


66 


Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant. 


““ 


V. Prin’pal. 


\Miller Street G... 


Assistant.. 


ADDRESS. 


24 Astor st. 

16 Oak st. 

109 Orchard st. 

16 Oak st. 

112A Pennsylvania av. 
83 Vanderpool st. 

36 Kearny st. 

53 Ninth ave. 

163 Fairmount ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 


61 South Tenth st. 


61 South Tenth st. 
104 Thirteenth ave. 


1131 Plane st. 


308 New st. 
1t Milton st. 


28 Brill st. 


162 Garside st. 

170 Plane st. 

213 Fairmount ave. 
194 Breintnall pl. 

66 Taylor st. 

130 Pennsylvania ave. 
16 Gould ave. 

52 Frelinghuysen ave. 
551 High st. 


19 Lombardy st. 


19 Lombardy st. 


pies tlayesst. 


230 Garside st. 
73 Burnet st. 
137 Bank st. 


33 Orchard st. 
.|137 Bank st. 
214 Mulberry st. 


54 Elizabeth ave. 
24 Newton st. 
87 Wickliffe st. 


.|96 Sherman ave. 


41 Essex st. 
118 Miller st. 


325 Summer ave. 
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J 


NAME, SCHOOL, /RANK, ADDRESS. 
MooresmaraniG@ees.i. cote Oliver Street P... -|Assistant.. 41 Essex st. 
Moorhouse. Mary J....... Lafayette St. G.../H’d Ass‘nt. 221 Mulberry st. 
Morehouse, Carrie E...... Miller Street G. ..|Assistant../70 Murray st. 
Morgan, Emma... ..:...;/Newton Street G.|1st Ass’nt.|18 Mercer st.” 
Morgan, Maria E.........|/Central Avenue G.|V. Prin’pal.|122 North Sixth st. 
Morse jennie) sefs 5s. Miller Street G...) 1st Ass’nt.|132 Pennsylvania ave. 
Morrisons-Idaidt oes hie Summer Ave. G..|Assistant..|8 Wakeman. ave. 
Mullison, Harriet W... ../Clover Street Ind. < 1454 Elizabeth ave. 
Murphy, Eliza....... eee Summer Ave. G.. V.Prin’pal. 377 Summer ave. 
UVC SIUM AUSISS sie 9 abel shes State {reetpin. ecm “ 342 Roseville ave. 
Navatier;, Theresa C...... Elizabeth Ave. P. Assistant. ./66 Avon pl. 

Neal, Mrs. Mary A....... James Street Ind.) ‘3 '73 Oriental st. 
Nebinger, Mary G.. .... |Chestnut Street G.; ch |504A Washington st. 
INGCUOISM Nate. erana cies eG Hawkins Street P.) 9 9" 170 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Nichols, Margaret A...... Wickliffe Street P, “ ‘170 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Nichols Mary W.-...5. Summer Ave.G..} st 355 Summer ave. 
Nicols, M. Elizabeth.. ... North 7th St. P..| ‘ 136 Fourth ave. 
INGO nate AOL, wi pcrticrnt Chestnut StP..4 ¢ 3 Sherman ave. 
O’Gorman, Mrs. Elizab’h K./Summer Ave. P.. a ‘104 Broad st. 
Oliver;-Hattie Li... 2... ..|Webster Street P.| ‘s 219 Garside st. 
OAR OUERGS Vary. Ao.r.t, Wy ok Hamburg Place P. i 98 Washington st. 
Oriland weimma: Bogs, tie Eighteenth Ave.G| ss 43 West st. 
Overgne, M. Theresa...... Monmouth St. P. “ 26 Miller st. 
Parven dsabelsA. yc]. Son Burnet Street G.. sf 21 Halsey st. 
PALKCITNLaTY Nga cae sie South Street P... 4h 107 Thomas st. 
Parmly,:Elizabeth G...... North 7th St. P.. ? 161 Roseville ave. 
PAu y Aude, s Foo. bane Marshall St. P... * 161 Roseville ave. 
Peal mela Wet. 635 Thirteenth Ave.P. i 137 Court st. 
PeckpAdmatierif: ¢.4.... 05. Miller Street G...)1st Ass’nt..|122 Brunswick st. 
| Rists oee SE CVn Leg gs i tap Ba .../Eighteenth Ave.G. es 127 Arlington st. 
Peters, Minnie y ooo. sens Wickliffe St. P_ . Assistant../50 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Pettit, si atticise Sele » St South roth St. P.. es 51 Fifth ave. 
Phillipsy@hariotte Tye} South Street P.. ** 156 Sherman ave, 
PICTSOR GE AAAREL s siols ete Lawrence St. G.. es 221 Mulberry st. 
Potter, GaManuyies henewnn 2 Washington St. P. V. Prin’pal.|51 Washington ave. 
PYENtiss CUOMO fe. «bat |Normal & Train’g/ Teacher. of 

Normal Dep't. Phys. Cul.|55 Thirteenth ave. 


.|Morton Street G.. 
Monmouth St. P.. 


Price, Lillian L.. 
Price, Mary: Flam, «. 


Pridham, K. Mildred...... Washington St. P. 


Assistant. .}58 Court st. 
a¢ 357 Summer ave, 
aS 79 Murray st. 


** 
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7 


NAME. 


Putnam, Ella E 
Putnam, Adelaide G... 


ise? &. o, ¢ 


Quinlan, Margaret G.... 


Rasch, Margaret A 
eete i DvViD t,o... es 
Reeve, Ella A 
Reeve, M. Emma. .. 
Reeve, Nellie E 
Reeve, Virginia R 
Reuck, S. Alberta 
Rhodes, L. Maude 
BeCMerGsniniCy A. y...... 
Richards, Mary E 
Richards, Mary H 
Richardson, Florence 
Richardson, Marion 
Righter, Marietta........ 
Roche, Kate. 
Rodamor, Elizabeth 
Romaine, Mary E.... 
Rose, L. Hilda 
Ruckelshaus, Bertha L.. 
Rudd, Annie C 
‘Russell, Sadie G.. 
Ryer, Gertrude E... 


Oo) FOr Ske Wai ae 8 
C4 © in BD Cre id € 


- ie a eed 6 « 6 
SsLe 8 6 8, 
S Pw les ae 


Bae Be eye 2 
enreeanees 
ee eee 


soecoeseoe 


eee eee 
iaee w 8 6 
iS, as Ome e Ae, we: 6 
eee re eee eae 
einen € 9) 0, 6 


Sandy, William C 
Sargeant, AdaE.... 
Sayre, Ann E 
Sayre, E. Louise 
Sayre, Laura B 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H 
Scarlett, Anna 
‘Scarlett, Augustus 
Scarlett, Sarah B 
Schenck, Bessie C 
Schieck, Carrie D 
Schulte, Otto H 
Schwab, Millicent 
RUT OI Meh IS ore aici ae die, a's 
Shepard, Edwin 
Sherman, Alton H........ 


12 


ore eer ewes 


Dime eh Sib re 2, 2 2 


coat eles @ 6 we 18: bh. 


-, eer ee ee 


eecvvee @> 


eee ere we eee 


wit 6 fet eee 6, Pele 


.|High 
..|Newton Street P.. 


we brankiine Ps: 


SCHOOL. 


Wow w) Gy 0° ole. ey cb, Oe, 


. |Elhot Street P... 


Eighteenth Ave.P. 
‘Hawkins Street P. 
‘Hamburg Place P. 


.. Burnet Street G.. 


‘South Street P... 
State Street P... 


PaCatenotreee 1 tiix 
‘Elliot Street P... 
Hamburg Place P. 
fis rel seas fe ea 
|Warren Street P.. 
‘Chestnut- Street P. 
So. Market St. G. 
\Oliver Street G... 
Walnut Street P.. 


...{Miller Street G... 


Livingston St. P.. 


..|Thirteenth Ave.P. 


Summer Ave. P.. 
Hamburg Place I. 
South 8th St. G.. 


Ves NT ye tamrtle: Mp Yat 
Warren Street P.. 
si rankliny ' Poo 
Camden Stteet P; 
Lawrence St. P... 
Warren Street P.. 
South 8th St. G.. 
Roseville Ave. P. 
North gintote.r a 
Waverly Ave. P.. 


.|Morton Street G. 


Court Street P.. 
South Street P... 
Oliver Street G... 


ee 


State Street P. ..| 


RANK. ADDRESS. 


2d Ass'nt.. 66 Oriental st. 
Assistant. . 66 Oriental st. 


se 


506 Summer ave. 


‘ 1167 Boyd st. 


ss 48 Pennington st. 


85 Broad st. 

11 Linden st. 

57 Sherman ave. 

89 New st. 

. ‘102 Halsey st. 

115 Stone st. 
464 Summer ave. 

Ete nod Psoe es Boe. 


sé 
“e 


“ce 


Ist Ass nt.. 


13 Tichenor st. 
14 Warren st. 


oe 


374 High st. 


94 State st. 

85 Hillside ave. 
498 Washington 
64 Ninth ave. 

25 Osborne Ter., 


Principal .. 
Assistant.. 
Principal .. 


Assistant. . 


104 Cleveland st., 


2d Ass’nt*..|21 Taylor st. 
\Assistant..|299 Washington ave. 
4 13, Pennsylvania ave. 
a 68 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
39 Chestnut st. 
: '99 Wright st. 
V.Prin’pal.|23 Chestnut st. 
Assistant.. 86 Vanderpool st. 


'168 Fairmount ave. 
114 Summer ave. 


.|Assistant. ./224 Clifton ave. 
Principal ../368 Bank st. 
.|Assistant. .|186 Belleville ave. 
V. Prin’pal.|7 Hollywood av., E.O. 
Assistant, .|2 Lombardy st. 
“ 56 South Eleventh st. 
Principal . |56 South Eleventh st, 
W 56 South Eleventh st, 
Assistant. ./70 South Eleventh st, 


St, 


Crk 
Org. 
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ri ¢ 


NAME. 


Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M.| 
DIN PSOU AMY ITS e schte ok es 
DIP prsminarl oi mutes 


Skinner, M. Adaline 


oo reer 


omalley; FPlora‘E ) 223s: 


Smalley, Nellie L 
te vis, Cay 


Smith, Emma J 


Smith, Ida M 


Smith, Leona C 


Spencel.<Matry; bY yc 


Spinning. Maria L.... ey? 
Sowire, Vis Treneve® en 


Smith, Edna | ER aE 
Smith, Mrs. Eons 
SETS LEAL ee ee ed fas lene 
Bhith, Hisleabeltie uae, 
Sonn, George Gao: ee . 
SORT sy Gla ds ie tee ee 
Speerais\ Ones OC Ne tae ib 
Speer Matilda ifs hey 


SCHOOL. 


‘CH rankiin aaa seee 


Lafayette St. G... 
Thirteenth Ave. P. 


‘Newton Street G. 
Broome Street P. 
South Street P... 


ran ichine pa 


Fifteenth Ave. P. 
Highest, pee eee 


Burnet SireetsP:. 
Morton Street P.. 


.|{Commerce St. P. 
Morton Street G. 
.| Monmouth St. P.. 


pieclenT annicny/a.% pa. i .|Oliver Street G... 
SUGEIC) IUSIeps ia comer, vce |Oliver Street G:.. 


Stein ernie; Bays. 


Stickney, M. Ada 
Stites, Dora A 


Stringer, Elizabeth M 
Stumpf, Lillian 


aie: ese he 


SEDUENS 1 WaTIe WS Ga. tees 
Stevens, M. Leonora. . 


mites. Delle S 4.44 ees ae 


SirauseAmelias. ee 


& Page Ae ee b45 2068 ba 


Sturgis, Emma M..... 


Sarlivalie wawna, Ly i ee ky 


Sutphen, Julia A...... 
Sweasy, M. Augusta...... 
Symons velyn Oe. k 


Taylor, Arthur V., A. B.. 


Taylor, Fannie. ... 


el Se G1eae 


‘Livingston St. P 
South roth St. P. 


>... |\Camden Street Ps 


Morton Street P.. 
|Lafayette St. P... 
Lafayette ot. Poa 
‘Broome Street P. 


Feet Washington St. G 


fGhariton tae 


-at jotale treet ihe. & 
14iGentral Aver? ai 
..|Miller Street G... 


Fifteenth Ave. P. 
‘Oliver Street P.... 


Wickliffe Ste Pa. 


EAvior,, iereneis ie. (sie South sth Stephan 


Taylor, George O. F 
Taylor, Sarah G. A 


®. 6) ee) pie 


eer r.e ee 


South 8th St. G.. 


Chestnut Street G. 


Chestnut Street G. 


High Annex, Boys 


Central Avenue G 


RANK. 


High Annex, Girls 1st Ass’nt.. 


Assistant... 


‘South roth St. P.|Assistant.. 
..|Newton Street G.! “s 
Chestnut Street G. ee 


V.Prin’pal. 
Assistant... 
V.Prin’pal. 


Assistant... 
‘ 


1st Ass’nt.. 
Assistant. . 


46 


Eighteenth Ave. G ie 


sé 


Ist Ass’nt.. 
Assistant... 
Ist Ass’nt.. 
V. Prin’pal. 


.|Assistant.. 


Assistant.. 


eé 


Assistant. . 


ist Ass nt.. 
Assistant. . 


“6 


Principal .. 
Assistant. . 


tst Ass’nt . 


H’d Ass'nt. 


V.Prin’pal. 


V.Prin’pal. 


ADDRESS. 


3 Linden st. 

81 Broad st. 

8t Orchard st. 

52 Lafayette st. 
204 Fairmount ave. 
1co! Broad st. 
144 Monmouth st. 
122 Wickliffe st. 
55 Emmet st. 

122 Wickliffe st. 
22 Richmond st. 
61 Lafayette st. 
289 Broad st. 

12 Chestnut st. 
285 Belleville ave. 
71 Belleville ave. 
45 Astor st. 

45 Astor st. 

274 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
33 Franklin st. 

26 Nelson pl. 

128 Monmouth st. 
128 Monmouth st. 


42 South Twelfth st. | 


58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
432 Plane st. 

140 Wickliffe st. 

258 Clinton ave. 

258 Clinton ave. 

28 Central ave. 

51 Avon ave. 

34 Avon ave. 

198 Plane st. 

291 North Seventh st. 
178 Brunswick st. 
122 Wickliffe st. 

184 Walnut st. 


148 North Sixth st. 
103 New st. 

52 Roseville ave. 
241 Sixth ave. 

34 Elizabeth ave. 


7? 


Ist Ass’nt.. 
Assistant.. 


“é 


Thacher, GieS;,,C. E 
PHomas;aconly By... . .... 
Thompson, Hattie 
Thompson, Nellie B....... Washington St. G.j1st Ass’nt.. 
Thurber, Lewis W.... ...|Lafayette St. G...|Principal .. 
Tillard, AlbertinaG....... 
Titus, Ida M 


Fighie). i tee may 


Eighteenth Ave.G 


oe ee © @ 


Roseville Ave. P..|Assistant. 
North 7tht sts Py. 
Normal & Train’g 

Normal Dep’t. .|1st Ass’nt.. 
Tompkins, Florence Newton Street G.|Assistant. 
Townley, Elizabeth M.....|Charlton St. P... 


“sé 


eee es tere seer 


as Oe oe Oim ee ee @ 


ce 


Miller Street G...|1st Ass’nt.. 
So. Market St. G./Principal .. 
So. Market St. P.|Assistant.. 


miimbach vinnie Ly... .... 
Mirek owilhanr P.B..: 3... 
tiiter Tila: 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
Merwmiiern ods. vs. . 3: Newton Street G.j|Principal .. 


-..o>.(Monmouth:St. P. 
Miller Street P... 


Van Houten, Lizzie L 
| Van Houten, Sadie E 


Manewess, fo. lay... i... Newton Street G. a 
Van Ness, Helen M.. ...-. . Monmouth St. P. ‘ 
PralteNest biarrict I... 5. : Hamburg Place P. ‘< 
OS SoS » Waverly Ave. P.. Ms 
Rees ayOK i... Central Avenue P. # 
Voget, Armold........ ...|{Camden Street P.|Principal . 


Von Seyfried, Sophie E..../High Annex, Girls|3d Ass’nt.. 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A..|Central Avenue G.|Assistant. 
Vreeland, M. Louisa Normal & Train’g 

Training Dep’t./V. Prin’pal. 


Velen 2) 6 a So. Market St. G. iS 
Welcher, Carrie May...... Walnut Street P../Assistant.. 
Westwood, Lulu.......... Ass’t to Director 

OesNVUSIC se. Spectabys y 
Weiter Annie Nn wo. se... South roth St. P..|H’d Ass’nt. 


Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B.|Washington St. P.|Assistant. . 


Widmer, Josephine A..... Hamburg Place G. nA 
Widmer, M. Evelyn....... South froth; St. Pe: Be 
Wiener, William.... ....|High Annex, Boys|ist Ass/nt.. 
Wiggin, AbbieE..... hide YP am Rueda 2d Ass'nt.. 
Wilkins, Amelia A........ So. Market St. P..|Assistant.. 
Williams, EmmaR...... Monmouth St. P.. 4 


Demis (sTACe/Al 2 os. tafe. Summer Ave. P.. 


ADDRESS. 


190 South Sixth st. 
71 Kearny st. 

170 Plane st. 

102 Pennsylvania ave. 
102 Pennsylvania ave. 
121 Third ave. 


.1253 Roseville ave. 


46 North Ninth st. 


644 Mt. Prospect ave. 


.137 Lincoln ave. 


36 Emmet st. 


Summit, N. J. 
244 Lafayette st. 
112 Green st. 


84 Avon ave. 

35 Wright st. 

169 Brunswick st. 
136 Monmouth st. 
222 Peshine ave. 
33 Holland st. 

125 Littleton ave. 


. (336 Waverly ave. 


70 Avon ave. 


.|43 Austin st. 


40 Brientnall pl. 


gt South Tenth st. 
246 Walnut st. 


40 Eighth -ave. 

24 Franklin st. 

17 Court st. 

21 Hillside ave. 

21 Hillside ave. 

624 Nelson pl. 

130 Pennsylvania ave. 
go Broad st. 

38 Warren pl. 

377 Summer ave, 
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WihliseSarainits. 02 oo. 
Willis, W. Spader... .- 
Willoughby, Mabel A... 
WTISGrer Ibert i. |.) lies 
Wilson, Helen E. 
Wilson. Susie 'M......'.... 
Wolf, Emma..... i tees ae 
Wooden Clata A ss, Caen ee 
Wood, Mrs. M. Ella...... 
Woodruft;May.. oo sce. 
Woodward, Emma F 
Wrigley, Jennie. . 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth 


ener 
er © eee 


a“, mene oye ¥ 


PY OT Meek Ore hein et tele stk 
Young; Amelia iia 22% 
Young, Annie May 
Young, Mary A 


eo ee ee sere 


Zahn, Clara. f 


PRA Got. eee 
...|Fifteenth Ave. P.. 


SCHOOL. 


Waverly Ave. P.. 
Thirteenth Ave.G. 
South Street P... 
Monmouth St. P. 
Lawrence St. G.. 


Latayetre ot Pes. 
Lawrence St. P... 
Si ranklire. Greer 
Morton Street P.. 
Newton Street P. 
North 7th Sta; 


Hawkins Street P. 
Radge- Street Fa 43 
North 7th St. P.. 
afayetterot tie, 


_.. |Hawkins Street P. 


RANK. 


Assistant. 
Principal . 
Assistant.. 
Principal .. 
Assistant... 
Ist Ass’nt.. 
Assistant... 


rst Ass'nt.. 


Assistant.. 


ADDRESs. 


./739 Summer ave. 
,|204 Fairmount ave. 


104 Third st. 
97 South Tenth st. 
228 Orange st. 


40 Mercer st. 


23 Court st. 


138 Grove st. 
1148 Academy st. 


50 Clay st. 
324 Emmet st. 
11 Clay st. 
275 Sixth ave. 


Riverside ave. 


H’d Ass’nt.}78 Fourth ave. 


Assistant. . 


46 


Hd Ass nt: 


227 Roseville ave. 
295 East Kinney st. 


53 South st. 


ai 


SALARIES.. 


Schedule of Teachers’ Salaries 


ADOPTED NOVEMBER 30th, 1888. 


To TAKE EFFECT DECEMBER Ist, 1888. 


REVISED JULY 25, 1890, AUGUST 28th AND NOVEMBER 27th, 1891, 
NOVEMBER 25, 1892, JUNE 30, OCTOBER 27 AND 


DECEMBER 29, 1893. 


GRADE. 1st Year. | 2d Year. |Maxim’m. 

NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Principal —Mal@ecns goat Coane ed | Phen od oe ee ...| $2,300 00 

Normal Department— 
Vice-Principal-—Femaleni. cashes = sos ae beat 1,300 OO 
Pirst-Assistant—Femalés. roca See esl eee 1,100 00 
Training Department— 
Vice-Principal—Female............. $700; 00] sty aes 850 00 
Assistant—Female..:.....2> 26.04. | 525 co} $650 co} 700 00 
_ HIGH SCHOOL. 

Principal Male 70 ao hu seer ale fies) Deccan 2,500 OO 
First: Assistatit—Malest uci se eee FzZ400 00?) eee 2,000 OO 
Second Assistant— Male............ TP200.00)47 snes 1,300 OO 
Mice-Principal-—Femaleé, 4 F sacks) tee nee oor ee 1,800 00 
First Assistant—Female............ QOD ONG) pate 1,200 00 
Second Assistant—Female.......... goo oles 1,000 0O 
Third Assistant—Female........... SOO DOI. ocean tates goo OO 

Teacher in charge of full division 
penior Class!) 2. erate. Uae ap eal ek CRS ONG Benen Deere 1,500 00 
eacherin: charge of German, ¢ ae jalan ete cae ee 1,500 00 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Principal-—-Male ..W iss Qe teeta SAeideho Sam eee 2,000 OO 
Vice-Principal—Male............ in i WOO 2OGL..; cena 1,200 OO 
Vice-Principal—Female ............ 900 O0l ay.) zaee 1,000 OO 
thead JAssistant—Femalesstvs ois Bela kik eel ae ae 800 OO 
+First Assistant—Female........... ga Se ce he 750 00 
Assistant—Female .....) ....... 475 00} 600 oo! *650 co 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ConrTINvUED. 


GRADE. Ist Year | 2d Year: | Maxim’m. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


REN EV LAL 5 52055 5 acc clara seidtas eos ve cies weg MS Sue waber Ad vient $1,500 00 
Principal—Male (more than 12 classes)|........ |......... | 1,800 00 
Principal (6 classes and upwari's)— : 

rt edhe re Ae BU RMT OE 3s ore, | I,000 00 
Principa! (less than 6 classes)—Female].........|.........| 850 00 
Vice-Principal—Female............. EZOOLOG| stereo. a 800 00 
Head Assistant—Female........... Li sert Me serve ae | 700 00 
pareistanibeol EmMale ioe. 475 00| $600 00 *650 00 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Principal (4 classes and upwards) — 


EE Sete gn Fic! Paces ate ey pdt anheatel sian | 800 00 

Principal (less than 4 classes)---Female|......... Been inane: hs 700300 

Preststamt Female)... ee. 475 00/ 600 00 *650 00 

COLORED SCHOOL. 
BsIGIDala Viale.) 2.3)... sss ibys) a epeseeeaid hoke eial Ba citys ote 1,500 00 
PresistaMt-—Pemale 2. nn... 's see 475 00} 600 oo] .*650 60 
SPECIAL. 

Drawing Teacher—Female...... Lpodes tae ekcee Pate esse Wat ad 1.500 00 

TPOU WSIC. ag. cote ek ts es me ls cela ee ee eateca ens 1,500 00 

| eEn T ITeCtOr OL MUSIC.) Sao le oircws wee hele ose 800 00 

| Peemourary Assistant... ..2. 2... 3 months|4 months3 months 
(Grammar and Primary depart-<|. at at | at 

8 2? Oe rr ( $35 vo} $4000! $45 00 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


: I eae 2 dex! x0 nd « alee Gaia arerel $70.00 per month 
: RITE PAM oh ge. said a oie’ whe cary Grete Seas wleee 60.00 per month 
ERAT ite OL 6b oss ae ole Rae egies does 60.00 per month 


Principal—Male..... PEN cra sucky nay ee aot Seca $60.00 per month 
ITED eon o's os ol aiisiaiale No Pa ee eee .... 45.00 per month 
Assistants—Male or Female.......... $40.00 and $45.90 per month 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL. 
LEOEE ory cie 8 Gel Pos 0 Ne ERO oy PL Sree aS ..+. $650.00 per year 
BIS E SD reed LG hs heis nicvsb eas)» da $2.50 and $3.00 per evening 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ContTINUED. 


SUBSTITUTES, 
eater GUS ici MR. Uap eg Ara Baia eins Leta ona ote he $4.00 per day 
High Sciagie-Reimale. 27.07 \cia. sat crea Pepa een 2.50 per day 
Grammar, Department—Male.+2.).2 nine ee ae 3.00 per day 
Grammar and Primary Departments—Female........ 1.50 per day 
Evyenme nich School.c cack tsspeoe baie .... $2.00 per evening 


Per OU OCTOO! ixtanars poke oie muse ae oe Saco wie 0] OOS EIN snEnEE 


NOTE—No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of this 
Schedule. 

tFirst Assistants and Head Assistants, teaching classes of the highest grade, 
shall receive $900 per year while teaching such grade. 

tAssistants must serve one year as temporary or probationary teachers, upon 
the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall enter upon the first year of the 
permanent grade, ' 

*The maximum salary to be specially granted in each case upon a certificate 
of the Principal of the school where such an Assistant shall be teaching, said 
certificate to be endorsed by the City Superintendent. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
BOND 
COURSE OF STUDY. 


— 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Every operation in Arithmetic must depend upon one or 


more of the processes known as the “ Fundamental Rules.” 

The art of numbers is the right application of these rules. 

The object of teaching Arithmetic is two-fold: first, to train 
pupils to a rapid and accurate expression (oral and written) in 
the fundamental operations; and second, to lead them to apply, 
in the field of business computations, the knowledge gained. 

The art of abstract computation is essentially the work of 
the Primary Grades, and it is not to be considered as acquired 
until a rapid and accurate use of numbers in the mechanical 
processes is attained. 

The child must be trained by the use of objects to see the 
effect of combining and separating numbers, then to memorize 
the results as abstract facts; hence, in the First Year’s work, 
he learns to count objectively, that he may see what numbers 
represent, and then to memorize the numbers counted. In his 
first additions or combinations of simple numbers, the teacher 
shows the processes and results by using objects until these 
become fixed in the mind. As soon as this point is gained, the 
child should be led to think the process or combination, and 
to do similar operations mentally. 


TABLE WORK. 

In the study of the Tables it will be found best to have the 
numbers so arranged that the answers will not appear in the 
order of arithmetical or geometrical progression. 

Teach the names and uses of the signs. In all written work 
insist upon neatness and orderly arrangement. 
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Require pupils to make good figures. 

Do not continue the use of objects when the necessity for them 
no longer extsts, 

The suggestions, drills and exercises appended hereto, are 
intended to develop a facility in the use of numbers that will 
insure to the pupils exfertness in their work. In business life, 
accuracy and quickness in the use of figures are indispensable. 


NOTATION AND NUMERATION, 


Teach by periods, not by the orders of the figures. 


COUNTING. 

First, by ones, using objects. Teach how to make the num- 
bers represented; then by ones, with abstract numbers. 

Second, by tens to ror, beginning at ten; then by tens, be- 
ginning at any digit. 

Third, by fives to tor. 

Fourth, by twos, beginning at 2; then by twos, beginning 
iets 

fifth, by threes, beginning at 3; by threes, beginning at 2; 
by threes, beginning at 1. 

‘This work continued with all the other digits. 


ADDITION “TABLES. 


TABLE A. One half of a table should be written on the 
1+o= blackboard (by the teacher) with the sums ex- 
Pas pressed. ‘The children should copy this table on 
1+o= their slates for busy work. 

I+2=—= At the recitation exercise the answers are to be 
1+8=—= erased and the pupils required to supply the results. 
I+ 3== This prevents counting and makes the exercise one 
1+7= of memory. 

i+ 4=—= Continue these recitations until the table can be 
1+6—= recited as fast as the pupils can read, then more of 
I+ i= the table should be given until the whole is learned. 


Other tables are developed in the same manner. — 
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Review each day the tables previously learned. After the 
tables are learned, have daily drills like the following: 


TABLE B. 

I 

8 

2 

6 Have tables recited by adding the same digit to each 
-g number in the column until all the digits have been used. 

4 These tables to be drilled upon until great rapidity 

7 ~ is attained. 

3 

ie) 
5 


COMBINATIONS. 


READ AT SIGHT. 
Example 1: 


PRE COM 20M OU en dics Aaa, OO es ge OO, eed 


se 
aN 
aS 
as 
\o 
un 
New) 
aS 
~J 
\o 
aN 
Ne) 
No) 


eee 53 43h 8.531% 03 MRT 33 81930, 103 
Example 2: 


8 Gal 223 6 y.048 6 68 Ge oo 
elem ites Git oo Gera Gaia 78 teats po 


Example 3: 
ete Ey Leh 7 Seto Bw Ay Ren? PEER G7 
: 5 5 a i aan SAE O7 ey, 5 


Teach that the sum of any two numbers (Ex. 1) whose unit 
figures are g and 4, will be a number whose unit figure is 3; 
so in all combinations of these figures, the sum will be the next 
higher number having 3 for its unit figure. 

In all additions of two numbers, the unit figure of that sum 
will be the same as the sum of the two unit figures of the com- 
bination. _ Drill on similar tables. 


t 
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SUBTRAG PION; 

6-- ?==15 iso 15 —6=—? 
10-+?—19 16-3 0=— | 10—6==? 
2+?==19 1 ered fe 6—6==! 
6+ ?==111 6—2=—= 14-6 
Of —17 14—3== 1 feed 5-19 
7+?=13 17 —9= 11—6=? 
Weert 2 10o—6=— - 12—6=? 
1+?=10 Ac let Tave s o-= O=er 
34+°—= 7 G—3== 13—6=—? 
o+?==18 16—10== 6—o==! 
Si 13 ; 


Have tables similar to the above recited until pupils are pro- 
ficient in them. 

Subtraction is readily taught by applying the principle con- 
tained in the following axiom: 

If two numbers are equally increased, their difference re- 
mains the same. } 

Example: Required the difference between 8,327 and 4,368: 


8,327 
4,368 


3,959 Ans. 


Adding 1 unit of the next higher order to the 7 in the 
minuend, makes 17 units; 17 units—8 units—g units; adding 1 
ten to the 6 tens in the subtrahend makes : tens; 12—7==5; 
So ret Ohare hes. 


MULTIPLICATION. 


Construct a table similar to “Table B” in Addition, using 
the numbers o to 12, inclusive. : 

Have this table recited rapidly by taking any one of the 
numbers as a multiplier. Continue this drill throughout the 


** 
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Third Year’s Course. When a proper degree of proficiency is 
attained, require pupils to add to each product any one of the 
nine digits. 

Apply the knowledge gained in table work to examples hay- 
ing four or five figures in the multiplicand. To illustrate: 
suppose the class has learned the table of 2 to six times; then 
the multiplicand should have 5 as its highest figure. Teach 
how partial products are arranged, and have the multiplier 
consist of two or more figures, as 21, 22, 201, 102, 222, etc. 

Continue this application of the tables as fast as they are 
learned. Require, at sight, the product of any number of two 
figures by one of one figure. 


DIVISION. 


Have the tables of multiples arranged promiscuously, and 
these tables recited as in multiplication. 


24272! 7 eo tam IG-2-—0 
66 a4 é 
2 9 15 
Tain. 2 ON Lota 
6 < i 6 O (a4 
Cen ie POR Ne LOW: 
3 ad 4 6é 18 a4 
6c a4 “é 
13 5 14 
7 a4 II a4 16 (74 


Proceed to apply the tables to examples of five and six 
figures for a dividend as fast as the tables are learned. 

Teach Short Division before Long Division. Teach the 
names of the different parts of an example, and have pupils 
able to find the third term, any two being given. 


LONG DIVISION. 


The teaching of this branch of Arithmetic requires the 
greatest care. Pupils should be so thoroughly taught from the 
outset, to write the correct figures in the quotient, that they 
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will not find it necessary to erase any quotient figure after it is 
once written. 

This depends upon their ability to multiply the two left hand 
figures of the divisor by any one of the digits without the aid 
of pencil. 

Consider the product so-obtained asa subtrahend and com- 
pare,it with the necessary figures of the dividend regarded as 
aminuehd. The right quotient figure is thus determined. 


OUTLINES FOR LESSONS IN COMMON FRACTIONS. 


Step 1.—To develop a clear idea of the meaning of the word 
fraction. Derived from aword meaning to fracture or to break. 
Illustrate uses of word fracture. When we fracture or break, 
or conceive it done, we necessarily have, in reality or idea, 
parts. Another word for part is fraction. 

Now /ead pupils to see that a fraction is a part,-etc., etc. 

Illustrate objectively. 

Simple mental exercises in development of 

(a) $s t, $ ie sia ore: wit 
(4) o w ” 12 

Develop the definition.—‘‘A fraction is one or more of the 

equal parts of anything.” Show the necessity for the word 


{4 


equal, 
(c) Z, 3, 2, 2, GLGe 
z, 2, 3, Cit, Z, 3, CES PLC. 


Analyze fractions, ¢. g., i means 2 of the 4 equal parts of 
anything, etc. Illustrate objectively. 

Strep 2.—Mental concrete examples in review of Step 1. 
Pupils already know the form of a fraction. Have several 
fractions written and analyzed (see Step 1), and lead pupils to 
see that the lower number shows the kind or size of parts, and 
the upper number how many parts. Fractions written in thi 
(the zswal or common) form are Common Fractions 

The lower number names the parts; 7. ¢., it is the “ zamer” 


or denominator. 
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The upper number numbers the parts ; 7. ¢., itis the “ num- 


’ 


berer’’ or numerator. 


STEP 3.—Review Steps 1 and 2. 

When we wish to speak of d0¢2 numerator and denominator 
we say ferms. 

Show that a fraction is an expression of division, and there- 
fore the va/ue of any fraction equals numerator divided by 
denominator. 

Oral exercises, abstract and concrete, in finding value. 

Written exercises, abstract and concrete, in finding value 
(7. ¢., changing improper fractions to whole or mixed numbers. ) 


Srep 4.—Call attention to the fact that some fractions are 
equal to or greater than one, and others are /ess than one. 

The first are fractions only in /orm—z. e., not properly 
fractions—improper fractions. ‘The others are fractions in 
reality—proper fractions. 

What is a proper fraction? 

What is an improper fraction ? 

What is a mixed number? 

When will an improper fraction equal a whole number ? 

When will an improper fraction equal a mixed number ? 

Why cannot a proper fraction equal either ? etc., etc. 

Do not make a stated study of effect upon the value of a 
fraction when the numerator or denominator, or both, are 
multiplied or divided by any number. ‘Teach incidentally. 


Srep 5.—Transformation of fractions (eduction is incor- 
rect.) Oral exercises, abstract and concrete, in changing to 
equivalent fractions in higher or lower terms. Recall meaning 
of word ¢erms. Have pupils explain all processes in their own 
language, which will be logical if preceded by proper teaching. 


Srep 6.—Review questions. Oral and written exercises, 
abstract and concrete, in changing fractions or whole numbers 
to equivalent fractions, ¢. g., change # to r5ths, etc.; 8to roths. 
Change } and % to 1sths, etc. 

13 
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Explanation : since the required fraction is to be 15ths, its 
denominator must be 15, 7. ¢., 3, the given denominator, must 
be multiplied by 5., Hence the parts will be } as Jarge, there- 
fore we must take 5 “times as many to have the same value. 
Hence, we multiply the numerator by 5. 


STEP 7.—Review Steps 5 and 6. Show that when we multi- 
ply doth terms of a fraction by the same number, we multiply 
the fraction by #, ¢, $, etc., or 1; hence no change of value. 
Form is changed because we introduce new factors. Teach 
changing to lower or lowest terms. Converse of Step 6. In 
changing to higher or lower terms, require pupils to distinguish 
between ¢he fraction and tts terms. Do not allow the expres- 
sions ‘multiply by,” or “multiplying the fraction by.” 

STEP 8.—Mental examples, concrete and abstract, in review. 
Change whole or mixed numbers to improper fractions. (See 
questions after Step 4.) Oral work first. ' 


STEP 9.—Change improper fractions to whole or mixed 
numbers. (See Step 6.) 


STEP 1o.—Review changing to higher or lower terms. 

Teach Common Denominator. Review Step 6, as introduc- 
ing the subject. . 
2,4, 4 = xs, ws, fs. Since the last fractions have the same 
denominator, that denominator is common to all and may be 
called the Common Denominator. 

Lead pupils to see that it contains all the denominators, 2, 
3, 4, exactly, and is, therefore, a common dividend. Since there 
can be no smaller common denominator for them, it is the 
Least Common Denominator. 

Show that the Least Common Denominator is the Least 
Common Dividend of the denominators. 


STEP 11.—Teach Addition and Subtraction of Fractions. 
Have many simple mental examples, abstract and concrete, 
before written work. The necessity for common denominator 
will be obvious. 
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Grade examples carefully. Do not change mixed numbers 
to improper fractions. Add parts separately. When subtract- 
ing one mixed number from another, if the fraction of the 
upper number is less than that of the lower, write out as 


follows : 
9 
164 = 15% = 1534 
i Wr 
4zt- 


STEP 12.—Continue Addition and Subtraction. Abstract 
and concrete work, which is practical. 

STEP 13.—Teach Multiplication of Fractions as Cancella- 
tion. 

Srep 14.—Division of Fractions. 
a., $+5 The necessity for inverting the divisor may be 
6. 5+% shown by changing the fractions to a common de- 
¢. %+ nominator, when (if pupils understand the denomin- 
ator to be only a zame for the unit) the quotient will be seen 
to be the quotient of the numerators. 

The written solution may then be shortened, and the con- 
venience of cancelling, before multiplying, shown. 


a. $5 =F +48 ts 
$+5=—$x+—1% 
bpd jr} 

Faas mas aaa 
C. §+3= +H 13—3 
gt impx it 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 


DEFINITION.—Teach that a decimal fraction is a fraction 
whose denominator is ro or some power of 10, whether the 
denominator is expressed or understood. 

To develop the idea of decimal places, write a number in U. 
S. money, as $33.33, using the same figure throughout. Re- 
view the comparative local value of each figure, ¢. és 
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The first 3 1s 30 dollars. 

The second 3 is 3 dollars '5 of $30—$3. 

The third 3 is 1% dollars—ry of $3— $0.30. 

The fourth 3 is 13s dollars—to of $0.30—$0.03. 
z, €., each place is one tenth of the next place to the left. In 
the same way it may be shown that in any number, as in 25.38, 
a unit of any place is one-tenth of a unit one place to the 
left. The necessity for the decimal point may be easily 
shown. The places at the 11ght of the point are called decimal 
places to distinguish them from the places at its left, and also 
because successive divisions by ro (7. e, decimal divisions) were 
performed to produce them. Work out the divisions by com- 
mon fractions and the ames of the places will be readily seen. 

WritinGc.—Decimals may be written as whole numbers be- 
cause the decimal orders increase and decrease in the same 
ratio and direction as integral orders. Ciphers are written 
when orders are omitted, as in whole numbers. 
READING.—By writing each order of several decimals as a 

comn on fraction, performing the addition of the parts, the 
reading may be easily shown. 


CHANGING COMMON FRACTIONS TO DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 


Perform the division indicated. . 

Change Decimal Fractions to Common Fractions by omit- 
ting the decimal point, supplying the denominator, and chang- » 
ing the fraction to its simplest form. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION.—Since fractions cannot be 
added nor subtracted unless they have a common denominator, 
for this reason and for convenience we write the decimals so 
that the same orders are in the same column; and since 
decimal orders increase and decrease in the same ratio and 
direction as integral orders, we add or subtract as in whole 
numbers, placing the decimal point in its place. 

Nore.—In subtracting, when the minuend has a smaller 
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number of places than the subtrahend, we change it to the 
same denominator as the subtrahend by supposing decimal 
ciphers added. 

MULTIPLICATION.—Multiply as in whole numbers, since 
decimal orders increase and decrease as integral orders do. 
Pointing off may be explained by reference to common frac- 
tions, ¢. g., .003.X .02, 100 X Ts0— 100075 —.00006. 

Diviston.—Converse of Multiplication. When the Dividend 
contains a smaller number of decimal places than the Divisor, 
the necessity for making the same number of places in both 
by annexing decimal ciphers to the dividend may be shown by 
reference to common fractions, 7. ¢., when the fractions have 
a common denominator, their quotient is the quotient of the 
numerator. 


COMPARISON WITH WHOLE NUMBERS. 
SIMILARITIES. 


Decimal orders increase in a ten-fold ratio from right to left. 
Decimal orders decrease in a ten-fold ratio from left to right. 
Therefore Decimals are written, read, added, subtracted, 
multiplied and divided as whole numbers are. 


DISSIMILARITIES. 


Prefixing decimal ciphers to a decimal changes its value. 
Annexing decimal ciphers to a decimal does zo¢ change its 
value. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING COMPOUND 
NUMBERS. 


In teaching the tables for compound numbers, great care 
should be taken to be thorough in the mental and oral drill as 
the first step. 

If the drill be limited to small numbers, which are easily re- 
tained in the memory, until great rapidity is secured in obtain- 
ing results, success will be reasonably sure. 
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Have the class write only the desired result. Read ten or 
more simple questions; then call for the written answers. By 
some such device, every member of the class performs all the 
work he can, ¢. g.: How many quarts in1 gallon? In 8 gal- 
lons? In 5 gallons? In 1o gallons? In 3 gallons? How 
many pints in 2 quarts? In 4 quarts? In 8 quarts? In 1 
gallon? In 2 gallons ? In 2 quarts and 1 pint? In 4 quarts 
and 1 pint? 

Continue these drills in each table until the pupils can write 
the answers as fast as you can clearly read the questions. 

When a reasonable degree of quickness is acquired in the 
first table taught, teach Reduction, Descending and Ascending 
as mutually proving each other. This will show the relation 
of the two processes. Teach no rule until the process is well 
understood by the pupils. Be sure to insist upon rapid drill 
work every day. 


SQUARE MEASURE. 


‘Teach the tables as above, and Reduction ascending and 
descending. In the division by 30}, as well as by 163 in 
linear measure, be careful to impress that the remainder is 
halves or quarters, as the case may be; as soon as you profit- 
ably can, teach to find the area of rectangular surfaces. Make 
the drill upon this topic as thorough as in the tables, so that, 
in all such figures, the areas can be given as rapidly as pupils 
can use the Multiplication ‘tables. Teach the areas of right- 
angled triangles where the base and perpendicular are given, 
in the same way. Then take other forms of triangles, etc., 
that can be divided into such triangles. Have the pupils 
measure the base and perpendicular of these triangles and 
find the area of such figures. 

In teaching Cubic Measure, use the same thorough drill as 
in the other tables, till the contents of such solids can be 
readily and accurately given. Use only those solids having a 
regular form. 


»* 
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In teaching addition and subtraction of Compound Num- 
bers, call special attention to the difference of scales of nota- 
tion. One device for this may be, by using the change of im- 
proper fractions to whole or mixed numbers where the denom- 
inator is constantly changing. | 

In multiplication and division of these numbers, continue 

the same sharp, quick drill. At least five minutes of this work 
should precede every lesson, ¢@. g., @ 3 quarts X6—18 quarts 
or 4 gallons 2 quarts ; 9 inches x 8=72 inches or 6 feet; 50 
rods X 8=4oo rods or 1 mile 80 rods; 3 pecks X 12==36 pecks 
or 9 bushels. 
—b. tof 6 gallons=6 gallons+4 or 1 gallon 2 quarts; 4 of 5 
yards=5 yards+3 or 1 yard 2 feet ; 74 of 2 rods—2 rods+11 
or 33 feet+11=—=3 feet ; 4 of 4 quarts 1 pint— 4 quarts 1 pint 
3—=1 quart 1 pint. 


PERCENTAGE. 


By the term per cent. is meant a certain number of hun- 
dredths of a number or things, and the unit of it may be ex- 
pressed thus. 70s, .01, 1%, one per cent. The fractional form 
should be used first, as it is ‘more easily understood and ex- 
plained by the pupil. | 

The following is a simple method of developing the sub- 
ject: What part of a number is 1% of it? 2%, 5% and so on? 
Express 1%, 2%, 5%, or any given per cent. in the form of a 
common fraction. 

What is 1% of $4,000? $400? $40? $4? 8,000 feet? 
800 feet? 80 feet? 8 feet? What is 2%; 23%; 3%; 33%; 4%, 
etc., of the same numbers? Similar rapid mental work, using 
suitable numbers, should be required to 11%. 

More difficult examples, using slate and pencil with any per 
cent., may now be profitably used, always finding ove per cent. 
first, by moving the decimal point. The explanation of the 
examples is all the rule necessary. 

The pupils can be easily led to see that they have been 
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dividing the given number by the denominator and multiplying 
the quotient by the numerator. One more step will show 
them that multiplying the number by the numerator and divid- 
ing the product by the denominator produces the same result, 
and they have the reasons for multiplying the base by the 
rate %, etc. | 

As 5c% and 4% are often confounded by the pupils, they 
should be taught by comparison. 

A drill often repeated with the following or similar numbers 
will make the pupils rapid and accurate. 

What is 50%? What is 3% of 16,000 feet? 1,600 feet? 160 
feet? 16 feet? $8,000? $800? $80? $8? etc. 

"25% and 4%; 75% and 3%; 124% and 3%; 334% and 4%; 164% 
and 4%; 20% and 4%, should be used in the same manner, men- 
tally, using suitable numbers for.each couplet. 

Finding a required number, the percentage and rate being 
given, is the reverse of the foregoing operations. The answers 
to the examples given can be used as the percentage. Thus, 
¢401s 1% 0f how many dollars? $4? $0.40? $0.04 > Thus, 
160 feet is 2% of how many feet? 16 feet? 1.6 feet? {16 
foot? | 

With suitable numbers continue mental operations with each 
per cent. up to rr. Each of the following numbers is 50% of 
what number? 800 feet? 80 feet? $4,000? $400? $40? 
B42? $0.40? 8 feet? .8 foot? .o8-foot? $40? $4? $o.4o 
each 2% of what number? Use all the couplets named in a 
similar manner. 

The per cent. value of the following fractions should be 
taught until the pupils can tell them at sight : 

44443363443 % FF F 

The relation of numbers should be now taught if the pupils 
are not thoroughly familiar with the subject. 

Thus, 1 is what part of 2? What per cent.? 

1 is what part of 4? Of 8? Of5? Of6? What per cent. 
of each ? 
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2 is what part of 42 Of 8? Of 5? Of 6? What per cent. 
of each? 

3 1s what part of 4? Of 8? Ofs? Of6? What per cent. 
of each? 

4 is what part of 4? Of 8? Of 5? Of6? What per cent. 
of each? 

Continue this drill until the pupils see at a glance what per 
cent. one number is of the other, increasing the numbers com- 
pared, but using for mental work such numbers as when writ- 
ten fractionally will reduce to one of the fractions written 
above. 

Lead the pupils to see that when two numbers are given to 
find the rate per cent., that a fraction can be formed by them, 
and such a part of 100% taken as is indicated by the fraction. 

For mechanical use, show the pupils that the number pre- 
ceded by “of” should be the denominator of the fraction. 

Example.—What per cent. of $40 is $20? {§—%—=50% 

$20 is what per cent. of $40? {$—=%—50% 


INTEREST. 


Interest is money paid for the use of money and is computed 
the same as percentage, with the addition of the factor, ¢7me. 

Lead the pupils to see that the interest on any sum of money 
at a given rate for one year is the same as the percentage ; 
therefore, ove year is the unit of time. 

Finding the interest for years and months ona given sum 
at a given rate would be the first work in interest. 

Mental work should always precede written work, and 
practiced until the pupils can give clear explanations in good 
language. 

Examples.—What is the interest on $600 at 6% for 1 year? 
2 years? 2years,6 months? 2 years, 3 months? 2 years, 9 
months? 2 years, 4 months? 2 years, 8 months? 

Use in a similar manner all per cents. up to 7%, selecting 
principals that are multiplies of the aliquot parts of 12, at first. 
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When teaching the 6% method, have the pupils understand 
that money on interest at 6% draws a sum equal to six hun- 
dredths of itself each year, five thousandths each month and 
one one-thousandth every six days. 

Short devices can be profitably used when the teacher thor- 
oughly sees the benefit from their use. 

The devise using 60 days as a basis of time in computing 
interest at 6% for short periods of time, is both simple and 


useful. 


(a) It teaches pupils to develop numbers. 

(6) Many examples in Bank Discount can be solved 
mentally. 

(c) It saves time for pupil and teacher. 

What is the Bank Discount on $420.50 at 6% for go days? 

90 days:+ 3 days—93 days, maturity 93 days—6o0 days+3o 
days+ 3 days. 

100)$420 50. 
2)%4.205 Int. for 60 days. 


LOJMTLOSS jpeg 30, ae 
a aeyy oe «¢ 3 ce 
SOS 2S Naw en ee 


Money put at interest at 6% draws a sum equal to one hun- 
dredth part of itself in 60 days. 


BROPOR TION. 


First, The pupil must be taught Ratio ; then, that Propor- 
tion is simply dealing with ratios. 

Teach that in a completed proportion the product of the 
extremes is always equal to the product of the means. 

Second. ‘That all ratios are abstract numbers. The ratio of 
6 houses to 3 houses is not 2 houses. 

The pupil should be taught that the same relation, the same 
ratio exists between 3 hours and 6 hours, and between 4 dollars 
and 8 dollars. All the numbers or terms may be concrete, or 
two may be concrete and two abstract, but things of the same 
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kind must be compared. There can be no comparison—no 
ratio—between 6 rods and 12 gallons; nor between 10 dollars 
and 20 cents. 

Third. ‘Teach the pupil to find the missing term in such 
expressions as these: 


SAE sera | ) [eh bye op th 
cmt ee ( tego Bet Die eC 
bani Veohe4s Dah a 
( Volaw 10 cad Ne tine C 


Fourth. Teach Compound Proportion by Cause and Effect. 


MODEL EXAMPLE, 


If 6 men, in ro days of g hours each, build 25 rods of fence, 
how many hours a day must 8 men work to build 48 rods in 12 


days? 
Ist cause. 2d cause. TSt cuect, “2d-elrect, 
6 men 8 men 
10 days 12 days Sp aeen rOliss  4ontods, 
y hours ( ) hours 
6X 10X9X 48 


8x 12x25 Work by Cancellation. 


Fifth. Proportion is the place for thought work. Too 
many pupils, according to Rule, “make the third term like the 
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answer sought,” then “consider,” &c., and if the answer comes 
out all right, well; if it does not, they change the terms. The 


pupil should know why he puts a term in a certain place. 


ALGEBRA. 


In a text book on science it is essential that all the principles 
be thoroughly analyzed and systematized. 

In beginning the study of Algebra, it is taken for granted 
that the pupil understands the symbols of operations, +, —, 
&c., and how touse them with rapidity and ease with numbers. 
He should be taught at once, that in Algebra, letters, as well 
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as figures, are used to represent numbers. We may say @ 
books as well as 3 books. 3 books and 2 books are 5 books:— 
WIItten aeaen! Lead up toa+d=—what? at+ta=—? 

Indicate the sum of x and y,; the sum of a and ’ diminished. 
by ¢. 

Spend two weeks on such exercises. 


ORAL EXERCISES. 


1. If one orange costs 4 cents, what will 3 oranges cost? 
What will a oranges cost? | 

2. If one book costs a cents, what will x books cost? 
y books? 

3. A-carriage costs $9o and a horse x dollars. Give the 
expression for the cost of both. 

4. A carriage costs $90 more than a horse. If x represents 
the cost of the horse, what will represent the cost of the 
carriage? 

5. If the carriage costs $90 less than the horse, and x 
represents the cost of the _ horse, what is the cost of the 
carilage? | 

Three weeks on problems of this kind. 

tr. A man bought goods fora dollars and sold them so as 
to lose ¢ dollars; what did he get for them? 

2. Aman had x books; he sold y books and gave away 6 
books; how many did he have left? 

3. Ihave x dollars; after paying one man y dollars and 
another man ro dollars, what shall I have left? 

Let the pupil read the following expressions and make 
examples to illustrate them: 

4. X+y; x—y, x+6,x+y+m, x+y—m, x+(y—m). 

5. If x12, y—8, m—6, what is the value of the algebraic 
quantities in No. 4? 

6. What is a coefficient? A monomial? A binomial? A 
trinomial? 

Spend two weeks on the above. 
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ADDITION.— 


+ 3x 3% a Res 
+ 4x —4x —2x 
+ 6x 
+7X cree 
+7Xx 


Find sum of 6y—3y, 2y—y, 9y. 
Find sum of 3 (a+b), 2 (a+b), 7 (a+b). 
Let the pupils work on these examples till they can readily 
work such examples as this: 
7ax + 2bx + 6cx— 3ay + by + 4cy + 2ax + 3bx—cx—4ay — 2by — 5bx— 5cx 
+ 5ay—4cy + by, 
Probably a couple of weeks on this. 
SUBTRACTION.— 
From 12x take 6x. From 2x take 3x+4x. 
From 20 take 1ox—2x. 


Then: 
Sey ee 1x 3X Or 
Deirte Vf 2, 7h aa), ore tea Peg eof 


Spend two weeks on subtraction, 


MULTIPLICATION.— 

x multiplied by x gives roe Explain the word exponent 
x multiplied by y gives xy. Explain the two ways of express- 
ing multiplication by Letters. 

A man bought x horses at y dollars apiece. What did they 


cost him? 
4 ay hele). x (a—d) xd 
apbee Sap) 49 Sash a? +b 
a+b a—b a? b3 a?+b? 


x9 + 3xty+4x%y + 3x7y? + 5xy? by x—2y. 
In. multiplication, like signs, give plus, unlike, minus. 
Teach the three formulas so that pupils can work similar 
examples by inspection. 
1. The square of the sum of two quantities. 


s Y 
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2. The square of the difference of two quantities. 
3. The sum of two quantities multiplied by their difference. 
(x+y)? =x? + 2xy ty” 
(x—y)?=x?—2xy+y? 
(x+y) (K—y)=x?—y? 
Teach simple factoring. 
Teach quantities having a common monomial in all the 
terms, as 2ab+ 4ac—8ad. 
Spend three weeks on multiplication. 
Division,— 
6a5 x 2a 1209 + 8s 129% 
Hence, 12a8—2a3—6a8 -3=6a5 
=x°=1, because any quantity divided by itself 
equals unity. 
ab+ab=1 . ax-+-ax=I 
a’b§d>+abd?=ab?d3 
Divide a binomial by a monomial. 
8a*b8c + 1oa*b?c n-+-2abc 
Divide polynomials by binomials. 
Divide polynomials by trinomials. 
Factoring continued. 
Spend three weeks on division. 
During first half year to 
THE EQUATION.— 
x—12. x; the first member: 
12 the second member. 
This may be written either way : _ x12, or 12==x, 
a+b=—c+d, or c+d—=a+b. 


First PRINCIPLE.—If equal quantities be added to both 
members, the equality is not destroyed. Ina pair of balances, 
if you have two pounds of sugar in one pan, you must have 
two pounds in the other in order to have equilibrium. If now | 
a pound be added to each side or placed in each pan, there 
will still be equilibrium—the equation is still perfect. x—r2. 
Add 5 to each side, x+5—=12+5, or x+5=—17. 
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SECOND PRINCIPLE.—If equal quantities be subtracted from 
_ both members, the equality is not destroyed. 

X12, X—4—12—4, or x—4=8. 
The balance may again be used to illustrate. 


THIRD AND FourTH PRINCIPLES.—If both members of the 
equation be multiplied or divided by the same quantity or 
number, the equality will not be destroyed. 

Give numerous examples to illustrate these four principles. 

From the four principles learned the pupil will understand 
that a term may be transposed from one member to the other, 
provided the sign of the term be changed; as, x+5—12. Sub- 
tracting five from each member of the equation we have 
X==12—5. 

Also teach that all the signs of an equation may be changed 
without destroying the equality. 

The pupil is now prepared to solve problems similar to the 
following: 

If a certain number be increased by 1 and the sum divided 
by 5, the quotient will be 3. Find the number. 

bg 
t= 3 


~ 


5 
Clear the equation of fractions, by multiplying both mem- 


bers by 5, applying the principles of multiplication of fractions 
learned in Arithmetic. xX 1—1=—=I5. 


Subtract 1 from each member. 
X X I—I=4I15—1. 
X17 4. | 

Find a number such, that if you multiply it by 5, subtract 
20 from the product, divide the remainder by 7 and add 24 to 
the quotient, you obtain the number itself. 

A slate or paper may be used for these problems, but every 
step should be given clearly and fully, and nothing should be 
taken for granted. For the present, allow no such expressions 
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as “transposing,” “‘combining and dividing, we have,” &c. © 
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The careless pupil says: “x equals A.” 

The careful pupil says: “ Let x equal the number of dollars 
A has.” 

Teach the careless pupil to be careful. 

After the foregoing work has been taught, the text-book 
should be studied. 3 


’ 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Frirst—Teach the two sides of accounts, debit and credit, by 
the use of Personal Accounts. Ask the class what would be 
done if a person buys 5 lbs. of sugar and does not pay for it; 
some pupil will give a correct answer. The teacher should 
then show how a person is charged, and in the same way lead 
the pupil to see when and how a person is credited; also, what 
the excess of the account will show, 

Several examples should then be given for the pupils to work 
out. All business terms should be carefully explained. 

Second—Take the Cash Account; teach when it is to be 
debited, and when credited, by working an account; what the 
balance of the account shows and how the balance is proved. 

Give a half dozen or more examples for pupils to work. 

Third—Teach the other general accounts in the order of 
Merchandise and Expense. | 

Teach how to write receipts, notes, drafts and checks, bills 
receivable, bills payable. 

Fourth—Teach the principle that for everything given 
something is received, leading the pupil up to this by numerous 
simple examples. Most of the class will see from the work 
already done that we have debited the account with the cost, 
or with the amount received, and credited it with what it 
produced. 
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Fifth—Let the first set be simple transactions. Work it 
through Day Book and Ledger, doing all the work with the 
class, by having the pupils write the transactions of Day Book 
on the Board, showing them the arrangement, capitals, punctu- 
ation and ruling. 

The Ledger should be treated in the same manner. Work 
a set, 

Sixth—Work a set showing how the principles of Double 
Entry can be applied to a retail business, having all papers, 
such as notes, checks, bills and letters, written by the pupils. 

In teaching Single Entry: 

1. Present the subject to No. 3, as above, then through 
simple. transactions, as, Sold Geo. Jones 5 doz. eggs at 30¢, 12 
lbs. butter at 35%, and he has paid me on account $3. Teach 
the use of Day Book, Cash Book and Ledger. | 

Show the pupil how to work what is new and let him do the 
rest. ' 

2. Let all the work be done carefully, neatly and accurately. 
Work as many complete sets as time will allow. 


-_ 


HISTORY. 


The benefits derived from the study of History are: 

(:) A taste for good reading. 

(2) A knowledge of the essential facts. 

(3) The cultivation of the powers of memory, imagination 
and reflection. : 

(4) ‘he cultivation of language. 


METHODS SUGGESTED FOR TEACHING HISTORY. 


Catechetical: 
(1) For testing a class rapidly. 
(2) For correcting previous work with the subject under 
discussion, 
14 


Comparison: 
(1) Most natural way to show the relation of past events 
with the present. | 
Topical, 
(1) For cultivating the observation, by ‘selecting topics of 
| importance. 


(z) For learning that persons, not things, are the nucleus 


1.” of events. 
(3) For learning to express their thoughts freely and con- 
nectedly. 
Reproduction: 
(1) To cultivate memory and imagination. 
(2) To cultivate language. 
Map Drawing: 
History and Geography should be taught together. Have 
maps drawn with all methods, and locate all 
important places mentioned in the lessons. 


DEVICES SUGGESTED FOR TOPICAL TEACHING. 


I. Have different pupils name topics in the lesson. 

(1) ‘lo ascertain if the lesson has been well prepared 
(2) To strengthen the memory. 

II. (1) A pupil selects a topic and tells what he knows 
about it; if others have more information upon the subject it 
is given until the topic is thoroughly discussed. 

(2) Topics selected by teacher or other pupils. 

(3) Stories and anecdotes told in connection with the topics 
under discussion. 

III. Reproduction: 

(1) Assign the same topic to each pupil and criticise by 
comparison, 

(2.) Give each pupil at the board a different toni change 
places and correct work. 

(3) Have the class criticise the blackboard ‘work, as to 
expression, Capitalization, punctuation, spelling, statement of 
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facts and general appearance. 
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LANGUAGE. 


PREFATORY. SUGGESTIONS 


These are as exhaustive as the space would allow. No 
teacher can secure the best results from the use of the various ~ 
exercises proposed, without making a most earnest, thoughtful 
and constant study of and reference to these suggestions, pp. 
211 to 219, inclusive. No teacher can work to the best advantage 
without knowing the precise character and amount of work 
done in the grades beside her own. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 


a. Conversational Lessons, pp. 212 to 213, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
5th years. 


Dictation 


Picture 


oj: pile Ware a 


i, 
2 
3 
4 


5. 


“Filling-in”’ Exercises, p.. 213, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th years. 


p: 214, all grades. 


Reproduction Preisa.) "i 


p. 216, after 2d year. 


Letter writing, Pere ete ae be 
Sentential Exercises (Oral and Written). 


Sentence Forming, all grades. 
Expansion, after 4th year. 
Combinations e+. Vos ew 
Transformation, 6th, 7th, 8th years. 
Inversion. tcl, «f= Seay Se 


hf. Formal and Original Composition: 
1. Narration. 


OI AKERS DP 


Description. 
Brief Historical Sketches. 


«c “<“ 


Biographical 


Outlines of Books Read. 
General Topics. 
Current Events. 

- Paraphrasing. 
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9g. Minutes of imaginary meetings of societies. 
10. Advertisements, Invitations, etc. 
11. Interpretations of Maxims and Proverbs. 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS. 


The conversational method is the zatural method. Even 
the masters of language must frame their thoughts before 
making the effort to speak or write. A lack of readiness or of 
accuracy in conversation more certainly marks the uneducated 
than does a lack of power in writing. “The art of composi- 
tion may be quite independent of the pen, and at first proceeds 
best without it.” 

The conversational lesson is the most reasonable preparation 
for early effort in written composition and it is the first step 
towards a normal development of the power of expression, which 
should be the aim of all language teaching. “It is the tongue 
and not the hand that usually fixes. good or bad habits of — 
speech.” 


PREPARATION.—Conversational lessons which are not thought 


‘ ’ 


of until the “eleventh hour” are generally brilliant failures. 
The object of each lesson should be clear in the teacher’s 
mind, and the plan for accomplishing this object should be 


definite to the minutest detail. 


NuMBER OF LEssoNs.— 
1st and 2d years, at least three per week. 
3d 6e 4th ce (39 6 two oe é 
5th year, one 


Supyects. —The subjects should be such as will interest and 
instruct the children, and they should be carefully adapted to 
the grade. . 

The progress of the class in ¢utelligent reading will be found 
an excellent guide in. selecting subjects. If pictures are used 
in the first year, it should be toward the end of the year. 
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Everyday experiences, sports, places visited, etc., will-be found 
the best subjects for early lessons. 

CONDUCTING A Lresson.—Each lesson should be an animated 
and interesting conversation, in which the pupils have decidedly 
the larger share. The teacher should encourage the pupils to 
talk to her, and she should talk as “ttle as possible. Do not 
allow pupils to ramble and: talk about everything Critically 
guide the recitals, and adroitly supply and explain when the 
learner hesitates for a word. Avoid monotony. Have a 
definite, practical, well-studied plan for each lesson, and follow 
it. Proceed from the simple to the difficult very gradually. 
Prevailing faults should indicate review and drill needed. 

Errors should be pleasantly corrected as soon as made, by 
the pupils or teacher, preferably the former. After the cor- 
rection is made, have the pupil who made the error repeaz the 
whole sentence, giving the correct form. Have hands raised by 
pupils who notice errors. Encourage in every way and do not 
hurry. 


“FILLING-IN” EXERCISES 


Are recommended for all the ‘primary grades, as a most excel- 
lent preparation for copying dictated work. Adapt selections 
to the grade, at first requiring pupils to supply only a séngle 
word. See First Year outline; see Second Year outline; see 
Third Year outline; see Fourth Year outline. 

Finally call upon them to supply various words omitted in a 
paragraph or story. Omit words, to supply which, pupils must 
think. Let the aim be to test points previously taught and to 
draw upon and enlarge the vocabulary. TZeach a new word 
whenever a pupil tries to use it in a proper connection. 

At first the skeleton sentence, paragraph or selection, may 
be written upon the board. (If written with oiled crayon 
upon paper, skeleton stories may be preserved for review. 
Paper is inexpensive, and a stick of oiled croyon, lasting a 
year, may be bought for 5¢.) After the omitted words are 
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supplied, erase them, and have the pupils reproduce orally and 
then in writing. Later the entire exercise may be removed 
and reproduced. As different words are proposed for the 


same place, write them, and have the pupils select the dest word. 


Insist upon correct use of capitals, ordinary punctuation 
marks and correct spelling. In the lowest grade, simple draw- 
ings may be used to.suggest words. Do not attempt too much 
in one lesson. These exercises afford opportunity for conver- 
rational lessons. 


DICTATION EXERCISES 


Are a step in advance of the “ Filling-in,” and should be very 
simple at first. See First Year outline; see Second Year out 
line; see Third Year outline; see Fourth Year outline. 

These exercises should be used in all grades. In the first 
and second years, use sentences previously used in “ Filling-in.” 
Do not give the dictation in any grade so soon after the filling- 
in that the former proves only a memoriter exercise. Plan the 
work so that the pupils’ ability to use correct written forms 
will be tested constantly. In some grades the dictation of a 
selection previously used for filling-in may be_ profitably 
omitted, an oral reproduction taking its place. The dictation 
should then be a mew test exercise. © 

The teacher should first read the selection through carefully, 
the pupils listening, “with pencils @¢ hand—not zz hand” 
Then dictate ovce, pausing when necessary. ‘Teach punctua- 
tion as a natural part of writing. Dictate the marks at times; 
at other times, require pupils to supply them as ¢hey write. 

Whenever possible, have the dictation carefully written 
upon the board Jdefore the lesson, but out of sight. After the 
pupils write, let ¢#em compare their work with that on the board. 

Papers may be exchanged or not, as the teacher considers 
best; but in language, as in all other subjects, pupils shouid be 
trained to inspect, correct and revise their own and others’ 
written work. (See Suggestions for Written Work, pp. 216 
and 217). 
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REPRODUCTION. 


The selections for this purpose should be of moderate 
length, and if not familiar, the production should be made 
orally before the effort to write. Several pupils may partici- 
pate in the same oral recital. At first, it may be well to call 
upon the brighter members of the class; but the development 
of those of average ability is more important. “Cut-up” 
stories, 7. ¢., stories given to different pupils, in sections which 
are to be fitted together, are very interesting to younger pupils. 


METHOD. 


First Lesson.—The teacher ora pupil should carefully read 
the selections to the class. Then the teacher should tell the 
story, varying the language, but not the order. If necessary, 
repeat the second step, but in still different words, so as to 
avoid all possibility of memorizing set forms. Now have 
questions by pupils and teacher to insure a clear understanding 
of facts. Have one or more pupils tell the story; class and 
teacher correct mistakes and noting omissions. 

Seconp Lresson.—(Two or three days after first lesson). 
Have one or two careful oral reproductions, and then have 
pupils write. Blackboard outlines, if used at all, should be 
used only in the early efforts, and then very sparingly. They 
may improve the story, but they surely dull the memory if 
used too much. If the “Filling in” and Dictation exercises 
have received sufficient and systematic attention, very little 
outlining will be needed. (See pp. 213-214). 

THirp Lrsson.—(Several days after second lesson). With 
the teacher’s assistance, the pupils should inspect, revise, and 
correct the work of the second lesson and write final copies. 
Encourage effort by exhibiting best work. 

For variety, each pupil may be. given a short, simple story 
to read carefully several times, reproduce, correct, revise, and 
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finally rewrite; but all should use the same selection at first. 
The lessons should not be closely consecutive. The teacher 
should carefully and constantly guide the pupils as they wrtte, 
giving zzaividual help where most needed. 


WRITING FROM PICTURES. 


As has been suggested, conversational lessons upon pictures 
may begiri in the second year. But writing directly from 
pictures should be undertaken only after considerable practice 
in Filling-in, Dictation and Reproduction. Select the pictures 
with care. Pictures of animals are particularly pleasing to 
young children. At first, let conversational lessons and oral 
composition precede the effort to write about a picture, Zz 2¢., 
as long as necessary. Several lessons, not consecutive, may be 
given upon the same picture. In order that observation and 
expression may be carefully trained, the teacher should ask 
logical questions about the pictures used at first. 

1st Lesson.—Note objects; give names; study new words. 


2d ‘“  —Determine qualities of objects. 
3d ‘‘  —Determine relations of parts of pictures. 
4th ‘“ —Conversational lesson upon pictures. 


5th ‘“ —Oral composition about pictures. 
6th ‘ —Written composition about pictures. 
7th ‘ —Inspection, revision and rewriting. 


Some of the steps indicated may be omitted as pupils 
advance. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITTEN 
EXERCISES. 


a. LENGTH.—Assign no more work. than can be wed/ done 
in the time devoted to it. Rigidly insist upon neatness and 
careful arrangement ; but do not render these essentials im- 
possible by attempting too much in one lesson. | 

6, Inspection.—TZhe teacher should give her attention to the 
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pupils while they are writing, and should KNow what they are 
doing. If pupils are carefully observed and directed during 
the preparation of written work, it will seldom be necessary to . 
collect exercises and correct them out of class. Asa rule, the 
pupil should correct his own (or his classmate’s) errors. ‘The 
teacher can be more helpful to pupils by passing from one to 
another, making corrections, answering questions, offering 
suggestions, during the hour of wr aE. than by making formal 
corrections after exercises are written.” 

¢.. IN CORRECTING, USE ONLY A SIMP} ¥ DASH in calling the 
learner’s attention to a fault. Lead him to study out the error 
and correct /imse/f. 

@. Use papers of uniform size, and seat pupils or divide 
work so that copying cannot be done. 

é. Teach margin, etc., from the outset. 


COMPOSITION 


Should be considered the most vital part—the objective point 
of any course of language study. Before pupils are ready to 
“write compositions,” they must acquire some power in the wse 
of correct language, oral and written. Is is believed that such 
lessons as are included in and suggested by this Course of 
Study will bring about the preparation needed for formal com- 
position in the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 

Supjyects. One of the difficulties in the beginning of regu- 
lar composition work is the choice of subjects. Pupils are 
sometimes asked to give learned opinions about Honesty or 
some other moral virtue before they can tell how they enjoyed 
the mountains or seashore last summer. In such classes, valu- 
able time is wasted in SUNS EOE facts which are 
tumbled together and called a “composition.” 

THe First Supyects should appeal largely to opeertabien 
and previously acquired knowledge and experience, gradually 
enlarging upon the work of the primary grades. (See pp. 214 
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to 217, inclusive.) Narration, Description, Reflection and 
Argument should follow each other in a natural order. (See 
6th year, 7th year, 8th year.) The early subjects should be 
discussed and outlined in the class. 

At first, oral composition should follow the outlining and 
precede the writing. ‘This will prove judicious assistance to 
those who lack the power to express themselves readily. The 
acquisition and formation of ideas must precede the expression 
of ideas. Logical arrangement will be one of the valuable re- 
sults of outlining; but it should be used only when needed. 

CORRECTION OF Errors. (See p. 217.) | 

Common errors should be discussed for mutual benefit, zo¢ 
by the ¢eacher alone. Lessons in friendly criticism of errors 
actually made in the class, are decidedly more beneficial than 
the “false syntax” diversions of ‘‘ye olden tyme.” Begin 
with common faults, and do not attack too many at once. 

Occasionally, a set of exercises should pass under the closest 
scrutiny of the teacher’s eye, but “no teacher should under- 
take to correct all papers written by her pupils. If she does, 
her burden of work becomes too heavy to be borne, or the 
pupils have much less practice than they need.” 

STRIVE TO SECURE— 

first. A steady, normal development of the power of ex- 
pression. 

Second. Sufficient variety to make the work interesting. 

Third. ‘Yhoroughness, and neat habits. 

fourth, A-gradual transition from the’simple to the difficult- 

TEACH, DRILt, Test. Never give a lesson without a definite 
object in view. 


LETTER WRITING 


Is recommended as one of the most practical lines of compost- 
tion work, 

The writing of letters should begin before the third year is 
finished, and should bea frequent exercise in all the succeeding 
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grades. The suggestions already given for written composition 
‘(p. 211 and pp. 214 to 21g) will apply to letter writing asa 
legitimate branch of composition. 

When we remember that the written composition of most 
persons consists entirely of letters, it must be conceded that 
letter writing is of sufficient practical importance to demand 
the most careful study. Its importance is now so generally 
recognized, that the authors of all our best text-books in 
language give it complete and careful treatment. Hence we 
specify no particular book and outline, no forms nor methods. 


WRITING. 


The aim of all instruction in writing in our public schools 
should be so to teach that when our pupils leave our Grammar 
Schools their writing should have a commercial value. Good 
writing will always command a fair price if it possesses two 
characteristics; it must be legible at a glance, not requiring 
study, and it must be done promptly. That person who can 
do the most with equal legibility will always command the 
highest wages. 

The details of the work as laid down are such as meet the 
approval of all those who have made a specialty of this work, 
and have been successful in it. 


FIRST YEAR’S WORK. 


The efforts of the teacher during this year must be directed 

towards securing good results in the following directions: 
First. Posirion.—Bodies erect, both feet on the floor, heels 
together, toes at an angle of 60 degrees, forearm resting on the 
desk. 

Second. PENHOLDING.—Pencil held lightly between the 
thumb and forefinger, the end of the thumb opposite the first 
joint of the forefinger, and these supported by the second 
finger, third and fourth fingers being closed upon the palm. 
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The first finger should touch the pencil at only two places— 
the evd of the finger and opposite the palm knuckle. 


This should be required at every drill and writing exercise 


during the year. At first, aim only to secure these results, then 
add gradually the following exercises to train the hand to a 
prompt and ready obedience to the will. 

Describe ovals in the air, holding the pencil in the proper 
position in direct and reverse directions. The object is to 
secure position of pencil, and to secure prompt obedience of 
the muscles of the arm to the will. Begin slowly at first and 
increase in rapidity with practice. Aim to Secure ultimately 
,a speed of 50 ovals a minute. Repeat with a reverse motion. 
Vary the exercise by using the slate and pencil, and lead up to 
the use of lead pencil and paper. ‘Time, five minutes each 
half day. 


Teach first half-year the letters 1, u, n, m, t. Second half-. 


year teach v, Sv, x,’ T; S,' 0} C, e;ia. 

When the form of a letter is already known, the effort to 
repeat the letter quickly should begin, at first singly and later 
in groups and words. Require the best efforts of the pupils. 


SECOND YEAR, 


Use the preceding drill daily for a few minutes, to secure a 
correct position of body, feet, hands and pencil. Accept no 
poor work. The letters already taught should be constantly 
reviewed. : | 

KirsT HALK-YEARi—T each :d, pba: Ky FeV) Z,-2 ae 

SECOND HaAtF-YEAR.—Continue the drill. Review the 
letters already taught, and teach these capitals: A, N, M, F, 
SL Ld Peds EN, Le ay Se rDeENCH an denatier: | . 

Practice each letter, using blackboard, slate and paper. 
Combine the letters in groups and words, Strive first for 
accuracy, and then for promptness of execution. Aim to secure 
finally 60 letters per minute. 


+ 
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THIRD YEAR. 


First Hatr.—Use daily drill upon the motions and things 
already taught. Teach the capitals O, C, F, B, D, G, P, R. 
Practice the joining of small letters, as n, m, 0, c, &c. Use 
word combinations in the same way. 

SeconD Hatr.—Keep up daily drill in all the elements: 
acquired. These are the ovals direct and inverse, also the 
horizontal groups of small letters and connected words. ‘Teach 
the capitals Y,S, L. Practice the first stroke of capital W. 
This enters so largely into the remaining capital letters that it 
needs much practice. It is a modified form of the reversed 
oval and is a prominent part of W, Y, Q, U, X and Z. Allow 
no poor work. 

FOURTH YEAR, 


First Haur-YEAR.—Continue the drill upon all previous 
forms and elements previously taught. Add to this drill the 
W form repeated upon itself so as to form a spiral. In all 
writing and drill, accuracy of form is the first consideration, 
and rapidity is a secondary, and yet a very essential factor. 

SecoNnD Hatr-YEAR.—Continue the daily drill in rapid forma- 
tion of the ovals, making especial use of the spiral. Group 
letters and words for legibility and rapidity. Strive to secure 
120 letters a minute. Accept no poor work. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


Continue the daily drill in rapid formation of the ovals and 
spirals; continue thé grouping of words and letters. Practice 
correspondence, business and social forms. Use copy books 
only to show the progress of the pupils. . 

The elements of success are but few. Patient and persistent 
attention to the drills designed to secure accuracy and prompt- 
ness will give that facility in writing which makes it:of commer- 
cial value. Too much importance can hardly be attached to 
these points. 
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Accept no poor work. Require the best efforts of the pupil. 
The price of prompt mechanical ability in any department of 
life is unremitting practice. One lesson a week upon the drills 
here laid down, is not too much time to be given during the 
remaining years of the school life to insure a reasonable excel- 
‘lence and promptness in this necessary branch of instruction. 


NAC UR Bet UED 1 Bae 


The pupils must be adscoverers. The teacher’s position to- 
ward them is simply to place them in such relations to the ob- 
ject studied, that the investigation shall be profitable. 

No hasty information should be given, simply as a help, if it 
would tend to lessen their curiosity, or check their eager pur- 
suit of discovery. : . 

For this work the teacher should make a thorough prepara- 
tion by her own personal study of the object. She must have 
a definite purpose with each lesson, that she may sit with the 
class and study with them, They need to be guided. A logi- 
cal sequence in the things to be discovered is necessary. 

It is important also to understand just how far to proceed in 
any investigation. At first, only the most obvious features 
should be noted. and the things observed should be used as a 
language lesson. ‘The age, interest and ability of the pupils, 
and, above all, the common sense of the teacher, must be the 
practical key to the solution of the problem. 


SPELLING. 


Good spelling is the right form-expression of words, learned 
through close and careful observation. Frequent repetition 
in writing these forms serves to impress them on the memory. 
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It is one of the essential studies, and when acquired, becomes 
one of the distinctive ornaments of written language. 

Metuops.—Thoroughness in drills or practice includes all 
the science necessary for teaching this subject. Steady and 
persistent copying of the words that pupils are unable to spell 
will ultimate in these ‘words being spelled with accuracy and 
ease. 7 asap 

GRADE WorkK.—lIn the lowest primary grades the aim should 
be to train the pupils so that they shall form the habit of close 
and careful observation. Children first learning to copy 
should trace over the words which have been selected by the 
teacher for them to learn. ‘These words should be written on 
the blackboards, slips of paper or slates, by the teacher; after- 
wards, have the children try to reproduce them from the copy. 
Teachers should be very careful at this stage to inspect each 
child’s work to see that no incorrect forms are learned. Give 
such assistance to the children as they individually require. 
Have the children write and rewrite the words until they are 
able to produce them from the copy without conscious effort. 
Require the children to compare, and teach them to correct 
any errors that may appear. The spelling work of the first 
two years should not include much more than the copying of 
words and sentences with perfect accuracy. 

On entering upon dictation work, be careful to select the 
words which seem to be least difficult. Inspect all dictated 
and written language work, noting carefully the misspelled 
words. Keep a list of these words and have da/y drills on 
them until they are mastered. Remember, that it is to the 
constant and persevering efforts made in copying—under 
watchful inspection—the words likely to be misspelled, that 
correct spelling will be secured and so become the result of a 
fixed habit. 

It is recommended that each pupil in grades above the Third, 
record in a suitable blank book the words misspelled by each, 
arranged in alphabetical order; these words should then be 
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copied and given to the teacher, who should keep an alphabet- 
‘ical list of the different words that have been wrongly spelled. 

This record will show, also, the number of times each word 
has been misspelled. Dictate these words in every spelling 
exercise until each one is spelled correctly without hesitation. 
Do not allow misspelled words to accumulate; teach these 
words before attempting others. The words forming the 
pupils’ vocabulary in any grade must be learned in that grade. 

The words and terms used in different branches of study in 
the several grades should be learned as they occur and be 
studied in the same manner as other words. 

The examination tests should prove the pupils’ ability to 
spell all words within their vocabulary. 


READING. 


DEFINITION.—Reading is getting thought through the 
medium of words arranged in sentences. The words may be 
either written or printed. 

It is of two kinds—s/ent and oral. Silent reading is limited 
to the definition given above. Oral reading includes silent 
reading and adds to it the proper vocal expression of the 
thought in the exact words of the author. Silent reading pre- 
cedes the oral and is the more important. The main purpose 
of oral reading is to give the teacher absolute proof that the 
pupil’s mind has correctly apprehended the thought. Inflec- 
tion and emphasis are merely mechanical effects and are con- 
trolled by the thought itself. Articulation and pronunciation 
are learned simply by example and imitation, and the teacher 
should confine imitation to these particulars, - 

Aim.—To train pupils to grasp the thought in the sentences 
read. In reading, the sentence is to be regarded as the unit 
of thought. 
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Puonics.—In the lowest grades no special drills in phonics 
are necessary. Whenever a word is pronounced incorrectly 
the teacher should simply call attention to it and pronounce 
the word very slowly and distinctly, then require the same 
pronunciation from the children. Allow no suppression or 
slurring of the oral elements. 

ALPHABET.—Indexed words and alphabetical lists are mat- 
ters of daily use. The object to be accomplished by the 
alphabet recitations, as indicated in the primary grades, is to 
give pupils a ready knowledge of the position of the letters as 
they are arranged in the English alphabet. Children should 
be trained to recite the alphabet with great rapidity. This 
will be a great aid to pupils in their use of dictionaries, 

CxiassEs.—No class below the Fourth Grade should exceed 
ten pupils, and the time devoted to the reading lesson should 
be limited to 15 minutes. If the new and difficult words have 
been studied in advance of the lesson, this amount of time 
will be ample. . 

Metrsop.—Oral reading should represent the thought as 
first presented on the page by associated words. Errors in 
inflection or emphasis are positive proofs that the thought has 
not been clearly comprehended by the pupil. Whenever the 
reading is faulty the teacher should direct the child’s mind in 
his processes of thought-getting. This can be done easily by 
judicious questioning and by calling the pupil’s attention 
sharply to the thought until itis mastered. Do not read a sen- 
tence for the child to imitate. 

The use of the blackboard is indispensable in teaching be- 
ginners and the script form of words is to be employed. As 
words are the elements of sentences, great care must be taken 
to have them thoroughly learned. 

Words should be taught apart from the regular reading 
exercise and in advance of it. A word should be learned as 
something which is to be associated with the idea it represents 
in forming sentences. A word is simply a letter or combina- 
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tion of letters, used as the sign of an idea. It is learned only 
by associating it with its idea. Repeated acts of association 
serve to impress the word firmly on the memory. In teaching 
new words, then, the mental law of association should be as 
closely observed as possible. Appropriate objects, pictures, 
etc., should be freely used in the process until, by frequent 
repetitions, the word is incorporated into the consciousness of 
the pupil and is instantly recognized by him. 

At first, teach about ten or fifteen words that will be needed 
in sentence-making; after these have been learned, arrange 
them in short sentences. Vary the sentences so to have the 
different kinds in every lesson. Have all words copied as fast 
as learned. Keep alist of all words used on the blackboard 
and have daily drills on them until each word is instantly 
recognized when it is pointed out. Teach, objectively, as 
many words as possible, and teach other words in phrases and 
sentences. In teaching the articles, pronounce them as parts 
of the words which they precede. Put new words into a great 
number of different sentences. ‘Train children to read in easy, 
conversational tones. Avoid concert reading and teach to 
small groups or classes. See that each child has grasped the 
thought and until you feel sure that he has the thought, do not 
permit him to read. 

For beginners, the reading should be of a very simple kind. 
Sentences that can be easily taken in by the eye and quickly 
apprehended should be selected. It will be found that more 
progress can be made by' confining the children to short 
sentences during the first two years and establishing at the out- 
set the habit of ‘quickly grasping the thought, than to attempt 
to burden the mind with long and complicated sentences. 
What is read should be the expression of the thought as the 
child has interpreted it, and the language should seem to be 
his own. i 

After 200 or 250 words have been learned, take up the 
Chartbook. ‘The changing from the script to the printed forms 
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need occasion no delay—two days at most, will enable pupils 
to read print without difficulty. If the book is used, place, in 
script, on the blackboard, one or two lessons that are to be 
read first and have the class read them. ‘Then have these 
lessons read from the book. A few lessons of this kind and 
the transition is accomplished. Train pupils to read without 
pointing to the words with their fingers. Have the printed 
lessons copied in script. 

In teaching the words in the reading books to primary 
classes, have the new and difficult ones placed on the black- 
board a day or two in advance of the time of the reading lesson 
containing them. Have these words studied and copied many 
times. Use them for spelling lessons, also in the language 
work. Require the pupils to pronounce the word from its 
form before spelling. Do not allow a word to be spelled for 
the purpose of determining its pronunciation. 

The reading books furnished to schools are specially graded 
to correspond with the several classes therein. They keep 
pace with the pupils’ advancement, and the vocabulary used is 
that best adapted to the successive steps of progress in the 
several grades. 

In selecting the lessons, the order of the reading book need 
not be followed. By choosing the lessons which seem to the 
teacher best adapted to the capacity of the class, better results 
will be obtained. Itis recommended that the easier lessons 
of one book be read first ; then take another book of the same: 
grade and read in like manner, and so continue until a certain 
vocabulary of words can be read, without hesitation, at sight. 
Proceed gradually with the more difficult or advanced lessons. 
Select the most interesting lessons—dialogues are good—to 
teach natural expression. Do not read the same lessons over 
and over. 

It is recommended that reading books be withheld from the 
pupils in Primary Grades until the time of the class exercise, 
so that pupils may gain the power to read at sight the grades 
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of reading to which they have been accustomed. This can be 
done only when the eye and faculties of the mind are trained 
to act inunison. After the lessons have been read, require 
the pupils to reproduce them, either by oral or written exer- 
cises; this will prove an excellent means to language study 
and will be a test of knowledge gained. 

Encourage pupils to substitute synonyms in place of words 
used in the lessons. Frequent exercises in silent reading 
should be had for both oral and written reproductions, 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN MATHEMATICS. 


ome 
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PRIMARY GRADES. 
FIRST YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Count objectively to 20, and write the numbers from dicta- 
tion. Combinations in Addition to 10. Column examples 
using numbers of no more than two figures. Have simple 
concrete problems, pupils writing numerical solutions. Teach 
Roman numbers to XI. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Combinations in Addition to 20. Write, read and add num- 
bers of no more than three figures, the sum in no column ex- 
ceeding 20.. Teach Roman numbers to XX. Continue con- 
crete examples. Count to ror as directed in Manual, p. 188. 


SECOND YEAR. 


, 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Continue Addition, using numbers of no more than four 
figures, the sum in no column exceeding 35. Write, read and 
add. Tables and combinations through 6’s. (See Suggestions 
on Fundamental Rules, Addition Tables). Concrete examples. 
Teach Roman numbers to LI. : 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue column addition, using numbers of no more than 
six figures (two periods), the sum in no column greater than 50. 
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Addition Tables and combinations through g’s. (See Sugges- 
tions on Fundamental Rules). ‘Teach Subtraction through two 
periods. (See Suggestions, p. 190.) Concrete examples. Teach 
Multiplication through 5. Roman numbers to CI. 


THIRD YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 
Rapid Addition throughout the year, 
Multiplication. (See Suggestions, pp. 190 and 191). 
Addition and Subtraction. U.S. Money. ; 
(SECOND HALF.) 


Short Division (Divisor rt to g, inclusive). Multiplication 
and Division, U. S. Money, using adstract divisors no greater 
than 9. Continue concrete examples and Roman notation. 


FOURTH YEAR, 


(FIRST HALF.) 
Long Division. (Rapid Addition throughout the year). 
Problems involving Fundamental Rules. 
(SECOND HALF.) 


Fractions to Multiplications of Fractions. (See Suggestions, 
pp. 192 to 195, inclusive, Steps r to 12). 
Frequent drills in rapid use of fundamental operations. 


GRAMMAR GRADES. 
FIFTH YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Fractions completed. (See Suggestions, pp. 195, 196 and 197). 

Tables—Linear, Square, Cubic, Liquid, Dry, Avoirdupois. 

Time— Reduction, Ascending and Descending. (Suggestions, 
pp. 197, 198 and 199). 
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(SECOND HALF.) 


Fundamental Rules, Compound Numbers. Simple Problems. 
Mensuration Rectangular Plane Surfaces. (See Suggestions, 
Pp. 197, 198 and 199). 

SUX TAY BAR? 
(FIRST HALF.) 
Decimals; including 
Cost of a certain number of lbs., price, per Ton given. 
““ Drick, shingles, etc., sh man cacr Niobe 

U.S. Money completed. (See 2d Half, 3d Year). 

Mensuration—Application of Square Measure to Carpeting, 
Plastering, Roofing, etc., etc. (See Suggestions, pp. 198 and 


199). 
(SECOND HALF.) | 


Mensuration—Application of Cubic Measure to bins, cellars, 
walls, wood. (Suggestions, pp. 198 and 199). 

Percentage begun and applied to Profit and Loss. (Sug- 
gestions, pp. 199 to 201). 

Interest—Finding znferest by the Year Method. (Sugges- 
tions, pp. 201 and 202.) 


SEVENTH YEAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Percentage completed as applied to /wsurance, Commission 
and Brokerage, Stock Investments, Bank Discount, Taxes. 
(Suggestions, pp. 201 and 202), 

(SECOND HALF.) 

Simple Proportion, Square Root, Application of Square 
Root to the Right Angles, Fundamental rules, short methods 
in multiplication and division. Strengthen weak points. (Sug- 
gestions, pp. 202 and 203). 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Review Arithmetic two days per week. 
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(FIRST HALF.) 


U. S. Money, Fractions (Com. and Dec.), Denom. Numbers. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Remaining Topics. 


ALGEBRA. 
(See Manual, pp. 203 to 208). 


Three days per week. 
(FIRST HALF.) 
To Simple Equations. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Simple Equations Finished. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


(See Manual, pp. 208 and 209). 


DRAWING. 


As directed by the Supervisor of Drawing. 


GEOGRARELY: 
THIRD YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 
These topics should be taught regularly through observation 
and conversation lessons. (See Nature Studies, 3d year). 
HoME GEOGRAPHY. 


Observation of neighborhood. Structure.—Forms of land, 
forms of water, earth materials, location and direction. 
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Hill.—Base, slopes, summit, hill range, hill system. 

Mountains.—Base, slope, summit, peaks, mountain range, 
mountain system, volcanoes (crater, lava). How represented. 

Plains.—Fields, woods, meadows, swamps, plains, deserts 
(oases). 

Valley.—Table land, high lands, river valley, low lands. 
(See Nature Studies, 3d year). 

Plans of school room, school yard and vicinity of school 
house, moulded and drawn. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Teach Geographical ideas, based upon observation, using 
geographical language; bodies of land, bodies of water, pro- 
jections of land and indentations of water, climate (weather), 
soil, productions, drawing and moulding map of neighborhood. 


BopDIES OF WATER. 


1. Spring.—How formed, pure water, mineral, hot. 

2. Brook.—Source, branches, bed, current, channel, mouth, 
water shed. 

3. River.—Source, branches, banks (right, left), bed, current, 
channel, water-falls, mouth, uses (draining, manufacturing, 
commerce), river system, river basin, water-shed. 

4. Pond.—System, basin, shore. 
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Lake.—System, basin, shore. 


5 
6. Ocean.—Sea, gulf, bay, strait, channel, sound. 
7. Coast.—Beach, cliffs, bluffs, 

8. Projections.—Cape, promontory, peninsula, isthmus. 
Temperature.—Hot, cold, temperate. 


Soil. Loamy, sandy, clayey, fertile, arable, barren. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

1, Plants—Food, clothing, building materials (houses, 
ships, utensils), fuel, medicine, oils and dyes. 

2. Animals.—Food, clothing (furs, skins, leather), labor, 
utensils (ivory, bone). 
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3. Minerals.—Fuel, food, building materials, (houses, ships, 
utensils). 
Conversation and Language lessons, (Suggestions, pp. 212 
and 213.) 
FOURTH YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Earth as a whole ; form and motions, hemispheres, circles, 
bodies of land, bodies of water, climate, productions, com- 
merce. Study map of the world. Ask for jointed globe. 

1. Form of the earth.—lIllustrated with globe, clay or 
croquet ball, flattened at two opposite sides. 

2. Motions of the earth—Use wooden needles for axis and 
teach effects of rotation and revolution.—Teach only most 
general and simple facts. ‘Teach equator, poles and hemis- 
phere. 

3. Land and water hemispheres.—Draw a line around a 
globe so as to show the pupils that most of the land is in one 
hemisphere and inost of the water in the other. 

4. Northern and southern hemispheres.—Show with a globe 
the relative amount of land and water north and south of the 
equator. 

5. Eastern and western hemispheres.—Why called old and 
new worlds. , 

6. Bodies of land.—The names, relative size and position 
of the continents taught from a globe. Lead pupils to see 
similarity and difference in shape and character of outlines. 

7. Bodies of water.—Teach relative size and position of the 
oceans from a globe. Lead pupils to see which are in the 
eastern and which in the western hemispheres. | 

8. Climate.—Hot, cold and temperate , sections. 

g. Productions and Commerce.—Have a few of the princi- 
pal productions named and the climate and localities in which 
they are produced, described. Give the pupils some ideas of 
commerce, both domestic and foreign, by showing how and to 
what places the various productions are carried. 
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(SECOND HALF.) 


Preparatory work reviewed and continued. People, races, 
occupations, governments, religions, states of society. Draw 
and study map of Newark, with reference to the following 
topics : 

Draw.to a definite scale and locate principal streets and 
buildings. ! 

PEOPLE. 


tr. Races.—Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, African, Ameri- 
can, 


2. Peculiarities.—Size and form of body; form of head 
and features ; color of skin; kind of hair ; character. 

3. Occupations.—Agriculture, fishing, .mining, manufac- 
tures, commerce (exports, imports). 

4. Government.—Republic, monarchy (absolute, limited). 
Necessity for; where found; necessary departments. 

5. Religion.—Pagan, Jewish, Christian, Mohammedan. 

6. States of Society.—Savage, half civilized, civilized. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Study of North and South America by topics. 
Map Drawing. 
Study of a Continent: : 

1. Position on globe; show what part is hot, cold, tem- 
perate; direction from other continents. 

2.,- Relative size compared with other continents. 

3. Outline: Character of coast line compared with 
other continents; principal indentations; outline 
drawn by pupils. 

4. Mountain systems: approximate length and width; 
comparative heighth; direction of slopes. 

5. Principal rivers and lakes (a few of the largest); 
source and mouth; relative length. 
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Most valuable productions: where obtained. 
Important countries: position in continent; compara- 
tive size. 


~I 


8. Best known cities: position;.comparative size. 
g. People: races; occupations. 
Topical arrangements: 
1. Position: surrounding water and land; latitude; zones. 
2. Contour: comparative shape; regularity of coast line. 
3. Size: compared with other continents. 
4. Surface: a. Highlands—mountains, plateaus. 4. Low- 
lands—valleys, plains. 3 
Inland Waters: large lakes and rivers. 
Climate: comparative temperature and moisture. 
Productions: vegetable, animal, mineral. 
People: races, employments, customs, government. 


peace er eS ake 


Political Divisions: countries, large cities. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Study of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia by topics, using 
the previous order. 


SIXTH YEAR: 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Studies of countries and sections of North and South 
America, United States, West Indies, British America and 
Brazil by topics. 

Map Drawing. 

Mathematical and physical features of the earth as a whole: 

1. Form of the Earth: its four proofs. 

2. Motions of the Earth: rotation, axis, poles, equator, 
effects of rotation. ‘ 

3. Revolution: evidences, effects of revolution, tropical 
and polar circles, causes of location, zones, parallels, 
meridians, variations in day and night in different 
parts of the earth, 
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(SECOND HALF.) 


Study of sections of U.S. topically. Special attention to 
Middle Atlantic States and New Jersey. 

Map Drawing. 

Mathematical and physical features continued: 

1. Latitude and Longitude: length of degrees on large 
circle and small circle; latitude, measured where 
and from what; longitude, measured where and 
from what; difference in longitude with reference 
to time. 

2. Land Surface: formation of continents; coral forma- 
tion; volcanic effects; causes of depression and 
elevation of surface. 


TOPICs: 


1. Position: boundaries—land and water; latitude, longi- 
tude, zone. 
Size: length and breadth; relative size. 
3. Surface: highlands — mountains (systems, ranges, 
peaks, volcanoes); plateaus; lowlands—plains, in- 
terior, coast. 
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4. Drainage: water partings; rivers—source, direction, 
principal branches, uses; lakes—location, salt, fresh. 

5. Climate: kind—temperate, moisture, healthfulness; 
causes—latitude, elevation, currents (air, water), 
nearness to sea. 

6. Productions: fertile and barren sections; mineral, 
vegetable, “animal. 

7. People: races; occupations—agriculture, manufacture, 
commerce (domestic, foreign; exports, where sent; 
imports, from what place; means, railroads, rivers, 
etc.); manners and customs; education; govern- 
ment; religion. 

8. Political Divisions: states—important cities and towns; 
for what noted. 
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SEVENTH YEAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Studies of countries and sections by topics. 


British Empire, France, Germany, Italy and Russian Empire. 


Map Drawing. 
Mathematical and physical features of the earth as a whole 
continued. 
(SECOND HALF.) 


Important features of the countries of Asia, Africa, Australia 
and principal islands of the Pacific. 4 
Mathematical and physical features continued: 
9. Climate: formation of dew, mist, fog, cloud, rain, snow, 
frost and hail; amount of rain; how affected in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth; temperature—depends 

upon what. r 
10. Soil (sub soil): fertility—depends upon what? degree 


of fertility; adaptation of different plants to soil. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


During this year there should bea careful study of such parts | 


of the previous work as may need review. In addition, the 


following 
COMMERCIAL CITIES 


are to be studied: 
(FIRST HALF.) 


New York, Chicago, Boston, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Rio Janeiro, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paris. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Berlin, Genoa, Venice, Constantinople, Calcutta, Canton, 
Tokio, Melbourne, Cairo, 
POINTS FOR STUDY: 

Location: where; why; growth and population; commercial 
importance; principal exports and imports; routes from New 
York; historical importance, 
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HISTORY AND CIVICS. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Stories selected from mythology, fable, romance, poetry— 
adapted to the capacity of the pupil—should be told by the 
teacher. | 

Stories are more interesting when accompanied by pictures 
of persons and places, or illustrated by rough sketches upon the 
blackboard. 

Books recommended for use of teachers: 

The Childhood of the World (Clodd); The Seven Kings of 
the Seven Hills (Lairy); Greek Heroes (Kingsley); German 
Popular Tales (Grimm); Fairy Tales, first series (Stickney); 
Stories of the Old World (Church); Folk Stories and Fables 
(Scudder); Myths of Hellas (Coh); Wonder World Stories 
(Polke); The Three Greek Children (Church); Golden Book 
of Choice Reading (Swinton); Wonder Book (Hawthorne); 
Tanglewood Tales (Hawthorne). 


SECOND YEAR. 


Continue story-telling and make a study of some of the 
primitive races. ; 
Use pictures and sketches upon blackboard. 


INDIANS: 


a. personal appearance: life in tribes, chiefs; 4. homes: wig- 
wams, how made, fire, how built; ¢. Indian child: dress, cradle, 
pets, games, toys; @ food: how obtained, how cooked; e. 
weapons: material, how made, uses; /. occupations: men, 
women; g. modes of travel: canoe, material, how made; 4. 
manners and customs: trade, money. 


ESKIMO: 
a. appearance: dress; 4, houses: shape, size, how built, how 
warmed, how finished; ¢. children: life of the child, dress, 


sports; @. food: materials, how obtained, how cooked; e. oc- 
16 
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cupations: men, women; /. modes of travel: sledges, how 
made, how drawn; ¢. boats: how made; /. weapons and uten- 
sils: uses; z. animals: bears, deer, seal, walrus; 7. country: | 
climate, vegetation, summer and winter, day and night, sunset 
and moonlight. 

Good books for the use of teachers: 

The Story of the American Indian (Brooks); Indian History 
for Young Folks (Drake); Among the Indians (Henry A. 
Bowler); The Myths of the New World (D. G. Brinton); 
Manners and Customs of the American Indians (Geo. Catlin); 
Famous American Indians (Edward Eggleston); Pawnee Hero 
Stories (Grinnell); Adrift in the Icefields (Hall); Children of 
the Cold (Schwatka); Polar Worlds (Harting); World of Ice 
(Ballantyne); Houses and House Life of American Aborigines 
(Morgan); Nimrod of the North (Schwatka); The Voyage of 
the Voga (Nordenskoid). 


THIRD YEAR. 


Continue work of first and second years and take sucha 
view as is suggested by the following topics of Egypt. 
EGYPT: 

a. locate on map and globe; 4. the people, their color, ap- 
pearance; ¢. old cities, Thebes, Memphis; d. the Nile, how it 
makes the desert fertile; ¢. the pyramids, how built, the sphinx; | 
f. the bondage of the Israelites, the story of Joseph; g. how 
the ancient Egyptians differed from the negro and why; Z. 
compare progress of the Egyptians with that of the Eskimos. 

Books recommended for teachers: 

Popular account of the Ancient Egyptians (Wilkinson); The 
Story of Ancient Egypt (Rawlinson); Egypt, Descriptive, His- 
torical and Picturesque (Ebers or Samuel Manning). 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Have pupils read stories of American history from such 
books as are suitable for this grade. 
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Develop facts by questioning. Have pupils tell stories they 


. have read. 


Suitable topics for the year, 

Stories of the Indians; Columbus and Queen Isabella; The 
Discovery of America; .Captain John Smith, Pocohontas: The 
Pilgrims; The Quakers; William Penn and the Indians; The 
Boston ‘Tea Party. 

Good books for pupils to read: 

Stories of American History (N. S. -Dodge); The Boston 
Tea Party and Other Stories of the Revolution (Watson). 
American History Stories (Maria L. Pratt), 


FIFTH YFAR. 
Topics: 

The Northmen; Stories of discovery and settlement; Life in 
the Colonies; Benjamin Franklin; the Youth of Washington; 
The First Battle of the Revolution ; George Washington and 
his Army ; Stories of the Revolution ; The Copntry ‘after the 
War. 

Suggested for pupils use: 

First Book in American History (Eggleston); Pilgrims and 
Puritans (Tiffany); From Colony to Commonwealth (Tiffany); 
Stories of American History (Wright); Stories of American 
History (C. M. Yonge); Stories of American Progress (Wright); 
Boys and Girls of the Revolution (Woodman). 


3D. Ws Be' A Dy. We 


The work of this year should chiefly consists of reading 
some good hand-book of United States History. 

The following topics are suggested if there is time: 

The Slavery Question; the cotton gin; the steamboat; the 
railroad; the telegraph; Abraham Lincoln; something about 
the Civil War. 
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SEVENTH YEAR. 


History, as a formal study should begin in the Seventh — 
Year. The powers of memory, imagination and reflection, 
should be cultivated, and the manner of expressing the re- 
quired facts should receive the closest attention of the teacher. 

Topics required: 

First half-year—From beginning, to the War of the Revolu- 
tion. : 

Second half-year.—From the War of the Revolution to the 
Civil War. . 

Civil Government: 

The facts of Local, State and National Government should 
be taught in this grade as follows: 

a. What officers are chosen; 4. by whom chosen; ¢. when 
and how chosen; @. for what chosen. 

Several copies of each of the following text E-books should be 
supplied to each class room: Sheldon, Barnes, Johnson, 
Scudder, Eggleston, Montgomery, etc. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 

Work required: 

First half-year.—Finish history from the Civil War. 

Second half-year.— Review History two days per week and 
read Dole’s American Citizen, three days per week, with 
special reference to principles of State Government. 

Legislative department: a. Necessity for laws; J. Natural 
right; c. Object of laws; d Duties of citizens to respect and 
obey; ¢. Nature of representation. 

Judicial Department: a. Penalties; 4. Justice—free, speedy, 
impartial; ¢c. local administration; w. presumption of innocence; 
e. duties of witnesses and court officers. 

Executive Department: executron—prompt, vigorous, im- 
partial. 

The Constitution: dangers to liberty; safeguard of liberty. 

Taxation: its object; just and unjust taxation; instances of 


each. 
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LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
FIRST YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Conversational lessons (see pp. 212, 213). 

Copy words from board (see Gen. Sug. pp. 216, 217). 

Write short lists of familiar words from dictation. 

Write short lists of words from memory. 

Lead pupils to make simple statements, using words learned 
in reading. Write these upon the board and have them care- 
fully copied, possibly at another time. 

Dictate sentences which pupils have previously given. 

Teach use of ¢hzs and that, these and those, 1n conversational 
lessons. 3 

(SECOND HALF.) 

Continue exercises suggested for first half. 

Teach correct writing of a few proper names. 

Supply subjects for simple predicates. 

Supply predicates for simple subjects. 

, Supply simple adjectives learned in reading. 
Teach forming of plurals made by adding “‘s.” 
Supply subjects for is, are; was, were; has, have. 

Supply his, her; is, are; was, were; has, have. 

Have filling-in exercises with statements or questions given 
in previous lessons. 

Have pupils make and write two or more consecutive state- 
ments or questions about the same thing. Do not allow pupils 
to form the bad habit-of needless repetition of words. 

Dictate simple, consecutive statements or questions about 
the same thing, using pupil’s vocabulary. If possible, use 
familiar words in zew ways. 

Note.—Allow no errors of speech, made by pupils, to pass 
unnoticed. 

Each pupil’s name should be carefully written upon spaced 
paper, and pasted upon the slate frame or elsewhere for oc- 
casional careful copying wnder teacher's supervision. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Necessary drill upon work suggested for first year. 

Have lists of words written from dictation or memory. 

Have short paragraphs carefully copied from reader. 

Write upon the board (a) short sentences, (4) paragraphs, 
from reading lessons previously taught, omitting words, the 
ability to supply which will test points previously studied. (See 
first year.) 

Dictate sentences (declarative and interrogative), utilizing 
pupils’ vocabulary. 

Write upon the board sentences so arranged that pupils 
must supply known words in new relations. 

Dictate sentences, stopping at words to be supplied. 

Teach writing of name and address, arranged as upon an 
envelope. ‘Teach names of days of week. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue work of first half as needed. 
Exercises in use of simple homonyms, e¢. g., hear, here; ate, 


eight; to, too, two, etc. 


+] 


Suffixes ‘‘ed”’ and “ing.” Teach for variety of expression 


and to show difference in time. 


$9 666 


Teach “ there is, there are;” here, there. 

Dictate from reading lessons and other sources short para- 
graphs familiar to pupils. 

Filling-in exercises with new sentences adapted to review. 

Filling-in exercises with sentences pupils have not seen. 

Dictate short paragraphs pupils have never seen or heard; 
adapted to acquired vocabulary. 

“Finding” sentences, 7. ¢., constructing sentences from 
given words. 
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THIRD YEAR. 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Conversational lessons. (See pp. 212, 213.) 

Dictate statements or questions containing ‘proper names 
and requiring pupils to supply is, are; was, were, etc. 

Filling-in exercises, a. conversational lesson ; JZ. oral filling- 
in; ¢. written; @. reproduction. 

Continue exercises in sentence-forming; words given. 

Use of homonyms. 

Lead pupils to see the wse of nouns, pronouns and verbs as 
they supply them. Deduce the zames of these parts of speech 
from their use, but require no written definitions. 

Dictation exercises continued. 

Oral reproduction of exercises previously used in filling-in 
or dictation. | 

Have lists of nouns, pronouns and verbs selected from vari- 
ous written exercises, Drill in quick recognition of these 
parts of speech. 

| (SECOND HALF.) 

Continue principal features of other grades. 

Simple reproductions: (a) oral; (4) written. Call special 
attention to paragraphing and use of quotation marks. 

Exercises in supplying, giving wses of and selecting adjec- 
tives and adverbs. Continue these exercises with nouns, pro- 
nouns and verbs. ‘Teach, ev, est, ly, for variety of expression. 

Begin writing from pictures. (See p. 216.) 

Simple exercises in writing short letters. Give very careful 
attention to correct form. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Conversational filling-in and dictation exercises, gradually 
enlarging the scope of the work. (See pp. 213, 214.) 
Reproductions: (a) reading and other lessons; (4) filling-in 
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exercises used a considerable length of time before; c. stories 
read by teacher or pupils; (@) stories told by pupils or teacher; 
(e) conversational lessons upon pictures. 

Continue letter writing. Insist upon correct form. 

Rules for the use of capital letters; abbreviations. 

Use of homonyms. 

Plurals: a. formed by “s” or “es;” 3. formed by changing 
f or fe to ves; c. formed when singular ends in y. 

Teach proper and common nouns. Exercises in giving use 
of, and selecting nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, 


Teach suffixes er, est, ly, for variety of expression. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue all the features of oral and written work given in 
first half. 

Teach irregular plurals; ¢. g., foot, feet; mouse, mice; child, 
children, etc. Teach plurals which are like singular. 

Oral and written drills in the use of personal pronouns and 
the correct form of the verb, especially‘such verbs as eat, fake, 
come, go, etc. 

MetuHop.—Arrange subjects in one column, verb and auxil- 
laries in another, and object complements and adverbial modi- 
fiers in a third, e. ¢.: 


I, we, eat, my dinner, 

you, am, | yesterday, 

Mary, 7° have, at one o’clock, 

John, had, too rapidly, 
the boys. will, etce 


The teacher points to the subject and to something in the 
second or third column suggesting the time, and the sentences 
are given. Oral work before written. 

Supplying correct forms of nouns and pronouns. 

Teach possessives—forms, not rules. 

Exercises in rearranging words which do not make sense. 
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Teach subject and predicate; teach “clause.” 
Classify sentences according to meaning. 
Direct and indirect quotations; how to write. 


FIFTH YEAR. 
4 


(FIRST HALF.) 


Continue conversational lessons (see pp. 212, 213). Use in 
addition to subjects already suggested (pp. 217, 218): a. inter- 
esting topics in geography, e. ¢., the value of coal; 4. wonders 
of natural history;.c. morals taught by reading lessons, etc. 

Oral and written summaries (occasionally) of conversational 
lessons. 

Written reproductions of lessons in reading, geography, etc. 

Letter Writing: give attention to selection of proper mater- 
ials, folding, etc. (See p. 218.) 

Writing from pictures. (Seep. 216.) 

Study and use of homonyms and synonyms. 

Nouns: define and classify as common and proper. 

Pronouns: define and classify as personal, relative and inter- 
rogative; use filling-in and dictation exercises in teaching and 
testing use of correct forms. 

Teach terms preposition, conjunction, interjection. 

‘ Analyze simple sentences, classify according to use, and 
state complete subject and complete predicate. 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue exercises given in first half. 

Drill in correct use of possessive forms of nouns and pro- 
nouns, filling-in and dictation. 

Drill in correct use of objectives. 

Correct use of sz¢#and sef, Jay and ze, learn and teach. 

Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

Exercises in choosing and correctly placing adjectives and 
adverbs. 
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Sentence forming, following given conditions. 

Exercises in expansion, ¢. g.: the boy broke a window. Ex- 
panded: the careless boy broke a costly church window. 

Note.—Have the sentence, as given and as expanded, ana- 
lyzed (as directed in first half). Have pupils name the parts 
of speech introduced. At first, the words to be inserted may 
be suggested, the place only being determined by pupils; 
later, pupils should suggest and place words. 

Pupils should leave this grade with a thorough understand- 
ing of the use of capitals, ordinary punctuation and paragraph- 
ing. 

DIXOCH “VBA RK, 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Dictation, reproduction, writing from pictures. (See pp. 
214 to 216, inclusive. ) 

These exercises should be so arranged as to test the technics 
taught thus far. The work done in other studies should be 
utilized as suggested heretofore (see fifth year). They may be 
given less frequently than before, in order. that attention may 
be given to 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITION: 

Confine this work in this grade to (1) Narration; a. brief 
description of places visited; 4. brief description of per- 
sonal experiences; c,. brief descriptions suggested by certain 
words; @. reproduction of simple stories of American 
history; ¢. outlines of stories read out of school. (2) Des- 
cription: a. geography; 4. elementary science. (3) Letter 
Writing: character and outline sometimes given. 

Teach peculiarities of forms (¢. ¢., exceptions to general 
rules), for nouns and pronouns, ¢. g, some nouns ending in 
“o,” form their plural by adding “es.” 

Review modifications of nouns and pronouns; declension. 

Continue exercises in expansion. Give sentences requiring 
thought, e. g., the wind scattered the leaves. The (high) (au- 
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tumn) wind scattered the (dry) leaves (in every direction) 
(along the street) (about the lawn), etc. (See note to second 


half, fifth year.) 
(SECOND HALF.) 


Continue work suggested for first half. 

Teach modifier (adjective or adverb) to use after /ovk, feel, 
smell, etc. Teach correct use of prepositions in, into, at, to, 
between, among, with, of, from, etc. Teach the term phrase. 

Review classification of sentences according to wse. Teach 
classification according to form. 

Analysis of sentences: 

Mr. Jones, the wealthy merchant living on Prospect St., 
gave a fashionable reception last evening. 

Form of analysis: 

This is a simple sentence because, etc. It is a declarative 
sentence because, etc. The subject is, “Mr. Jones, the wealthy 
merchant living on Prospect 'St.” The word-subject, ‘ Mr. 
Jones,” is modified by the adjective element, “the wealthy 
merchant living on Prospect St.” The word-predicate, “gave,” 
is modified, etc. 

Note.—Show by illustrative sentences that a phrase or 
‘clause may be used as an adjective or adverb. 

Exercises in combination: 

(a) Combine a series of simple sentences into one simple 
sentence. (%) Combine several simple statements so as to 
make a compound or complex sentence. (c) Change com- 
pound sentences to complex, complex to simple, etc. 

Exercises in inversion. 


SEVENTH YEAR, 
(FIRST HALF.) 


1. Sentence-forming: expansion, combination, transforma- 
tion, analysis. (See sixth year.) 

2. Modifications of verbs: voice,mode,tense,person,number. 

3. Drills in use of irregular verbs (see fourth year). ‘Teach 
transitive and intransitive, regular and irregular. 
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4. Synthesis: combine series of short disconnected state- 
ments related in meaning, in proper paragraphs forming a 
connected narrative, etc. Make a study of the changes. 

5. Composition: reproduction in prose of poetical narra- 
tives; writing from pictures. (See sixth year.) 

6. Narration, description: give subjects calling for an exer- 
cise of imagination. (See pp. 217 and 218.) 


(SECOND HALF.) 


Review 2, first half. Continue 1, 4, 5, first half. Continue 
letter writing, dictation, etc. | 

Drills in correct use of case.forms. (See fifth year.) 

Study choice extracts from English prose and poetry. Analyze 
sentences (see sixth year). Dictation of extracts thus studied. 
Do not diagram, except as an aid, to analysis at first. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 
(FIRST HALF.) 


Occasional exercises in dictation, testing technics previously 
taught. Make selections from best authors. Teach rules of 
syntax and their application. 

Review the verb. ‘each participles as forms of the verb 
resembling adjectives. Illustrate by sentences. 

Conjugation of verbs in indicative, subjunctive, imperative 
and infinitive modes, active and passive voice. [Teach may, 
can, must, etc., as auxiliaries used with the simple infinitive 
(to omitted) to express power, permission, etc. | 

Composition: continue work suggested for seventh year; re- 
production of talks and current events; interpretation of 
maxims and proverbs; paraphrasing; outlines of books read; 
- minutes of imaginary meetings of societies, etc. 

Paragraphic reports of real or imaginary events (accidents, 
entertainments, etc.) 
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Advertisements: articles lost and found; help; situations. 

Invitations. (See Gen. Suggestions for Written Work, p. 
216; also p. 217.) : 
(SECOND HALF.) 

Composition: continue work suggested for first half. Give 
subjects requiring reflection and argument. Oral composition, 
guided by black board outlines, should precede written efforts 
as long as needed. 

Review parts of speech and modifications. ‘Teach rules of 
syntax and their applications. 

Exercises in use of words often confounded, e¢. g., except, 
accept; proceed, precede; principal, principle, etc. 

Study at least one selection of each of the following: Irving, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Emerson. 

Study the ordinary figures of speech. (Rhet.) 

Review of the sentence. 

Essential: subject may be word, phrase or clause; predicate 
may be complete or incomplete verb; (a) elements—subordin- 
ate; adjective, adjunct to (subj.)—adverbial, adjunct to 
(pred. )—word, phrase or clause; (d.) use: declarative, inter- 
rogative, imperative, exclamatory; (c) form: simple, compound, 
complex. | 


MUSIC. 


As required by the Director of Music. 


NATURE STUDIES. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Teach to recognize and select the prismatic colors. Do not 
use shades and tints. Lead the pupils to put similar colors 
together. Use either colored paper or yarns. 

Conversational Lessons on pet animals, domestic animals. 
In the spring, about common insects and birds. 
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Observation Lessons. Recognize and name common ani- 
mals; single qualities of the animal, habits and voices; their , 
homes, ways of eating and drinking. Language, largely oral. 
May later copy names, and perhaps make short sentences. 
This work has two prominent objects, viz.: to develop the 
perceptive powers and to enlarge and enrich the vocabulary of 
the child. 

This work must not be haphazard, but carefully prepared 
beforehand. (This work correlates with Language). 


SECOND YEAR. 


Observation Lessons. Domestic Animals: parts in order as, 
head; distinguishing qualities; prominent habits and uses. In- 
sects, recognize and name. Qualities of objects: hard, soft, 
round, square, smooth, rough, heavy, light, color, etc. Lazn- 
guage, as in first year. Group sentences into short descrip- 
tions or stories. Supplementary, by teacher reading to inter- © 
est pupils in animals like those observed. Stories to illustrate 
kindness (Johonnot, J. G. Wood, Wright). Talk about the 
body; compare the head, trunk, and limbs with the correspond- 
ing parts of the animals observed in regard to position and 
uses. These lessons, largely oral, some written, have the same 
objects as the first year, and may profitably blend with lan- 
guage and hygiene. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Review Color. Teach shades produced by mixing colors, as 
red and yellow, etc. Do not teach fine distinctions of tint. 
Practice matching colors and shades by the use of paper and 
yarns. 

Plants—Uses of each part of the plants used for food, es- 
pecially the common plants. Classification of roots as tubers, 
bulbs, fruit and vegetables. 

Use these in the fall and spring. Others in the winter 
months. 
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Teach place and direction below: over, under, right side, 
left side, etc. | 

Home Geography properly comes under this head with its 
molding and drawing illustrations. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Plants.—Stems, stalks, or trunks; their shapes: triangular, 
square or round. 

Parts.—Bark, wood, fibre, threads, pith. 

Color —Green, red, brown. 

Leaves.—Shape, whether oval, oblong, heart-shaped, round, 
GUC; if 

Color of Leaves.—Green, red, etc. ; 

Parts.—Stem, blade, apex, margin, surface, veins, etc. 

Shape of Margins.—Even, wavey, toothed, etc. 

From the common plants, have the children observe the 
peculiarities as outlined above and try to find others having 
the same peculiarities. 

Animals, Insects, principal parts only as head, thorax, abdo- 
men, antenne, eyes, wings, legs. Insects mounted. 

Common Animals.—Resemblances and differences in many 
parts of two animals and differences in one part of many ani- 
mals. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
-FIFTH YEAR. 


Plants.—Roots: kinds or resemblances and differences; uses 
as food, medicine, etc. In spring and summer study flowers, 
resemblances and differences. Fruits: the development of 
plants to seed and seeds to plants. 

Natural Phenomena (see Geog. Course).—Observe clouds, 
rain, snow, fog, mist, dew, frost, etc. 

Information Lessons.—Habits of animals, wild and domestic. 
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Uses of Animals.—Living and dead. 

Growth and Culture of Articles of Food.—Pay special atten- 
tion to common articles of vegetable growth. 

; Group vertebrate animals with reference to certain resemb- 
lances, as grass-eating, flesh-eating, gnawing, hoofed, swim- 
ming animals, etc. 

Make all observations and discoveries of the pupils a prom- 
inent part of the Language work. Have them observe, tell 
what they see, reproduce orally and in writing, and enlarge 
their vocabulary with new words to meet their expanding 
needs. 

SIZTHSYEAR: 


Observation and Reading. Continue the study of Animals 
of the several zones: (a) by zones; (4) habits and values by 
comparing them with each other. 

Plants.—Continue study of previous year. Families of 
plants and their distribution. Study of food products con- 
tinued. Spices and collecting and labeling specimens. Pro- 
ductions of our own and other countries. Continue study of 
natural phenomena: sun, moon, stars, evening and morning 
star, new moon, full, and waning moons. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Observation Lessons on the common stones and minerals 
which may be obtained in our immediate neighborhood, as 
sand-stone, slate, blue-stone, lime-stone, marble, granite, and 
such ores as may be easily obtained. Study of crystals. | 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Animals.. Distinguishing marks of reptiles, fishes, bird 
mammals: their geographical distribution and their uses to 
man. ‘Typical forms of animal life in the sea, such as may be 
easily obtained. 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


STANDING. 


Heels as nearly together as the conformation of the body 
will allow. 

Toes at an angle of sixty degrees; knees straight; body erect 
on hips and inclining a little forward; shou/ders square and 
falling equally; e/dows near the body; pa/ms of the hand turned 
slightly to the front; arms hanging naturally; Aead erect; chin 
slightly without constraint; eyes to the front. 


REST. 


The teacher allows the pupils to rest from timeto time. At 
the command “In place, Rest,” the pupil stands with his 
weight resting on one foot, with the body and other leg re-. 
laxed. If it is desired to return to the position, the teacher 
says ‘‘ Class, Attention,’ when they resume the standing posi- 

tion. 
FACINGS. 

Standing Position: Raise the right foot slightly, face to ‘the 
right, turning on the left heel, the left toes slightly raised. 
Replace the right foot by the side of the left. The facing to 
the left is executed on the same heel as the right. 


SITTING. 


Sit squarely in the seat, feet placed firmly on the floor: 
shoulders back, but not touching the back of the chair; head 
erect, chin drawn down toward the throat; hands clasped on’ 
desk or in the lap. 


FLOATING MOVEMENT. 


Standing Position: 1. Hands brought to front of body, 
waist high, palms: downward. 2. Back to side with a floating, 
graceful movement. 3. Bring hands forward, shoulder high. 
4. Back to side with floating, graceful motion. 5. Bring hands 

11 
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face high. 6. Back with same motion. 7. Bring hands to- 
gether over the head. 8. Return the hands to the sides with 
the same motion as before; repeat in reverse order, overhead, 
face high, chest high, waist high; end in position at last count. 

1. Arms raised slightly in front, palms down. 2. Turn palms 
over and back eight counts; at eighth count return hands to 
side; arms raised waist high and hands turned as before; at 
eighth count return hands to side. 3. Arms raised to level of 
the shoulder and hands turned as at first, arms returning to 
side. 4. Arms raised over the head, and,motions repeated as 
before; repeat the movements in reverse order. 

t. Extend both arms, rigid, to the front, thumbs up. 2. 
Move arms back, shoulder high, as far as possible. 3. Return 
hands to the front. 4. Bring hands to side; repeat four times. 

1. Both arms rigid, raised shoulder high, palms down. 2. 
Bring the arms, still rigid, to front of body. 3. Back to first 
position. 4. Arms raised over head and hands turned so that 
the tips of the fingers will touch. 5. Back to side; reverse the 
movement and return to position; repeat four times. 

1. Arms extended at side of body, shoulder high, rigid, 
palms down. 2. Shake both arms and hands quickly, wrist 
and hands relaxed during eight counts; at eighth count bring 
the hands to the side; this movement is entirely in the shoulder, 
not in the elbows; hands and wrists relaxed; it may be con- 
tinued for sixteen counts, if desired. . 

Revolving Motions: 1. Arms extended in front, palms 
down. 2. With relaxed wrists and hands, rotate the arms in 
circles, rapidly; this movement, like the preceding, may con- 
tinue for eight or sixteen counts; at last count return to side. 

Pulling motion: 1. Arms extended in front of body, 
shoulder high, palms downward. 2. Bring the hands back to 
side of shoulder, closing and turning hands and pulling hard. 
3. Bring hands to front. 4. Return to side; repeat four times. 

Stretching Motion: 1. Arms. extended in front of body, 
hands clenched, right hand resting on left, so that the little 
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finger of the right hand touches the thumb of the left; elbow 
bent and close to the side. 2. Raise right arm diagonally up 
and left hand diagonally down, as if stretching an elastic; make 
the arms rigid. 3. Bring arms back to first position, left hand 
on right hand. 4. Reverse the movement, left hand diagonally 
up and right hand down; repeat the movement for eight or 
sixteen counts. 


BREATHING EXERCISES. 


Standing Position: 1. Hands on hips, thumbs front. 2. 
Inhale while the teacher lifts her hand or counts. 3. Exhale 
while the teacher drops her hand or counts. 4. Bring arms to 
side; repeat four times or eight times. 

The same movement, but the pupil raises himself upon his 
toes during inhalation, and brings his heels gently to the floor 
while exhaling; repeat four times. 

Standing Position: 1. Bring arms slowly to the level of the 
shoulder, inhaling at the same time. 2. Drop the arms slowly, 
exhaling at the same time. 3. Raise armsas before. 4. Drop 
arms as before; repeat for eight counts. 

Repeat the last movement, adding rising on toes during in- 
halation and descending during exhalation. 

These exercises do not interfere with the use of the many 
devices of the teacher, designed to secure the close observa- 
tion of the pupils or to give them needed rest and relaxation. 
Many of the exercises laid down for more advanced pupils 
may be introduced at the discretion of the teacher. 


a 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


Designed for the grades between the Third and Eighth 
years. | 

The following exercises are drawn from Anderson’s Light 
Gymnastics, and are designed to remedy common and notice- 
able defects in the position of the ead, arms, body and limbs, 
caused by deficient or by unequal development of the muscles 
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which give power and direction to the various parts of the body. 
These defects are not organic, 7. ¢., are not the result of disease, 
but are due to the causes mentroned.above. Among these de- 
fects may be mentioned the following: 

Head.—Drops forward; carried a little to one side; chin 
raised too high. 

Shoulders.—Round, stooping, sloping and uneven; one lower 
than the other. 

Thorax.—The diameter at the base too short; one side better 


developed than the other. 
Shoulders.—Right shoulder blade too prominent in right 


handed people. 

Spine.—Side or lateral curves; bends too far forward from 
between the shoulders. 

Waist.—Too narrow; abdominal muscles weak. 

Hips.—Thrown too far forward. 

Arms.—Forearm better developed than the upper arm. 

Leg.—Better developed than the thigh. 

Thigh.—Inside and back poorly developed. 

This arrangement of exercises will be found serviceable in 
remedying these defects. They are the a b c’s of future gym- 
mastic acquirements, if the pupils desire to make further 
progress. They are believed to be practicable in our school- 
rooms, and teachers can find a full exposition of the fow and 
the why in the book named above, viz.: Anderson’s Light 
Gymnastics, published by Maynard, Merrill & ‘Co. 

These exercises also are a thorough preparation for the use 
of wand and dumb-bells, and a full and attractive development 


of these exercises 1s given in this book. 


LIGHT GYMNASTICS. 


The following series are given as practice exercises. Differ- 
ent combinations will be given in other series which will follow. 


In executing,these movements the pupils will take position 
of attention sfotows 
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Heels on the same line and as near together as the conforma- 
tion of the body will permit. Feet turned out an angle of 
sixty degrees. Knees straight. Body erect on the hips, in- 
clining a little forward. Shoulders square and falling equally. 
Elbows near the body. Palms of the hands turned slightly to 
the front, arms hanging naturally. Head erect, chin slightly 
drawn in without constraint, eyes to the front. 

Music (where used), ninety to the minute, or march time. 

Unless otherwise stated, each alternate movement will be re- 
peated four times. Movements together, will be repeated eight 
times. 

1. Bring the right hand to hips (the thumb and elbow well 
back) four times. Bring the left hand to the hip in the same 
way, four times. Repeat the same with both hands in the same 
way, eight times. Return to position, attention. 

2. Bring the right hand (closed) to the chest. Left hand 
the same. Both hands the same. Return to a/tention. 

3. Bring the right hand to the shoulder, tips of the fingers 
touching the shoulders. Left hand the same. Both hands the 
same. Aftention. 

4. Swing the right hand rigid (shoulder high) to the right. 
Left hand the same. Both hands the same. Aftention. Also 
drill the pupils in swinging the arms in the oblique and front 
directions—hip-high, shoulder-high and head-high. 

5. Swing the rightarm rigid,frontandup. Leftarm. Both 
arms. Attention. 

6. Bring the right hand palm down to the left shoulder; left 
hand to the right shoulder; both hands. <Adtention. 

7. Fold the arms in front, eight times. <Adteniion. 

8. Fold the arms back, eight times. <A/tention. 

9. Swing the hands up sideways and clasp on top of the 
head (keep the elbows back), eight times. A/tention. 

10. Flex the arms forcibly—palm of the hand front, elbows | 
well back—eight times. <A/fention. 
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LEGS AND FEET. 


1. Keep the toes on the floor, but raise the right heel by 
bending the knee; same with the left heel; eight times each. 
(Do not in this exercise permit the hips to droop). 

2. Keep the heel on the floor, raise the toes and twist the 
right leg to the right; to the left; same with the left; four times. 

3. Flex the right thigh until it is parallel with the floor, 
point the toes down; same with the left; four times. 

4. Flex the rnght leg, keeping the thighs parallel to each 
other, point the toes back; same with the left. 

5. Swing the right leg in these directions eight times each; 
front, sideways, back returning in the reverse order; swing the 
left leg in the same way. (Toes pointing downward.) 

6. Take the hopping motion on each leg, on both legs and 
alternate. ‘lhe alternate motion can easily be turned into a 
“ Run-in-place.” 

A hopping motion is executed on one leg. It consists in 
leaping lightly from the floor two or three inches (up and down) 
alighting and starting from the same foot. ‘The knee should 
always be bent in alighting. Hands should be on the hips. 

7. The stamping motion with the right foot; same with the 
left foot; eight times. This motion is made by raising the 
foot two or three inches from the floor, and bringing it down 
squarely so that both the ball and the heel touch the floor. 


BODY MOVEMENT. 


1. Bend the body forward, to each side, and back; also in 
the oblique directions; eight times each. 

2. Turn the shoulders to the right; to the left; eight times 
each. | 

3. Roll the body from left to right and from right to left; 
eight times each. 

4. Take the same exercises for the head as for the body. 
If any pupil should become dizzy from the head motion such 
pupil should be excused for that time. 
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FREE GYMNASTICS. 
(FIRST SERIES.) 


Position as before, except that the hands should be placed 
on hips, thumbs forward. 

1. Raise upon the toes sixteen times. 

2. Raise upon the heels sixteen times. 

3. Bend the body forward eight times. 

4. Bend the body to the right side eight times. 

5. ‘Bend the body to the left side eight times. 

6. Bend the body back eight times. 

7. Drop the head to the right twelve times, 

8. Drop the head to the left twelve times. 

9. Drop the head back eight times, at the same time bring 
the hands to the chest. 

1o. Thrust clinched hands down eight times. 

11. Thrust clinched hands out toward side eight times. 

12. Thrust clinched hands up eight times. 

13. Thrust clinched hands front, shoulder high, eight times. 
At the eighth count drop the hands to the sides. 

14. Bend right knee, keeping the toes on the floor, eight 
times. } ; 

1s. Bend the left knee, toes to the floor, eight times. On 
the eighth count, flex the arms, keeping the elbows to the side, 
palms front, hands tpen, fingers apart. 

16. Open and close hands sixteen times. On the sixteenth 
count let the hands fatl to the sides. 

17. Stamp the right foot lightly sixteen times. 

18. Stamp the left foot lightly and clap the hands sixteen 
times. 

19. Stamp the left foot lightly, clap the hands and count > 
aloud, sixteen times. 

Exercises 17, 18 and 19 are for small children and are de- 
signed especially to teach them to keep time and to mark time. 
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(SECOND SERIES.) 


Waltz time, eight counts to each movement. Position, Atten- 
tion, but hands resting naturally at the side. 

1. Step right foot diagonally forward to the right. 

2. Same with left foot to the left. 

3. Right foot diagonally back. 

4. Same, with left foot. 

5. Swing right foot forward in front of left, touch toes to 
the floor and bring back. 

6. Same, with left foot. 

7. Swing the right arm, sidewise and slightly over the head, 
palm down, arm curved. 

8.. Same, with left arm. 

9g. Same, with both arms; as the hands come down on the 
last count clasp the hands below in front, palms down. 

10, Step right foot diagonally back and across the left; 
touch only the toes to the floor, incline the body slightly for- 
ward (bowing motion). 

11. Same, with the left foot. 

12. Swing the clasped hands above the head, and step right 
foot across in front of the left; incline the body slightly to the 
right. : 

13. Same, with left foot; incline the body to the left. 


(THIRD. SERIES. ) 


March time, each movement eight times. Position, Atten-. 
tion, with hands resting on hips, fingers back. 

1. Raise right foot back, keep knees together. 

2. Same, with left foot. 

3. Raise right knee front, toes pointing down, bending the 
leg, body erect. 

4. Same, with the left knee. 

5. Swing right leg (rigid) to right side. 

6. Same, with the left. . 

7. Twist shoulders to right, do not bend legs or raise the 
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Same, to left. 
Turn head to the right. 

ro. Same, to left. 

11. Drop head back, hands at side, on the eighth count. 

12. Force the head back, trying to touch the chin to the 
throat. } 

13. Shrug the right shoulder on count ove, On count Zqwo 
raise the right arm (rigid) shoulder high to side and lower it. 
On count ¢éree shrug shoulder. On count four raise the right 
arm again, and so on through sixteen counts. 

14. Same, with left arm. 

15. Same, with both arms. 

16. Raise right arm (rigid) sboulder high to the front, swing 
sharply to the right side, shoulder high, back to front, down to 
side, palm up. This movement takes four counts; repeat to 
sixteen counts. 

17. Same, with the left hand. 

18. Raise both arms to the front, swing to side, shoulder 
high, and on counts ¢#ree and four slap the hands smartly 
together back of the body, below the waist. Take this for 
sixteen counts. 


(FOURTH SERIES.) 


Position, that of a soldier. These movements are well 
adapted for drawing the shoulders back and producing an up- 
right position or carriage of the body. Take each exercise for 
sixteen or thirty-two counts. 

First exercise. Count ove, swing the arms sideways, (the 
hands can be slapped in this movement). On count /wo 
force the arms to the same position as in Exercise 10, Practice 
movement, 7. ¢., elbows well to the side, hands clinched and 
drawn up close to upper arm. On count /Aree, thrust the arms 

‘back to position of first count. On count four, force the arm 
obliquely back and down. 

Second exercise. Raise the arm from the side, extend to 
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the full length till the palms meet above the head, palms toward 
the front, fingers pointing upward, thumbs locked, right thumb: 
in front, the shoulders pressed back. Zo, bend over, if pos- 
sible, till the hands touch the floor, keeping the arms and knees. 
straight. Zhree, come back to the first position. Four, hands 
at side. 

Third exercise. Ove, extend arms horizontally to the front, 
palms touching. Zzwo0, throw the arms extended well to the 
rear, inclining slightly downward, at the same time raise the 
body upon the toes. Zzree, come to position as No. 1. Four, 
resume the position of the soldier. 

Fourth exercise. On count ove, raise both arms, (rigid) 
shoulder high to the side, palms up. On counts ¢wo and three, 
make short circles from front to rear with the arms. This has 
been called “‘ grinding the shoulders.” On count /our, force 
the hands down to the side, palms front. Do not let the hands 
bound away from the thighs. 


PHY slOhOciys 
ORAL LESSONS. 


(FIRST YEAR.) 


The teacher will call the attention of the children to their 
bodies, as a whole; what they can do with them, as: Walk, 
run, jump, throw the ball, toss the marble, hold the book, 
slate or pencil, write with the pencil, eat with the fork, spoon, 
ete : 

The teacher will be very careful not to tell the pupil too 
much, but lead him to find out for himself, by observation and 
examinatian of the parts under consideration. 


These lessons should not exceed eight or ten minutes at one ° 


time. The teachers will be inclined to hurry over the work as. 
simply a memoriter lesson, Caution.—Proceed slowly, care- 
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fully and objectively, with many illustrations given by the 
pupil and the teacher. 

Now, take up the parts of the body, as the head, neck, trunk, 
legs, arms, hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, tongue, teeth, 
joints, skin, flesh, etc. Notice incidentally the most obvious 
uses, or such as the child can readily discover and describe. 

BREATHING —Have the children notice how they take in 
breath and how they let it out, and the difference between a 
deep full breath and one from the top of the lungs. Have 
them notice that they breathe mostly through the nose. Call 
attention to the fact that they breathe all the time, whether 
they think about it or not, while they are asleep as well as when 
they are awake. Notice that what they breathe surrounds 
them on all sides, fills the rooms and is found everywhere, and 
that it is called the air or atmosphere. 

DRINKING.—What we drink, how and why; right time and 
wrong time to drink. Constantly direct the attention of the 
pupils to their own habits in this matter, and lead them to see 
how they can correct wrong habits. : 

Eatinc.—What they eat, how and why; right time and 
wrong time to eat; right way and wrong way-to eat. Always 
have the pupils notice their own habits in eating, as fast eat- 
ing, slow eating, careless eating, etc. | 

CLEANLINESS.—Why desirable and necessary; cleanliness of 
the body, of the clothing, of the school room, of the home. 
Lead the pupils in acareful and discreet manner, to notice 
their own habits in this matter, and how best to correct im- 
proper ones. 

The teachers are again reminded that these lessons should 
be made exercises of observation rather than merely memory 
lessons. 

' (SECOND YEAR.) 

Same work as for the first year, with such additions and de- 
tails as the pupils can readily discover and comprehend. 

_ The teachers will not advance in any part of the work faster 
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than the children can by personal and well directed observa- 
tion discover, note and apply what is found out and taught. 
Remember, teachers, the best book from which to learn physi- 
ology, is the body. 

Correct Position in Sitting and Standing.—A daily exercise 
in these positions. 

BREATHING.—Continue the breathing exercises with the 
mouth closed; long and full inspiration and expiration. Call 
attention to the atmosphere around them; importance of fresh 
air; to avoid drafts. 

DRINKING.—As in first year. Try to form correct habits of 
drinking. 

_ Eatinc.—What they eat, how and why; right and wrong 
time to eat. Try to teach them to form correct habits in eat- 
ing. | 

Teeth and cleanliness of person.—Why desirable and neces- 
sary; cleanliness of the body, hands and face, of the clothing, 
of the school room, and of home. Lead the pupils to notice 
their own habits and to correct them. 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


Continue the work of the previous year using the same topics 
with such additions as the pupils may readily discover and 
comprehend. 

Give special attention to mastication, and the injurious effects 
of using tobacco, chewing-gum, etc. 


(FOURTH YEAR.) 


Same line of work as for second year, with such additions 
and details as the age and progress of the pupils will permit, 
and the skill and discretion of the teacher will suggest. 

Give special attention to the parts of the general divisions of 
the body, as parts of the head, neck, trunk, arms, hands, legs, 
feet, etc. Call attention to their obvious uses and common 


abuses. 
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BoNES AND MuscuLes.—Lead the pupils to notice that their 
bodies are made up of hard and soft parts; that the hard parts 
are the bones and the soft parts are the muscles or flesh. 
Direct their attention to the uses of the bones and muscles, and 
how to take care of them. 

Through all the grades, use for illustration the physiological 
charts and such other appliances and objects as the teacher 
may be able to obtain. The object of these lessons is to 
acquaint the children with their bodies, and the proper use and 
care of them, in order to protect their health. 


(FIFTH YEAR.) 


Take the general line of work indicated for the primary 
grades, the teacher extending and amplifying the topics as the 
age and progress of the pupils will permit, and the experience 
and judgment of the teacher will suggest and direct. 

Tue TeetH.—Their number, location, structure, use, abuse 
and care. | , 

THE DIGESTIVE PROCESS.—Its use, abuse andcare. I would 
constantly remind the teachers of the importance, to the pupils 
and themselves, of personal observation of the parts and organs 
under consideration, teachers using the books furnished, or any 
others they may have access to, for guidance and aid in fur- 
nishing the information needed. 

HyGiene.—The common or obvious laws of health. 


(SIXTH YEAR.) 


Follow the line of work indicated for the fifth year, extend- 
ing it as the child progresses. 

RESPIRATION.—Take up the respiratory organs. Call atten- 
tion to their location, structure, use and abuse. Emphasize the 
importance of properly exercising them, and how. Dwell upon 
the necessity of pure air and plenty of it; also upon the evils 
of cramped or improper positions of the body affecting these 


organs. 
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(SEVENTH YEAR.) 


Follow the line of work on the same plan suggested for the 
sixth year, the teacher guiding the observations, suiting the 
instruction and the illustrations to the progress and advancing 
age of the pupils. 

BLoop.—Call the attention of the pupils to the fact that it 
pervades all parts of the body. This may be shown by slightly 
pricking, with a fine-pointed needle, any part of the body, 
when blood will flow. Call attention to the heart; its beating, 
and to the fact that it is the pumping engine of the body; also 
to the arteries and the veins, as the channels through which 
the blood passes to all parts of the system and back again to 
the heart. Direct the attention of the pupils to the fact that 
it is through the blood that our bodies are nourished by the 
food we eat, and that the quality of the blood depends upon 
what we eat and the air we breathe. 

HyGIienE.—Continue the studies of the laws of health. 
Always lead the pupils to observe their own habits, that they 
may see wherein they conform to or violate these laws. 


(EIGHTH YEAR.) 


Continue the work of the seventh year, extending the work 
as the pupil progresses. 

THE NERVOUS SysTEM.—Lead the pupil to notice the fact 
that all these organs and the machinery of the body are for 
the use of the mind, and that the use of the nervous system is 
to establish a working communication between the mind and 
the body. Call attention to the use of the senses as the 
channels of communication from the outer world to mind; the 
importance of the proper care and training of these senses. 

Show that the nerves extend to all parts of the body, which 
may be done by the sense of feeling; also point out the 
general divisions of the system into the nerves of the head, 
trunk, upper extremities and lower extremities. 


** 
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Through all the grades, use for illustration the physiological 
charts and such other appliances and objects as the teacher 
may be able to command. 

Teach how to proceed in case of accidents, as wounds, 
sprains, sunstroke, drowning, etc. 


READING. 


(FIRST YEAR.) 


‘wo hundred to two hundred and fifty words in script to be 
read in short sentences; time; 7 months. 
Monroe's Chart and New Primer; time, 3 months. 


(SECOND YEAR:) 


Beginner’s reader or its equivalent, Part I; time, 3 months. 
Alphabet (vowels and consonants). 

Beginner’s reader or its equivalent, Part II; time, 5 months. 
One first reader; time, 2 months. 

The alphabet to be recited forward, three times a week. 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


Four first readers; time, 6 months. 

Three advanced first readers; time, 4 months. 

Alphabet as in preceding year, twice a week; hard and soft 
sounds of ¢ and g; all the vowel sounds. 


(FOURTH YEAR.) 


Four second readers; time, 7 months. 

One advanced second reader; time, 2 months. 

Supplementary reading; time, 1 month. 

Alphabet-as in preceding years, once a week; all the sounds 
of the letters; also, the diacritical marks. 
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(FIFTH YEAR.) 


Three third readers; time, 6 months. 

Two advanced third readers; time, 3 months, 

Supplementary grade reading; time, 1 month. 

Use of dictionary taught. Have pupils ascertain the pro- 
nunciation and meaning of difficult words. 


' (SIXTH YEAR.) 
One fourth reader. 
Reading of poetry; time, 10 months. 
Supplementary reading. 
Lessons Zo be studied with the aid of a dictionary. ‘Teach 
synonyms; phonic analysis of words. 


SPELLING. 


SCEeupp. 222, 223 and 224. 


WRITING. 


As suggested on pp. 219 to 222. 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE—(TWO YEARS.) 


IST YEAR. 
| Book-keeping ; Pen- 

tst Term.) Arithmetic. manship; Commer- German. 

2d Term. Arithmetic. cial Correspondence, German. 

3d Term.| Arithmetic. and Business Forms. German or Physiology. 

ct geen Book-keeping; | Com- ee 

1st Term. Algebra. mercial Law and Cor- German, 
respondence;__— Busi- T 

2d Term. | Algebra. F d Civil German or Natural 

d Term Algebra Pte eae Philosophy 
3° : = f Government. : 


Language Lessons, Composition and Declamation through the Course, 


Drawing, optional. 


18 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


CLASSICAL COURSE—(FOUR YEARS ) 


IST YEAR. 
ist Term. 


2d Term. 
3d Term. 


2D YEAR, 
1st Term. 


2d Term. 
3d Term. 


3D YEAR. 
1st Term. 


2d Term. 
3d Term. 


4TH YEAR, 
tst Term. 


2d Term. 
3d ‘Term. 


Arithmetic. |Lat. Gram., Lessons. Physiology. 
Algebra. Lat. Gram., Lessons. Physical Geography. 
Algebra. Lat. Gram., Lessons. Physical Geography. 

Ceesar. | 

Algebra. Ceesar. (Greek Grammar and Lessons. 

Algebra. Ceesar. Greek Grammar and Lessons. 

Algebra. (Latin Prose.)~. Greek Grammar and Lessons. 

Cicero. Anabasis. 

Algebra. Cicero. Anabasis. 
Geometry. | Virgil's A’neid. Anabasis. 
Geometry. — (Latin Prose.) (Greek Prose and History.) 
Geometry. | Virgil's Aneid. 


Trigonometry, | Georgics, Bucolics. 
‘Roman History and 


or German. 
Review. 


Review. 


Iliad. 
Iliad. 
Review. 


Language Lessons, Composition and Declamation through the course. 
NotTe.—The classical and scientific pupils of the senior class may omit 
Geometry and Trigonometry and take German instead. 


>* 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE—(FOUR YEARS.) 


Physiology. 
Physical Geography. 
Physical Geography. 


IST YEAR. 
1st Term. Arithmetic. Latin Gram., Lessons. 
2d Term. Algebra. Latin Gram., Lessons. 
3d Term. Algebra, Latin Gram., Lessons. 
2D YEAR. 
Ceesar. 
1st Term. Algebra. Ceesar. 
2d Term. Algebra. Ceesar. 
3d Term. Algebra. (Latin Prose.) 
eee ee: Cicero, 
; | Cicero. 
1st Term. Algebra. Si Rem e we 
2d Term. Geometry. tie pace 
3d Term. Geometry. Beets 
4TH YEAR. 
Virgil’s A°neid. 
tst Term. Geometry. Georgics, Bucolics. 
2d ‘Term.| Trigonometry. Roman Flistory and 
3d Term. Review. Review or German. 


Language Lessons, Drawing, Composition and Declamation through the year. 


Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 


General History. 
Political Economy. 
Political Economy. 


Chemistry. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH COURSE—(FOUR YEARS.) 


} 
} 


Book-keeping, Penman- 


ship and Commercial 
Correspondence, and 
Business Forms. 


Book-keeping, Com- 
mercial Law and Cor- 
respondence, Business 
Forms and Civil Gov- 
ernment. 


Rhetoric, % year. 
Political Economy, % 
year. 


IST YEAR. 

1st Term, Arithmetic. 
2d Term. Algebra. 
aa* Tern. Algebra. 
2D YEAR. 

1st Term. Algebra. 
2d Term. Algebra. 
gd Term. Algebra. 
3D YEAR. 

1st Term. Algebra. 
2d ‘Term. Geometry. 
3d Term.| Geometry. 
4TH YEAR 

1st Term. Geometry. 
2d Term. | Trigonometry. 
3d Term Review. 


English Literature. 
English Literature. 
English Literature. 


Physiology. 
Physical Geography. 
Physical Geography. 


Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy. 


General History. 
Genera] History. 
General History. 


Chemistry, % year. 


Geology, % year. 


Language Lessons, Drawing, Composition and Declamation through the course. 


| 


a 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—HIGH. SCHOOL. 


COURSE FOR FEMALE DEPARTMENT—(FOUR YEARS.) 


IST YEAR. 


2d Term. 


3d Term. |Algebra, % year. 


2D YEAR. 

Ist Term. Algebra. 
2d Term. Algebra. 
3d Term. Algebra. 
3D YEAR. 

1st Term. Algebra. 
2d ‘Verm. Geometry. 
3d Term. Geometry. 
4TH YEAR. 

ist Term. Geometry. 
ad Term. Geometry. 
3d Term. Review. 


Language Lessons, 


through the course. 


Latin,Gram., Lessons. 
1st Term. |Arithmetic, % yr.| Latin Gram., Lessons. 
Latin Gram., Lessons, 
or German. 


Latin Gram., Lessons. 


Ceesar. 
Ceesar, 


or German. 


Ceesar. 
Ceesar. 
Ceesar, 


or German. 


Physiology. 
Physiology. 
Physical Geography. 


Virgil. 
Virgil, 


or German. 
Astronomy. 


Botany. 
Botany. 
Natural Philosophy. 


History. 
History. 
Rhetoric. 


English Literature. 
English Literature. 
English Literature. 


Penmanship, Drawing, Composition and Recitation 
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If a student successfully completes any one of the five 
courses, he shall receive from the Board of Education a 
certificate. Three of these certificates shall entitle the pupil 
to a diploma. 


The program of recitations will be so arranged that a pupil 
can pursue three studies simultaneously and will have three 
recitations a week in each study. In this way, a successful 
student can win a diploma in three years. 

Any member of the school who holds a diploma of the 
Evening Drawing School, can offer the diploma as the equiva- 
lent of one certificate. 

The teaching of history should be intimately connected 
with the teaching of English. By committing to memory 
historical poems, by reading historical sketches, biographies 
and novels outside of class work. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE EVENING 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 


This course includes Mechanical Drawing, Architectural 
Drawing, Freehand and Object Drawing, and Ornamental 
Designing. The course covers three years of six months each. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


FIRST YEAR. 

(2) Drawing of simple lines for the purpose of acquiring 
facility and skill in handling instruments. These lines being 
such as will be of use as the pupil advances, and arranged in a 
progressive order. , 

(6) Geometrical forms and constructions, involving at first 
straight lines, then circular arcs, ending with complex curves. 
Attention will be given to symmetry, proportion and arrange- 
ment. Diagrams not to be copied, but constructed from 
sketches. The pupils will now begin the measurement and 
sketching of objects from view. 


‘SECOND YEAR. 


(za) Much study and practice will be given to measurement 
and sketches of a great number and variety of objects placed 
in different positions. Diagrams will be constructed from 
objects and sketches, and not from copies. Light and shade 
introduced. 

(6) The elements of projection will be taken up. The 
method will be, making drawings of solid bodies bounded by 
plane surfaces, the objects being placed in a great variety of 
positions, proceeding gradually to complex forms and the 
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problems of intersection and development, the object being to 
bring clearly before the mind of the pupil the relation between 
the drawing and the thing drawn. 


THIRD YEAR, 


(2) The drawing of the whole or parts of a machine by 
actua] measurement. 

The pupil now begins work as an actual draughtsman. He 
is required to study the whole or some part of a piece of 
machinery. This is the most important part of his work at 
this stage. He must learn to observe closely, read and com- 
prehend a part or the whole of a machine, to measure and 
sketch it, and finally to make a working draft of it. The 
accuracy of the drawing should never be sacrificed for the sake 
of shading or picture making. He should be taught to com- 
pose and construct his drawings, rather than to memorize 


. them. 


(6) Exercises in planning and designing for the purpose of . 
developing and _ training the inventive powers and_ the 
imagination. 


ooo 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 
FIRST YEAR, 


(2) Geometrical forms. 
(6) Lines. 
(c) Plane figures. 
(Z) Objects.° 
(e) Projection. 
SECOND YEAR. 
(a) Continue projection. 
(2) Introduce light and shade. 
(c) Details and interior finish. 
(z) Simple plans. 
(¢) Elements of perspective. 


(a) 
(2) 
(¢) 
(2) 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Plans continued. 
Elevations. 

Sections. 

Perspective continued. 


DEPARTMENT OF FREEHAND DRAWING AND 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGNING. 


FIRST YEAR. 


From copies and objects: 


(2) 
(2) 
(c) 
(2) 
(e) 
(f) 


(2) 
(2) 
(c) 
(2) 


(2) 
(3) 
(c) 
(2) 


Geometrical forms. 
Lines. 

Angles. 

Plane figures. 
Circles. 

Objects. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Drawing from copy. 
Decorative designing. 
Drawing from cast. 
Drawing from forms. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Continue drawing from copies and models. 
Decorative designing. 

Cast drawing. 

Shading. 


° 
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Bee ror. OF Sima OR EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 


FIRST GRADE. 


READING. 


Fourth Reader: History—Higginson’s U. S.; Miscellane- 
ous; Language Exercises. In alternation. 


WRITING, 


Book-keeping; Business Forms; Correspondence, etc. In 
alternation. 
ARITHMETIC, 
Mental Exercises; Written. Exercises; Business Exercises; 
Original Exercises. In alternation. 


ORAL LESSONS. 


Government—Municipal, State, National. 

Constitution—State, National. 

These lessons to alternate; length 15 to 20 minutes each 
evening. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour—Drawing. 
Second Hour—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


SECOND GRADE. 
READING. 
Third or Fourth Reader; History—Quackenbos’ Elementary 
United States; Language Exercises. In alternation. 
WRITING, 


Copy Book; Business Forms; Correspondence. In alterna- 
tion. 
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ARITHMETIC, 


Mental Examples; Written Examples; Business Examples; 
Original Examples. In alternation. 


ORAL LESSONS, 


Government—Municipal, State, National. 

Physiology-—Structure, Function, Hygiene. 
In alternation. . 
FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour—Drawing. 
Second Hour—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


THIRD GRADE. 
READING. 


Second or Third Reader; Exercises in Spelling; Language 
Exercises. In alternation. 


WRITING. 
Copy Book; Letter Writing. In alternation. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Mental Examples; Written Examples; Business Examples; 
Original Examples. In alternation. 


ORAL LESSONS. 


Government—City, State. 
Physiology—Structure, Function, Hygiene. 
In alternation. 

FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


First Hour—Drawing. 
Second Hour—Miscellaneous Reading and Discussion. 


UNGRADED CLASS 


This class will receive instruction in Reading,; Writing, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Oral Lessons. 


x : ; 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


ihe 


~) 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Reading.—Franklin First, First Advanced, New First, 
Second, Second Advanced, New Second, Third, Third, Ad- 
vanced and New Third Readers; Monroe’s Chart Primer and 
New Primer; Monroe’s First, First Advanced, Second, Second 
Advanced, Third and Third Advanced Readers; Monroe’s 
School Chart; Appleton’s First, Second and Third Readers; 
Appleton’s Reading Chart; Swinton’s First, First Advanced, 
Second, Second Advanced and Third Readers; Collard’s Be- 
ginners’ Reader, Parts I and II; Unique Reading Chart, 
Parts I and II; Goodrich’s Child’s History of the United 
States; Werner’s Primer. 

Supplementary Readers.—Ginn & Co.’s Classics for Children, 
viz.: Atsop’s Fables, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Irving’s 
Sketch Book, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; Lippincott & 
Co.’s Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge; Heath & Co.’s 
Sea Side and Way Side, Parts I, II and III; Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co’s Readings in Nature’s Book, Seven American 
Classics, Book of Tales; Appleton & Co.’s Johonnot’s Natural 
History Series—s Books; Dole’s American Citizen; Boston 
Supply Co.’s Information Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4; Mont- 
gomery’s Beginners’ American History; Selections from River- 
side Literature Series, viz.: Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, 
Fables and Folk Stories, Hawthorne’s True Stories, Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, Hawthorne’s Daffidowndilly and Other Bio- 
graphical Stories; Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin; Rolf’s 
English Classics; Rupert’s Geographical Reader; Oldroyd’s 
Words of Lincoln. 

Language.— Whitney’s Elementary English (Knox). 

Spelling.—Beecher’s Primary Normal Speller; Meleney & 
Giffin’s Selected Words; Reed’s Word Lessons. 

19 
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Geography.—Swinton’s Introductory Geography; Cornell's 
Outline Maps; W. & A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Imperial] 
Maps. 

Arithmetic.—Fish’s Arithmetic No. 1; Giffin’ss Number 
Chart; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards. | 

Drawing.—Prang’s Manual of Drawing, Parts I and II; 
Prang’s Primary Course in Art Education Manuals, Parts I and 
II; Prang’s Complete Course Drawing Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
4. Drawing Models, modeling clay, colored paper. 

Oral Lessons.—Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons; Hooker’s 
Child’s Book of Nature, Parts I, If and III; Brown’s Manual 
of Commerce; Sheldon’s Object Lessons. 

Music.—Jepson’s Standard Music Readers; Song Garden 
No. 2; The Children’s Hour. ; 

Writing.—Graphic System of Writing. 

Stationery.—David’s, Stafford’s Universal, Dovell’s and Pom- 
eroy’s Inks; Eagle Pens, Nos. 160, 170, 190, 250, 370 and 410; 
Pen Holders; Ink Wells; Ink Well Covers; Teachers’ Ink 
Stands; Blotters; Practice Paper for drawing and writing; 
Slate Pencils;- Pencil Holders; Crayons; Slates, 5x7, 6xg and 
64x10; Numeral Frames; Foolscap and Examination Paper; 
Mucilage; Perfumed Paste; Thermometers; Lead Pencils; 
Diamond and Felt Rubber Erasers; Graphic Scrap Books; 
Rubber Hand Stamps. 

Miscellaneous.—Webster’s International: and National Dic- 
tionaries; Joslyn’s Globes; Hooker’s First Book in Physiology; 
Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hygiene. 


(GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Reading.—Franklin Third, Third Advanced, New Third, 
Fourth, New Fourth, Intermediate, Fifth and New Fifth Read- 
ers; Monroe’s Third, Third Advanced and Fourth Readers; 
Appleton’s Third, Introductory Fourth, Fourth and Fifth Read- 
ers; Swinton’s Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers; Higginson’s 
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Young Folks’ History of the United States; Quackenbos’ 
Elementary History of the United States. 

Supplementary Readers. 

Language.—Whitney’s Elementary English (Knox); Hyde’s 
Practical Lessons in use-of English, Parts I and II; Hyde’s 
Advanced Lessons in English. 

Spelling.—Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 

Geography.—Swinton’s Introductory and Grammar School 
Geographies; Cornell’s Outline Maps; W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
Grand and Imperial Maps; Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 

Arithmetic.—Fish’s Arithmetic, No. 2; Greenleaf’s Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards. 

Algebra.—Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

HTistory.—Eggleston’s United States History. 

Drawing.—Prang’s Manual of Drawing, Parts IJ, III and IV; 
Prang’s Complete Course Drawing Books, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 
9. Drawing Modets, modeling clay, colored paper. 

Music.—Jepson’s Standard Music Readers; The Children’s 
Hour. 

Writing.—Graphic System of Writing; Meservey’s Single 
Entry Bookkeeping. 

Stationery.—David’s, Stafford’s Universal, Dovell’s and Pom- 
eroy’s Inks; Eagle Pens, Nos. 160, 170, 190, 259, 370 and 410; 
Pen Holders; Ink Wells; Ink Well Covers; Teachers’ Ink 
Stands; Blotters; Slate Pencils; Lead Pencils; Spelling Slates; 
Slates, 6xg and 64x10; Crayons, viz.: Waltham, New York 
Company’s and New York Company’s Enameled; Practice 
Paper for writing and drawing; Foolscap and Examination 
Paper; Mucilage; Perfumed Paste; Thermometers; 12-inch 
Rulers; Graphic Scrap Books; Rubber Hand Stamps; Eagle 
Pencil Co.’s Compasses. 

Miscellaneous.—Webster’s International and National Dic- 
tionaries; Fitz’s Globes; Joslyn’s Globes; Hooker’s First 
Book in Physiology; Smith’s Primer of Physiology, the Human 
Body and Its, Health. 
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HIGH SGBOOL, 


Mathematics —Franklin Written Arithmetic; Greenleaf’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic; Thompson’s Commercial Arithmetic; 
Davies’ University Algebra; Davies’ Legendre; Wentworth’s 
Shorter Course Algebra; Wentworth and Hull’s Mathematical 
Problems; Seaver and Walton’s Franklin Algebra. 


Latin.—Jones’ Prose Composition; Chase and Stuart’s Cesar; 
Chase and Stuart’s Cicero; Chase and Stuart’s Virgil’s Aineid; 
Chase and Stuart’s Virgil’s Eclogues; Pennell’s Ancient Rome; 
Easy Latin Method; Latin for Sight Reading; Tetlow’s Lessons; 
Harkness’ First Year in Latin; Harkness’ Grammar; Leighton’s 
History of Rome; Kelsey’s Cesar; daniell’s Latin Prose; 
Gradatim—Ginn & Co. 

Greek.—Goodwin’s Grammar; Jones’ Prose Composition; 
Boice’s Xenophon’s Anabasis; Goodwin’s Xenophon’s Anab- 
asis; Boice’s Homer’s Iliad; Pennell’s Ancient Greece; Moss’ 
First Reader; Smith’s Smaller History of Greece; Keep’s 
Iliad. 


German.—Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien, Part I; Wor- 


man’s First Book; Bernhardt’s (German) Grammar and Reader; 


Joynes-Meissner’s (German) Grammar; Herman  Boisen’s 
(German) Prose; Sheldon’s (German) Grammar; Brandts’ 
(German) Reader. 

Natural Sctence.—Hooker’s Natural History; Dana’s Geo- 
logical Story; Lockyer’s Astronomy; Steele’s Physics; Eliot 
and Storer’s Elementary Chemistry; Hutchinson’s Physiology 
and Hygiene; Gray’s How Plants Grow; Houston’s Physical 
Geography; Avery’s Elements Natural Philosophy. 

Language and Literature-—Gilmore’s Art of Expression; 
Backus’ Shaw’s English Literature; Hill’s Eleménts of Rhetoric 
and Composition; Chittenden’s Elements English Composition; 
Hill’s Foundation of Rhetoric. 


Music.—Jepson’s Standard Music Readers; The Triumph. 


>* 
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Miscellaneous.—Townsend’s Civil Government; Wayland’s 
Political Economy, abridged; Webster's International and 
National Dictionaries; Sandy’s Book-keeping; Myer’s General 
History. 

Stationery.—Same as for Grammar Schools, and in addition 
blank books for commercial department. 

Drawing models; modeling clay; colored paper.. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Sctence.—Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science; Way- 


land’s Moral Science. 
Reading.—Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 
Music.—The Triumph; Jepson’s Standard Music Readers. 


Stationery.—Same as for Grammar Schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Weineck’s Guide to English. 


Be rar vseomne'caos aa 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


FOR PREPARING CARDS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment shall be 
kept in all the Public Schools, in a manner prescribed by the 
City Superintendent, and in accordance with Article V, Section 
11, of the Regulations. These records shall be uniform in all 
schools of the same grade. 


RULES FOR KEEPING RECORDS. 


First.—Any pupil who shall have been present five days 
during any term, shall be enrolled as a member of the school; 
and whenever present five days during any one month, shall 
be considered an enrolled pupil for that month. 


Second.—When a teacher shall have satisfactory evidence 
that a pupil has left school, without the intention of returning, 
such pupil’s name shall be immediately stricken from the roll, 
but any absence recorded against such pupil, before the teacher 
receives such information, shall remain and shall be regarded 
as other absences. 


Third.—When a pupil is suspended from school, by any of 
the rules of the Board, his or her name shall be stricken from 
the roll forthwith. 


Fourth.—When a pupil has been absent from school more 
than five consecutive days, for any cause, his or her name 
shall be stricken from the roll at the end of five days. The 
absence, however, shall be recorded while the name remains 
on the roll. 
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fifth —Regular pupils, whose names have been enrolled, 
but who are not present on the first day of any subsequent 
term during that year, shall be marked absent. 


Stxth.—The number of enrolled pupils for each month shall 
consist of all such as are members of the school for that month, 
in accordance with the foregoing rules. 


Seventh.—The average number of enrolled pupils for any 
month, term or year, shall be found by dividing the whole 
number of days of membership by the number of days of school 
during the month, term or year. 


Eighth.—The average daily attendance of any class or 
school, for any period of time, shall be found by dividing the 
whole number of days the pupils have been present by the 
number of days the school has been open during such period. 


Ninth.—The percentage of attendance shall be found by 
dividing the average daily attendance by the average number 
enrolled. 

DEPORTMENT CARDS, ETC. 

The scholarship and deportment of each pupil shall be 
marked on his card as follows: Excellent, good, fair, poor, 
very poor. 

‘The card sent home will show the actual standing of the 
pupil and should also show the number of days absent and the 
times tardy, and whether on account of sickness, or otherwise. 


MONTHLY CERTIFICATES. 


Monthly certificates of approbation shall be awarded to the 
pupils in the grammar and primary schools on the following 
basis: 

The punctuality must be 100 per cent.—no tardiness will be 
excused. A pupil may be excused one day in each month for 
sickness only. 

Attendance.—A pupil, if absent one day from sickness, will 
be marked 95 per cent.; if absent one-half day, 972 per cent. 
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Such absence does not affect his percentage for scholarship or 
deportment; for in such cases the sum of the credits for the 
month will be divided by 19 or rg instead of 20. 

In scholarship and deportment the pupil must receive not 
less than good in all subjects, except writing and drawing, and 
in these not less than /azr, to entitle him to a certificate. 


* 


YEARLY TESTIMONIALS. 


At the close of each school year, all pupils in the High, gram- 
mar and primary schools who have not been /ardy, nor absent 
more than Zez days during the year, and ¢hat on account of 
personal sickness or death in the family of which the pupil is 
a member, and whose record shall show an average of not less 
than good in all subjects, except writing and drawing, and in 
these not less than /fazr, for the year, shall receive testimonials 
for “ DISTINGUISHED MERIT.” 

Pupils transferred from one school to another during the 
year will take with them a certificate of their record from the 
school they leave. 

In estimating attendance, no absence—except from sickness 
—and no tardiness will be excused. 


HONORARY PROMOTION AND GRADUATION. 


Every scholar who, throughout the school year, up to the 
date fixed for the annual examinations, shall have averaged 
“good” shall be promoted or graduate on the certificate of 
the class teacher, endorsed by the school principal, which 
certificate shall also certify the ability of the scholar to pursue 
the studies of the next higher grade. | 

Provided, that no scholar shall be entitled to such pro- 
motion or graduation whose average in any study shall be 
lower than “fair,” and— 

Provided, also, that the list of scholars thus promoted or 
graduating shall be submitted to and approved by the City 
Superintendent— 
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And the certificates of such promotion and graduation shall 
be endorsed, or otherwise designated as “ honorary.” 

No scholar shall be eligible to “honorary graduation” whose 
‘‘deportment,” separately averaged, does not average “ good.” 

All promotions shall be conditioned as follows: 

Any pupil who shall fail to sustain “fair” standing in the 
grade, upon the report of the class teacher to the school prin- 


cipal, and upon the “advice’’ of such principal, after personal 
examination of the case, may, with the “approval” of the City 
Superintendent, be reduced to his or her proper grade——a 
record of each case, duly attested by the several officers desig- 


nated, to be kept in the school where same occurs, 


REGULATIONS FOR COMBINING THE MONTHLY CARD RECORD 
WITH THE EXAMINATION RECORD IN MAKING UP 
THE STANDING OF PUPILS FOR PROMOTION. 


That reading, spelling, arithmetic, language, geography and 
history, or such of them as are pursued in any class, be aver- 
aged in determining monthly averages and promotions. 

Those pupils will be entitled to Honorary Certificates who 
receive an average of ‘“‘good”’ in these studies, provided that 
the average of no study is less than “fair” (writing and draw- 
ing will receive this consideration), and provided that the 


6 


average in deportment is not less than “ good.” 

The mid-year examination will count the same as one 
month's work. 

In determining promotions, the monthly card will be valued 
as follows: | 

The average of the morthly averages will be regarded as 
one element, the average of the mid-year examinations as one 
element, and the average of the final examinations as one 
element. 

One-third of the sum of these three elements will determine 


a pupil’s standing at the close of the year. 


>? 
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Those who merit monthly certificates must have a record of 
not less than “fair” in writing and drawing. 

All the cards of the eighth grade, except those of the 
honorary members, will be sent to the City Superintendent of 
Public Schools on the-Monday next preceding the day for 
final examinations. ‘These cards will contain the records of 
the pupils to date. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE NORMAL AND TRAINING 
Sioa © Int 


First.—Pupils who fail to attend at least go per cent. of all 
the recitations and exercises shall not be permitted to take the 
examination except upon the written consent of the Chairman 
of the Normal and Training and High Schools Committee and 
the City Superintendent. 

Second.—The examination questions shall be prepared by 
the teacher of the class subject to the approval of the princi- 
pal and the City Superintendent. 

Third.—The standing of each pupil in each subject shall be 
found by combining the average of the monthly estimates with 
the examinations, each counting one-half. This result shall 
be submitted to the City Superintendent for his examination 
and approval. 

Fourth.—No recitations shall be held during the period of 
regular examinations. 

Fifth.— Every pupil must have a satisfactory record which 
shall not be less than “fair’’ in each subject, including obser- 
vation and practice teaching, to entitle to promotion or 
graduation. 

Sixth——No pupil shall be permitted to continue in the class, 
whose general average at the close of the half year term falls 
below “ fair,’’ or who fails in three studies, practice teaching 
counting as one. Any pupil whose average is above “ fair,” 
but who has failed in not more than /wo studies, shall be per- 
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mitted to make up these failures by a reéxamination by a com- 
mittee to consist of the teachers of the subject, the principal 
and the City Superintendent. Provided, that pupils who pre- 
fer, shall be permitted to fall back one class and take up those 
subjects in which they have failed and such others as they 
wish, subject to the approval of the City Superintendent and 
the principal. 

Seventh.—Both classes shall devote the entire time to the 
Normal Department during the first term of the school year— 
that is, from September to January 1. 

Eighth.—"Each division shall continue four weeks at a time 
in the observation and practice work, excepting Friday of each 
week, which shall be given to prescribed work in the Normal 
Department. ‘ 


REGULATIONS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


GENERAL PROMOTION. 


All pupils who have attained an average of “fair’’ in their 
studies shall be entitled to promotion at the end of the school 
year; such average being obtained by estimating the average 
of the card marks one-half, and the marks of the mid-year and 
the final examination each one-fourth. Provided, that the 
average in any study be not below “ poor.”’ 


HONORARY PROMOTION. 


Pupils who shall have attained an average of “good”’ in all 
studies, and not lower than “fair’’ in any one study, including 
English and Drawing, shall be entitled to honorary promotion, 
provided that the deportment average for the year be not below 
‘““good;’’ such honorary average being obtained by estimating 
the average of the card marks three-fourths and the marks of 
the mid year examination one-fourth. 
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CONDITIONS. 


(a) Any pupil who shall have attained a general average of 
“fair,” but whose standing in any subject at the end of the 
school year is below “ poor,” shall not be promoted, but may 
be conditioned in that* subject; such condition to be imposed 
before the summer vacation, and to be removed by examina- 
tion during the last week of the summer vacation. 

(6) Any pupil whose standing in any study, as determined 
by the average of the card marks (#) and the mid-year exam- 
ination mark (4) is below “ poor,” may be conditioned in that 
subject; such condition to be imposed within ten days after 
the mid-year examinations and to be removed by examination 
during the first week of the spring term. 

(c) During the term of condition, pupils shall be allowed to 
continue in the studies of the class to which they belonged 
before the condition was imposed; in the event of failure to 
remove the condition, they shall remain ineligible for promo- 
tion until all conditions shall be removed. | 


TATISTICS, 
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CENSUS; 13895. 


SCHOOL AGE, FIVE TO EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


{Reported to the Board by the State Superintendent of School Census. ] 


No. Children. 

 Gucactiry {SCHR matt eRe eee Me ee 5,095 
Spa kok ck AO PRD open erro Farr ta rot Gersc 
ae APC eriet eatin mote 3,197 


BSC OIC: wists ai ctels 
DESPILECE sc sidis sciences 
WCRI CIE) 3). ' cet) etaine a, ake oh 3 


Rae lee i Obata ss iviettieks) chebeletell ded 59216 
RELL) cease. 5 Bee at oculs 5D hen TC PON AE HAS pumle ? Bate 7,851 
Pree Lin Sh ere Diag east erie teee Bote these tates Ob feats Sala wide 4,046 
BSE rite nie isle es so n'tia eis +8 se) * os HR ary tae 10,502 


Bee eyok al bist wialnnole’ a 0's Ai Ath: Picnics torege dae oy felts © 
SE ee aE nee 


MRE ALS le aon ian’ 
Senumeration,- 1894... .4%...- 


Decrease 5... -+er eee 
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TABLE A. 
ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES 
AND SGHOOU FURNITURE! 


Walneot Building 
NAME OF SCHOOL HOUSES. Si and Total. 
Les: i . 
urniture. 
Normaland siraminoy. Wee reese te lat 3000 $18,000 $33,000 
Hag li Aan icdie aces te aisha ees "257000 48,000 7 3,000 
Bilrnetistreety wit e skp tye hve fe 25,000 50,000 75,000 
State Otreeterccasm. ase seems eee 10,000 19,000 29,000 
WW eDster, StTety oy: ws see fas aioe 10,000 25,000 35,000 
IW AaShin Storr Prects... sat.rc aes aie 15,000 40,000 5 5,000 
Marshall Stregis nt: rime: aac eee 10,000 55375 15.375 
Moreen Streep yi ecait so eas tisicattets 7,000 45,000 52,000 
Monmouth strech an, wear ee 6,000 | . 45,000 51,000 
awhericéotreet.. 5a ok Ree aie ee 25,000 45,000 70,000 
Commerce Street and Colored.... 10,000 14,500 24,500 
SITESt NUL ASELEEL eg etal B gai on 10,000 40,000 50,000 
gedi ay ette Streeivivanw yak he ce hry ~ 15,000 35,000 50,000 
SOUEH SHACT a LRCCCs se) ahr, 7,000 40,000 47,000 
PPICLEeNn tN aA Venues. > .ackemer ey 18,700 48,000 66,700 
Kien bralCA Venues gis acc psi fnee 10,000 40,000 50,000 
DOCK -Otreela ey a cust cee paneer 5,000 6,000 11,000 
Warren Street. an. s ata aiere eke 4,800 26,000 30,800 
Wickliffe;otreétce vies Pte te 6,000 10,000 16,000 
SHUNOCT a VCMUCI ahs Sean mete ale wig 10,c0O 48,000 58,000 
DPOUIOLL COs a tee Sy seres Baan 5.000 30,000 35,000 
Ridges Streets. neh cada eas 4,800 5,000 9,800 
NilersiTeele tee Ler a cave ed 10,000 35.000 45,000 
EDMZa DetheAVy CTUG rs sic ois tetas tats eee 2,500 12,800 15,300 
Carton treet ateet 7) eee te 12,600 30,000 42,600 
ONVemOtIeets 0 Aer peated 10,000 40,CO0O 50,000 
PSOU PRET CEL. patentee usa ake eet nes 5,000 28,500 33,50 
DAGATIIIU SD EPCEL 4 "Mesa Gate os exe ey ceetsiet 8,000 7,000 15,000 
PANS LLCCU aN he, witaie ete ails a ay homens 72000 ans Goo 32,200 
INGItH event opotreeuic. vet aciae 7,500 25,000 32,500 
Roseville Avenuews.. eft tawe. 2 4,800 18,000 22.800 
South Market Street: 2.0.29 Gs 8,000 30,000 38,000 
Flam Durer ace, Sean wey etree ee ome 6,400 39,500 45,900 
Maw kins Otrettad at nw sae chee : 5,000 31,000 36,000 
SOU YLeNtheotreet tay etek ce oane 6,000 21,100 27,100 
GCamdemptreel.« isitan as cane 8,000 32,000 40,C0O 
WAVERLY, AVENUES. ielets inthe seeker 9,Cc00 25,000 34,000 
PifteenthsAvenue, 550 2s sate 5,400 25,000 30,400 
Newtontotreetw: tan e nate eter 10,000 40,000 | 50,000 
Mighteahth, Avenue. res en cue 7,000 40,000 47,000 
Scrankline . esate: Me ase ee 15,000 59,000 74,000 


oe 


$401.700 I81,246.775 $1,648.475 
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TABLE B. 


SEATING CAPACITY. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Normal and Training—Normal 
Department 
Normal and Training—Training 
BBCIACE MEN tents calcs as siete ss igtacc/g's a 
CT SNE OA SRR OP dan aR 2 Ua 
Tay FUNEX, OVS vs 26d vet's 
RE PR TITER Gr Face 76 ohsete oie oe 
Burnet Street..... 
PHEECIEL OCU. 409) <5 0's 'n'- <) oie v's oie’ « 
MINEO IECOL Cb thios soe w Wao os 
OSES TTS 0 al el oe 
Wasnineton treet... s,s 
PE APRIRA IP OUT CEG, 3) 6 oe sjehe aso o'e\s 


b: Ge (6 (oe 6.0. ete 9.9.) Bier 6.0 Ke 


ee eee wee ee oe 


Lawrence Street 
Seonmimerce Street... .ss2cs. eee. 


owe eo ore ee ee eres 


Las) REINA d ila Oe a eee 
PETROL PCE. © ria sf os\eiiewta pis ess 
ppoumeighth Streets. sso... 6... 
Thirteenth Avenue.:: 025 020.3 


Pe TEMCMSLLO ELEM. Sie coe chee oc oe Sees 
BetietmeOlreet ees Out is os, 

Miller Street... . 
Pete AVENUE) io. adele ed ees 
HS vl a dey  ee)a q alo eR Tig: ee err ai 
Oliver Street. 
S[S thd Sieh otct GU wey ier ae Rome ry ca a 


e O'S o ove © @ O66 6 B10. 8. 0 6 


oe owe eer eee eee 


ee) 6 (0 we 60 @ <0 @ 


Grammar 


Depart- | 


ment. 


412 


“418 


| 


Primary 
Depart- 
ment. 


Total. 
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TABLE B-—Continued. 


Grammar Primary 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Depart- | Depart- Total. 
ment. ment. 

eee to} Sanaa ER hts Jeb ied Woke ee PF 
AMUN OUECR aie eee Cae te ee eG 478 478 
North Seventh Street (new)...... 288 7 O0rg 466 
NorthSéventh Street (old) ite > ee 316 316 
ROSEVINIe “AVC tem. 4 teu iiom 360 360 
South Market Street. x34. oe 277 340 617 
PAAINUUYO LACE ease see te ween 392 372 764 
Hamburg Place (annex) .«........ cer ste 208 } 208 
Hawkins stiletu ss s./aienies see on aan 480 480 
Souths Lenthyotreetr sa. eae ae, ae 930 930 
Camu eniathecw ner vce cha ein eek Bars 792 792 
Waverly Avenue........ Se cae ae 480 480 
fifteenth Avenue> 6. ee eee ee be 480 480 
Newton OStreetese. ator nee ee 487 464 951 
Hishnteenth sA Venue anes a. eee 418 648 1,066 
Liyingston ‘Street. suc ewiaes. wee ee: 240 240 
ACP T LIT bere erat viclo al ae a ee ot 440 464 go4. 
Totalsincp eaten tae ea Pee 6,660 19,997 26,657 


*Not included in grand totals. 

+608 in Male Department; 738 in Female Department; total, 1,346. Not 
included in grand totals. 

Total seating capacity of city, 28,078. 


+ 
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TABLE C. 


I 


REPAIRS. 
eee Extra- | Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Rep, Y | ordinary | Amount 
“ner Repairs. | Expended. 

Normal and Training.. he eg $58 43 ra hale ih ae ee a 
Re MPRLSETI OS! Sy C9. C22, Sod Sy a airline aeine Om ohne. Cla alee: bo 
PeepaikMe IFOM railing’. fs ate oN ves ie ZO OOTY ne clade 
BR CMMCLOUL Sots so cmi's goin wae wel ase WR, LOA SA cin erm 
MRS SL... ie ape Rte tha we Weyi66 Wimmer - 196 38 
Plumbing... pA ary ag ah ape eae 
High Annex (s ‘Washington st.).. SPAT iO Riri ft Aled 149 45. 
MATT OC PRIA eae nic ae eit anee hs <els! 5 COZ Pe rwanceets 
High Annex (103 aes 2) 29 09 es ee pe 147 50 
Plumbing oe SRE GE Sates Pair RT Oe Ni QRZ lee arsas 
aL TOLER) whetetee ciara aierh S bald stoi as 200,29 Afsvliy 
Pee HATIN OS Ali te shaw ecnb pies cima) ut ease! ole OS" 0008 ieee ere 
PIUPMemOILEC Ge Ss fi... ee re K en ey Bib, lines ber cee 1,045 30 
SULT TE el UR oo ane Rn ee a 1B a ER he ta Cea Mir of 
MCC LTE tert oho cliceiec piace at ni onni fli Shale Whats 5 LOL OO Ghee talon 
MPAA UTI HOO! pio 6a) oc )u'o Pe (eheracale||t \ eis chet e's LOWS Lee nce toes 
“OTL Sunred 1618) ent pe a age ere OO Ce ae II5 00 ieee 
BE MEMSELCE a thl ohh od come Scie ela isa lols OP Mets ACY eo tet eae 323 00 
BMEROES QUTNGRE eure aos be csrets a\srss lei {thetic hal aes HA ZONE EOL ey. 
oS OE oy UNTO, Seni Ree a ed Eee EEGaAD pri peo ea era 
Beer CLOG TEM See eo aes TORT STs Meta as ore 
i ed cee Ba) ol a CANO Tn ene stad 309 13 
Boe WeGOtIN OS 08S a. uli’ ace a Tn li eatin age Feu Suse ete 
TNO AALISH a WS Bartels hits frais wives POLO. Mua att. 
Bee AICS PEOU en) aitin ne ete aL Dongs ee 8 Aa Aes ties 
Pemeniietom otreet. 2.6. Ne. DAMS SAMA OP eae 407 2E 
OLE EITG Sse Pe Awe iii ec a 
PUrCIALAStONe MOOT: «heehee silt sic. oe BESO. We ia 
Ly DG TT Ca, UAE) hg See ed nl Read ue TE A 
SESE TS te le 9 RM 2 sey Re ae SBLOR et ne: 7 GF 
BREE HO) verseteas et ote ve Parke op eteae Liss (are iy ibe Atti A 
NEC ESS A Ge ah cl dA a a 1ZOR LO cate tae ai 495 35 
UML COTES lah, ats. ok abe) [s. 2 lays Bn !9 EA OMA Ze ese a <b ae 
oe ST Pa SZ poh Rh Ey CB ed a A SOFOOM ee ce ees 
ORCAS TOOLS ah heck Cube’. aun, tai | ietola Peele POLO NDE rar 
PeePalminy AVON TANIND yi). bees LEY ee A SS LOOM sae bigs 
PMA AN hs lea area Pueie ee a Pais ict ie Sarco pests 
IPPGOIMCVOLDCe tye aie os apenas 2, 2/0 Bea an ie ais ee 29.63 
ChOLT LV ig PUNE 22 Seagate Eo al 01 OUI TBE Utomo 
Sour etrects shee a ts a eee ee AOU aa aaa. 25 40 
EST TESTIS eS Re a fe SO aOR a BO SOO oi oe cones 
Mim NIGutlicotrert ie sat cus eto Ve F225 74%: be omen ae 207127 
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TABLE C—Continued. 


Ordinar pen 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Repai Y | ordinary 
epairs. | Renai 
pairs. 
[igheten sh Pogees 1A Aes etapa fads Selle Urart eens $27 00 
Hod Vig ed a ecegeite ey S SPU beet ra 2k per Peace ne 56 20 
LAWTEHCE OLLeOl oats cl odes 185 le SI QO7E ih. einen rae 
PAMUle Pece ate hells hos ete ail Meee 120 00 
PlUMDIN Br eek wk Cle Sees Cla ee eee IO go 
IREPAMINS TOOL a se. & teat. on tore 570 
Conimence street 4-8 See ae as 26. 1G fe ecu 
POINTING Gaeta ie wes B-sides ere ere aalpebee 8 spate I5 oO 
NeWe LOOPSaNT? Bs neo pee eee eh nade toe Wie FAI 2 
IWeWOORIN Pts a nthe See Rie oleic etre 41 81 
ALiben ts) trl: oka ae empemien Pere he en ig Aga nc 34 12 
COTE EAs ot win sere eek is CA Wie V Rael (inf Eels 
NEW SIOOLS Bann eee eee ne eee 57 00 
Pag ibay asta} csmat Wa eye “ob yon st vecegmhr ke heats UI et 22 60 
Chestnut-Streetn. nur, eoncmcmrees SOous Tht wean we, 
Repairing TOON -aeuce ok cence eh eal e ns 28 67 
PAINTING sc centage aay eee oe tea biectetaa ees 64 00 
New ceiling fae a ae eh 2s. katara pen tea Mie 25 &6 
Lalayettesotreetona arsine pate 502 WAG Hat eee 
Plu Di a ic a er od actrees 1p TA. 
BOO CASES: aun ery wes owe a 80 00 
Pamlinis Resa ak a hee eo ee wie ee ye ta ae 79 00 
Repairitigiroot >): «a cies ake aoiene 95 00 
DraSonavorksen 6 sa00s/ oe per ka S ere ee ane 24°33 
NEW. Sil Maniand: seen siete ackana se ae te ama riaet 116 94 
GlIOVErROLY Cet aan bor aia shee ate 19) 665) oa, cee 
Pam bin 9.05 gene aay sheaf ess a eee 14 89 
SOUL gen in Otkeetr. 20s balan 130/213)" Oe ee 
IN GW) TEN Ce Ure tats intalstss aie tre irene ete 259 63 
Repairing Took: Secakt ss wh tt care Lee 123 00 
Artificial “stone $vork:t.t.irs sue ad be eet 140 OO 
INGW AeLEG nt Ave ek. Be tr lig pam ee ae er ae 17 90 
‘Thirteenth AvVenutusu. bce se as os TAO AT Sate ete 
Phinpin git.) pcs Va eee es ike: 36 00 
IREpairinCerool, wet eee ane meee ee 36 30 
NeWwiftnice. o:)..cunt itachi 5 eee ane 129 50 
Central eA venue. acorn eek en LOS 306th 
Ariuucial StONe: MOO... yan te 7 he Aimee ea 569 30 
Playa ois: taps te eae’ ae, aie eee oe ol eee eed gI 19 
INEM SCCLIINGS. ceca sede ahs ae kacn Seen ate 92 40 
PAWTDO sw hindanackercein cone cesta Bee eee 24 00 
Repairing Tool; faye trod anaes ee II2 00 
TOCKE LEE CU OEL a Whee do. anh arenas amin 22920. site ape 
Watrenjotreetivcrn vt. 4 ban seus TA 5S eee 


Whole 
Amount 


Expended. 


are te Oe ae 


or eeee 


ereeee 


oe te ae 


seer ee 


see eee 


eevee? 


see eee 


see eee 


eeeeee 


eee ee 


eee ee 


>" 
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TABLE C—Continued. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


LE ES a rr 
RMT et eas piace 9 24 we ow es 
MARCO cal olts ahd one 'sl acts wer ehes ceo 
MEMEO Cae Aut ects hoe tes & 
AM Aten VCONNECLIONS..n.coa- ade s 
MIVIGEratheel aise eke oo osu kas 
BOWE COMIN SS acne Mop ara ss 
BUS ites ies on Ny SARE 8 
EIS TOOL, hats sie meee +8 
EMU LEVELE = 0, Po te oo cas ad cue ees 
PimabetheAventies, 0... osisiike.. 
IONE SV INCOWS eh we fh ceca fos 
MOAATILUY OO WAIUS he 6Ne cA Sole oy 0 oe 
EUSTN ULE) Beye eld 2 Oe a 
Storie doors. .!: .$./..3, 


BOM ACROER SM) oficiales Shere eins eos 
Rew WALCT GIOSEtS tien. 613 bd 
SRE INECOUIICSING S82 ay oss 
Artificial stone floor........... 
CTT Ra IN ee SAP Mi 
UE GS fie 9 eh A Oe 

Meraintineg Office * a... 2 ae 
Rea TIN OME OOLs ee 8e step on =50 ye. 1s 

CT old ett ds 
Rebuilding and painting fence. . 
PMID esi sos en ye ilintsiAt eae AAS = ; 
SAT ACE aR SR Ra 

Pie UAB LEC isa has! ole’ !stelsiesore~.< 
OUD Pea arent 0 5 ae eg 
Artificial stone floor........... 
BRUNT OOR! Phe atest 
MME TY sti eye ee ose cae > 

PUP RCO cs 5g 0ry cay erste eaadade b 


STEP TUDUET ON: > RROD Ns wkd your'e’ 
ATA ee RUR RNS O22 oo 6 ae 
North Seventh Street..:;..... .c2%. 
New water closets....... aoe 
PSU? (eh RE ech oboe ae a 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs. 


Ordinary 
Repairs. 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


eee eee 


V plelare & 
@ © ‘eee © 
oe ey ete ce 


oer eee 


o eve « # 6 


ee ee ee 
wd) 0 6. eh 
o eal, On el 6 


ere eee 
eoere ees 
oeoeer ee 


ore eee 


ole ‘eo efje*e 
ee er ew 
eee eee 


Oce0s87 se 6 


eoereer ee 
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TABLE C—Continued. 


Ordinary Extra- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS, Rivhes ordinary | Amount 
Pals: | Repairs. | Expended. 
CWMECTIONS cate) ot nase Boks Send oe eats $31.78") see 
Flagpingr Ger tee SS. co oe he mene 60 20 
SOS WGI Fecha eR cot saa. os ooh te 2 ane aaa 679 60" 4). Soe 
Book case.. Ry he Ay ee taeseeke el eah ei eae 60 00%), [shearer 
Roseville Avenue 4 eee oe oe T3-QO A Lee aa 388 99 
Repairing and painting Foon en al anno 283,00. HE ae 
PU UTA O's 5 ee van a's fsrede oR he ae PRR een cake 2700.1) Wisieteres 
OULD War kbemmLcel.. 2 iss cansined 157. 313 4/\ Leen 1,638 88 
Newiwater sClosers ty "AR alee aes dew 1,424 10°") 7 Oe 
PLUG stiles OO bess eel ace hems eaten kant 2° COU OR ova 
Mason work.. Wee GSEs teiest eta eaten 30°00, | ieee 
Pani DULe lace. Sula. m tr. Vets nen Gow? a. hae ea ne 681 86 
BOOKCASE? ine Pe cai ties Pee lect re 5857720] nee 
Repairing and painting POOR Rats latch hae 86% 00" i eee 
INGWeLrOlL sGOOES. Jt cece tees Sin taken: 40 O77 1 ae 
Ariilicmist@nemOor.ue wn sages lee eee 302.100 5) OR eee 
PAINTING tue ucts ooo See ee ee 40.00%) oa 
biaw kus sotrectioe te. oo near 2 SOFAE ulatarpeane 539 36 
ESC DAILING TOO rotts) oe ate Arad th a AR eee 22/53 51) (aa 
Filling water closet vaults. SEE Rees 45-00. eee 
Artificial Stone 11l00f ieee in eT R 87 00 
PLUTO oes eit Pee 6 cee ers h aR er) ge 234 901) eee 
Repairiny Slatésroot.... .Wukeag PA re GO S20! (et aiieaes 
SOULD.Lenth Sinecias cet eamoet 128705. seo ke ens 202 05 
EOINUING » ars Gee oe he OF ake tien eae 74 00. .'|\ eae 
SAIBOGN LOL eCtes. Gan iciee ceuse ee OS “Solmiaiuks cae 232 93 
PANU. Cae Le ta. ais moe ere ee Ea 37 OO | Shree 
NASON WOTK, «(eh eine Cie fees Ler gk or ae 93.75 
Kienairing rood Wad 22." ea ere ee 33.30. ila 
patawer Ly JA VEU aia. re. es tiene Hy ott Ona cea et 238 23 
Flagging.... Be are tags ena Pen te 42 54 SUR 
WiaSOn WOT Ke heel eee eke nl ee ee 65 00%} Sires 
Repairing and painting roof... | ...... 60 45%: ieee 
Wiecoth WA VenUCrae wen use 62 98 a 114 44 
FaAretion An COUTG. «su. aes Tatareoees | 31 12.) ae 
Plumbing.... PACE inate imine ted Tae eee 20134. be 
Newt OneotTeete.cck oe shiek eke ee 3410.60.48) Jobe Se 1,198 51 
AMUfbeial StONE A1GOT.ay a iente ne eae ee aes 545°45°" ) See 
BoA TATA on vik Os Sider velaa ty go he eae eA ee te 94/004. [0 Sian 
Repairing and painting roof....}| ...... 120700 .). bo) aa 
PIMPIN Osan e aon Wen ae Rat es 97°46. |. Se 
Hichtéenth A venuess! L200. Re 160701... ieee 450 32 
Newoavater closets of, oem er ee ae Are7 5 “U1 a 
Repairing and painting roof....| ..... Q2\00 + |. Siete 
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TABLE C—Continued. 


Ordinary patie: 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, Resa; | ordinary | 

epairs. pp enai 

pairs. 
SE ¢ Ss ROE CRS iene § oad li eget $39 53 
Pageants Spee RAT ao | > er eee BS 13 00 
2 a ea ee alae eer nha aro) SEAT Sap 1O3i:23 
RES LOR tog # olen Gare eee el ge ere eRe Seedy es SO erred 
LOTT Dd PE Ag OR SND rl Atmore ee GOV i Mn hee sek, 
SOTO O et Co.4.\0 5 apt te ts nde naera em 29 05 
EWE CUONS: CLC ros aie feist fit aie re 67 59 
MOVED Oe CIDE (Re etre Ns Galatea Ce hed $2008 ah omer F 
Sentral Avenue Evening. Ae. <. BA} Oa) le weer ae hes 
Perens LFA WINE v2 utr the, be ea Tto is ie roe a 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended. 


eecevvwe 
<oeceee 


“eee re 


oe ee ee 
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TABLE D. 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Normal and Training............ 
New furnitures. oo. 6 OD 

High<.2 
Weall-slatesei sess: 

High Annex (§ Washington st.).. 
New? furmituyes co isk se eee 
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OF THE 


BOARD: OF EDUCATION. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the Tuesday 
next succeeding the first Monday after the first day of 
May in each year, for the purpose of organization, at 
which time a President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
City Superintendent and Superintendent of Erection and 
Repairs of School Houses shall be elected for the ensuing 
year; but should no election of officers take place at that 
meeting, said election shall be in order at any meeting 
convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be 
held on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the 
meeting shall be eight o'clock p. m. during the year. At 
the hour appointed the roll shall be called and the names 
of the members then present recorded by the Secretary. 
The names of other members shall be recorded as they 
may afterwards appear. As soon as a quorum shall be 
present the Board shall proceed to business, and, after 
the organization, no member shall retire without the 
permission of the Chair. 
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3. A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Com- 
missioners of the Board, and no resolution or order shall 
be adopted unless with the consént of a like number; but 
a less number may adjourn from time to time. 

4. Special meetings may be called by the President 
when he shall deem it expedient, and shall -be called 
whenever requested in writing by five members. 


DU TIES;OR PRESIDEN 


5. The President, or in his absence, a President pro 
tem, shall preside at the meetings of the Board, shall 
preserve order and decorum, may speak to points of 
order, and decide all questions of order, subject to an ap- 
peal to the Board on motion of any member, regularly 
seconded; and no other business shall be in order until 
the appeal shall have been decided. He may express his 
opinion on any subject under debate, but in such case he 
shall leave the chair and not resume it while the question 
is pending; but he may state facts, give his opinion on 
questions of order, or explain his vote without leaving 
his seat. He shall appoint all committees and be, ex- 
officio, a member of the same. He shall also be the 
executive officer of the Board, and, as such, effect insur- 
ance, sign contracts and leases, and perform such other 
duties as the Board may prescribe. 


DUT TES HO Tas eG Rake asinas 


6. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the pro- 
ceedings; notify the chairman of every special committee, 
stating the duties assigned and the names of his associ- 
ates; keep a full account of all moneys received and ex- 
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pended, and a separate and detailed account with each 
school, and draw warrants’ for all payments ordered by 
the Board; prepare, monthly, a schedule of the names of 
the officers, teachers and janitors in the schools, and the 
amount of salary due to each; also, quarterly, of the names 
of the persons to whom rent is due and the amount due to 
each, and transmit the same to the City Auditor of Ac- 
counts. He shall, under the direction and rules of the 
Board, and of the several committees, order all supplies for 
the schools, and keep a duplicate of his orders, and have 
charge of the supplies in stock; he shall also have the 
custody of the records, books and papers of the Board. 
He shall keep his office open daily from 8 a. m. until 5 p. 
m., (excepting Saturdays, when the offices of the Board 
shall be closed at 12 m.), and perform such other duties 
as may be required by law or by the Board, and his 
compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


Pee eos oor tN tO bO RT LARRY. 


7. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secretary in 
the discharge of his duties. In the absence of the Secre- 
tary he shall perform the duties of that office and render 
such other services as the Board may require. His com- 
pensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


eo eG lieve UP ERIN CEN DENT. 


8. The City Superintendent shall have supervision of 
the schools, and visit them regularly and as frequently as 
possible. He shall, with the Committee on Text Books, 
Course of Study and Examinations, have the general 
direction and control of all examinations, and see that the 
regulations of the Board in relation to the schools are 
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carried into effect. He shall receive the reports of the 
principals ; keep full and accufate statistics of the schools 
in a suitable book or books; report to the Board, month- 
ly, the condition of the schools, with his suggestions 
thereon, and make the annual report to the Board required 
by law. He shall devote his whole time to the dis- 
charge of his official duties, and his compensation shall 
be such as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES‘OF SUPERINTENDENT OF EREC HGS 
AND "REPAIRS: 


g. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating, ventilation and repairs of 
school houses under the direction of the committees hav- 
ing charge of the same.. He shall perform such other 
duties as the Board or the committees named may re- 
quire. He shall also attend the meetings of the com- 
mittees under whose direction he discharges the duties of 
his office, including the Committee on Finance, to explain 
bills coming under his supervision; report daily at the 
office of the Board, and remain there when not elsewhere 
employed. His compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


10. The Standing Committees for the year shall be as 
follows: 

I. Committee on Finance, seven members. 

2. Committee on School Houses, seven members. 

3. Committee on Repairs, seven members. 


4. Committee on Heating and Ventilating, seven 


members. 
5. Committee on Teachers, seven members. 
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. Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, seven members. 

7. Committee on Evening Schools, seven members. 

8. Committee on Text Books, Course of Study and 
Examinations, Seven members. 

9g. Committee on Furniture and Supplies, seven mem- 
bers. 

10. Committee on Sanitary Regulations,seven members. 


11. THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE shall present to 
the Board, annually, at the time prescribed by law, an 
estimate of the amount of money required for the sup- 
port of the public schools during,the year, specifying, as 
provided in Title V, of the Charter of the City of Newark, 
the several sums for each branch of expenditure, and 
apportion the actual amounts appropriated for the use of 
this Board as soon as possible after such appropriation ; 
supervise and examine the accounts of receipts and dis- 
bursements in the Secretary's office, and report to the 
Board at each regular meeting the amounts received and 
expended under each branch of the expenditure from the 
commencement of the fiscal year. Also, in case of neces- 
sity, after consultation with the committees interested, 
they shall readjust and reapportion the allotments to the 
several branches of expenditure, and report the same to 
the Board; and report from time to time on the character 
and propriety of all additional or extraordinary expendi- 
tures, and have general charge and supervision of all the 
financial affairs of the Board. They shall also receive 
and examine all bills and accounts referred to them by 
the Board, and if satisfied of their correctness, shall so 
certify thereon, and return the same to the Board at their 
next regular meeting after such reference, unless required 
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by the Board to report thereon sooner, and shall audit 
and approve, before payment, the pay and rent rolls. 
They shall also examine into all controverted claims and 
report thereon to the Board. 


12. THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL HOUSES shall have 
supervision of school sites and buildings; recommend 
appropriate sites for school houses; prepare and submit 
to the Board plans and specifications for the erection of 
such houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered 
by the Board, and cause all contracts for the performance 
of the work to be duly executed, heating and ventilating 
methods excepted. | 


13. THE COMMITTEE‘ON REPAIRS shall have super- 
vision and charge of all ordinary repairs; shall visit and 
examine the school houses and report to the Board at the 
regular meeting in June the condition and wants of each 
for the ensuing year, with estimates of the expenditures 
necessary to meet the same. They shall submit plans 
and specifications for any extraordinary repairs, and, under 
the direction of the Board, cause all contracts therefor to 
be properly executed. | 


14. THE COMMITTEE ON HEATING AND VENTILATING 
shall, under the direction of the Board, by contract ‘or 

otherwise, provide all heating and ventilating apparatus 
_ and appliances for the schools, and cause the same to be 
cleaned, repaired and refitted, and shall supply the neces- 
sary fuel. They shall submit to the Board, for their ap- 
proval or rejection, methods of heating and ventilating 
new school houses. They shall, on recommendation of 
Commissioners, appoint janitors, prescribe their duties 
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and publish directions for their government, and for 
cause may discharge them, of which discharge they shall 
give notice to the proper Commissioners. 


15. THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS shall, with the 
City Superintendent, examine all applicants for positions 
as teachers in the Primary and Grammar Schools, and 
recommend to the Board such as they deem qualified. 
With the City Superintendent, they may employ and de- 
termine the grade of teachers temporarily, but temporary 
appointments shall be submitted to the Board for approval 
or rejection at its next meeting. They shall determine 
the salaries for all the grades of teachers, and report the 
same to the Board for its approval. They shall investi- 
gate all complaints made against teachers, and report 
thereon to the Board whenever required; and with the 
sanction of the President, may, in emergency, suspend a 
teacher until the case shall have been acted upon by the 
Board. In cases of suspension, a written statement of 
facts upon which suspension is based shall be filed in the 
office of the City Superintendent for the information of 
the Commissioners. They shall perform such other 


duties as may be prescribed by the regulations or directed 
by the Board. 


16. THE COMMITTEE ON NORMAL AND TRAINING AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS shall have the supervision of such schools. 
They shall, with the City Superintendent, examine all 
applicants for positions as teachers in such schools, and 
recommend to the Board such as they deem qualified. 
They shall also, from time to time, recommend such 
regulations for their management as they may deem ad- 
visable, and by personal inspection and examination 
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acquaint themselves with their conditions and report 
thereon to the Board. They shall also have charge of 
the Teachers’ Institute. 


17. THE COMMITTEE ON EVENING SCHOOLS shall 
have the supervision of such schools. They shall, with 
the City Superintendent, examine all applicants for 
positions as teachers in such schools, and recommend to 
the Board such as they deem qualified. They shall also, 
from time to time, recommend such regulations for their 
management as they may deem advisable, and by personal 
inspection and examination acquaint themselves with 
their condition and report thereon to the Board. 


18. THE COMMITTEE ON TEXT BOOKS, COURSE OF 
STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS shall, from time to time, 
recommend to the Board such school books, maps, globes, 
charts and illustrative apparatus as they may think best 
adapted to the wants of the schools, but no vote shall be 
taken upon such recommendation until one month has 
elapsed, and no text book intended to supersede one in 
use shall be introduced except at the commencement of 
aterm. They shall contract for such supplies, for books, 
maps and stationery, superintend the printing of all re- 
ports, documents, blank forms, etc., that may be especi- 
ally ordered by the Board, or required in the transactions 
of the current business of the schools, and provide for 
their regular delivery by the contractor to the Secretary 
of the Board; and they shall have charge of the course 
of study in all the schools, and from time to time recom- 
mend such alterations and revisions thereof as they may 
deem proper. They shall also direct and, with the 
Superintendent, prescribe the times and rules for all ex- 
aminations which may be ordered by the Board. 
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I9. TIME COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES shall, under the direction of the Board, provide 
the school furniture and all miscellaneous articles not 
specified in the rules defining the duties of other com- 
mittees. 


20. THE COMMITTEE ON SANITARY REGULATIONS 
shall have supervision of the sanitary condition of the 
schools and their surroundings, and from time to time 
recommend such measures as they may deem necessary 
for the prevention of disease and for the promotion of 
the health of the pupils and teachers. 


21. All committees shall discharge their duties without 
special direction of the Board, where the power is ex- 
pressly given ; but in other cases no action of a committee 
shall be binding until reported to and approved by the 
‘Board. No member of the Board shall be interested in 
or derive pecuniary benefit, directly or indirectly, from 
any contract, agreement or purchase made by or for any 
committee of the Board. Every report shall be signed 
by a majority of the committee, and shall contain a state- 
ment of facts, with their opinion in writing. No report 
shall be made by a committee unless the subject thereof 
shall have been considered at a meeting of which the 
members have been notified. When such report is made, 
a minority of the committee may also present their views 
in writing. 

RULES OF ORDER. 


22. The regular order of business at the meetings of 
the Board shall be as follows: 
1. Calling the roll. 


2. Reading the minutes. 
22 
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Reception of Petitions and Memorials. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. - 
Notices and Resolutions. 

Unfinished Business. 


SO OE GN See 


Miscellaneous Business. 


The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


23. All motions and resolutions, for the consideration 
of the Board, shall be seconded, and if required by the 
President, or any member of the Board, reduced to writ- 
ing; and when any such motion or resolution shall 
have been stated by the Chair or read by the Secretary, 
it shall be deemed to be in the possession of the Board. 


24. It shall be in order for a member at any time, when 
the attention of the Board is not occupied with other 
business, to make inquiries in regard to any subjects con- 
nected with the affairs of the Board, and to receive 
answers thereto; but he shall not be permitted to make 
the subject of inquiry a matter of debate, except on a 
motion made and seconded at an appropriate time in the 
order of business. Such inquiry shall in all cases be ad- 
dressed to the Chair, and the reply made by him or by 
the member specially directed by him to reply. No 
member shall interrupt another in possession of the floor 
without his consent, nor then, except to correct a mis- 
apprehension or misrepresentation. 


25. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting except by general consent; 
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nor shall a member occupy the floor more than ten 
minutes at one time without like consent. 


26. If any member, in speaking, shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may 
call him to order, in which case the member shall resume 
his seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair 
shall decide the same without debate; but such decision 


may be appealed from, in which case the Board shall 
decide. 


27. When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received, except— 
To adjourn, 
To lay on the table, 
The previous question, 
To commit, 
To postpone indefinitely, 
To postpone to a certain time, 
To amend, 


which motion‘shall have precedence in the order named. 
A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the 
previous question, shall be decided without debate. 


28 The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form: 
‘“« Shall the main question be now put?” And its effect 
shall be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct 
vote, first upon amendments, if any, and then upon the 
main question. 


29. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any question 
on demand of one member. Every member present shall 
vote when his name is called, if required by the President 
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or any other member, and the names of members refusing 
to vote upon any resolution shall be recorded as voting 
in the negative. 


30. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of amember who voted with the majority, nor 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than thirteen votes. 


Silo Le Board may form itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the Board, 
so far as possible, and a motion for the committee to rise 
may be made by any member at any time. 


32. In other respects, the proceedings of the Board 
_ shall be conducted according to the usual rules of parlia- 
mentary law, for which rules ‘‘Cushing’s Law and Practice 
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of Legislative Assemblies”’ shall be accepted as authority. 
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FOR THE 


GON.BRINMENDE: OF “EEE, SCHOOLS, 


I—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


I. ESTABLISHED. 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 

be graded and classified as follows: 

Primary, 

Grammar, 

High, 

Normal, 
which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise instruction in 
orthography, reading, language lessons, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, drawing and vocal music. No pupil 
shall be admitted under five years of age. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of each term to such pupils as shall merit the same. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
The Grammar Course shall comprise, in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the Primary Course, gram- | 
mar, history, composition and declamation. 
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No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school with- 
out a certificate of graduation from a primary school or, 
if the applicant has not been in attendance at a primary 
school, upon personal examination by the principal of 
such grammar school; but should any primary school be 
insufficient to accommodate the children entitled to and 
applying for admission, while there is room for more 
pupils in the grammar department, the Commissioners of 
the ward may admit pupils of a lower grade into the 


erammar department; and should the reverse be the: 


case, the vacancies may be filled by keeping the pupils 
longer in the primary school, the studies pursued deter- 
mining the grade of the class. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit the 
same. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School shall comprise a male and female 
department, and shall be under the general government of 
a male principal, with male assistants for the male depart- 
ment, and a female vice-principal, with female assistants, 
for the female department. 

The High School course shall comprise, in addition to 
the instruction prescribed for the grammar course, the 
elements of chemistry, physiology, astronomy, algebra, 
book-keeping, geometry, geology, drawing and such other 
branches, including Latin, Greek, German and French 
languages, and the higher mathematics, as the Board 
shall prescribe. Attention shall also be paid to gymnastic 
exercises for the development and health of the pupils. 
The introduction and continuance of any study prescribed 
shall be discretionary with the ‘Committee on Normal 
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and Training and High Schools, in conjunction with the 
President and the City Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without a certificate of graduation from a 
grammar school, or, if the applicant has not been in 
attendance at a grammar school, upon an examination 
equivalent to that to which the pupils of the grammar 
schools are subjected for graduation. The Colored 
School in its relation to the High School, as to candi- 
dates for admission thereto, shall rank as a grammar 
school. 

Special examinations may be held, and pupils qualified 
for admission at that stage of the course received, at the 
commencement of any term. Those from the grammar 
schools shall have the preference. 

The Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, with the City Superintendent, may, at their dis- 
cretion, readmit pupils who may have lost their member- 
ship by absence. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit the 
same. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A Normal and Training School, for the training and 
education of teachers, shall be maintained in the Training 
School building, under a principal and such assistance as 
may be necessary. It shall consist of two grades, requir- 
ing two years to complete the course of study, and shall 
be conducted in all respects as a model school. Pupils 
shall spend at least eight weeks of the Normal School 
year in the Training School and, under the direction of a 
regular teacher, conduct class exercises, and while thus 
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engaged shall be subject to the same direction of the 
principal of the Training School as his assistants. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
eraduation from the High School, or, if the applicant has 
not been in attendance at the High School, upon an ex- 
amination equivalent to that which the pupils of the 
High Schoolare subjected for graduation. Non-residents, 
upon payment of such tuition fee as shall be established 
by the Board, may be admitted, under the direction of 
the Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools. All pupils upon entering the school will be re- 
quired to sign a written declaration of intention to teach 
in the schools of this city, if desired. 

The President of the Board shall, after the examination 
and on the recommendation of the Committee on Normal 
and Training and High Schools and the City Superin- 
tendent, grant diplomas of graduation, which shall also 
be certificates of qualification to teach. 

The Board shall designate one of the public schools to 
be used for atraining or practice school for the pupils of 
the Normal School. 


2. » DISCRETIONARY: 


In addition to the regular graded schools, the Board 
may, at its discretion, establish and maintain— 
Intermediate Schools, 
Evening Schools, 
Industrial Schools, 
Colored Schools. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


The intermediate schools shall consists of the primary 
erades, together with the sixth and fifth grades grammar 
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department, and a certificate shall be given to any 
sraduate from such schools, which shall admit such 


‘graduates to the grammar school of the grammar school 


district in which he resides. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be provided during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct, for the instruction of 
persons unable to attend school during the day, wherein 
may be taught the studies prescribed for the grammar 


schools, with the addition of bookkeeping and mechanical 


drawing, at the discretion of the City Superintendent. 
The terms and conditions of admission shall be prescribed 
by the Board, but no pupil shall be admitted under 
twelve years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be for the instruction of poor 
and destitute children in primary studies, and such in- 
dustrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; but no 
expenditure shall be made by the Board for such schools, 
except for educational purposes; nor shall the Board pay 
more than two hundred dollars per annum on account of 
rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools shall be for the especial accommo- 
dation of colored children, who shall be admitted on appli- 
cation to the principals, and the said schools shall be 
conducted in conformity with the regulations of the 
Board, so far as the same are applicable. 
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The school year shall commence on the second Mon- 
day in September, and terminate on the Friday next pre- 
ceding the fourth day of July, and be divided into three 
terms, ending respectively on the Friday next preceding 
Christmas, the Friday next preceding the first day of 


April, and the Friday next preceding the fourth day of - 


July. 
2, “VACATIONS, 

The vacations shall be from Christmas to New Year's 
Day inclusive, one week which shall include the first day 
of April, and all legal holidays. When any holiday shall 
occur on Thursday, the schools shall also be closed on the 
following Friday. At no other time shall the schools be 
closed, except by resolution of the Board, or by special 
consent of the President and the City Superintendent. 


IIT.—SESSIONS. 
I. PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, 
five days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclusive ; 
and there shall be two sessions daily—a morning session, 
fromga.m.to 12 m., with a recess of fifteen minutes 
near the middle of the session, and an afternoon session, 
fromf.20.p. im... to 2030 p. m., with calisthenic exercises in 
the school room near the middle of the session. In the 
first grade of the primary departments an afternoon recess 
of ten minutes, to be supervised by the assistants of that 
grade, may be given, at the discretion of the City Super- 
intendent and the principal of the school. 
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The Committee on Teachers may, at its discretion, 
authorize in such schools of the city, wherever it may 
seem advisable, the holding of a morning session from 9g 
to 11.45 a. m., with the usual recess, and an afternoon 
session from I.15 to 3.30 p. m. 


24 HIGH SCHOOL AND* COLORED, SCHOOL. 


In the High School and Colored School, at the discre- 
tion of the City Superintendent, the noon intermission 
may be reduced to half an hour, and the school may be 
dismissed at 2.30 p. m. 


3. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, the noon intermission may be reduced 
to one hour, and the school dismissed at 3 p. m. 


4. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days the pupils of the first and 
second grades, primary department, may be excused by 
the principal from returning to school in the afternoon. 
The principal shall promptly notify the City Superin- 
tendent of such action. 

5. EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The evening schools, during their continuance, shall be 

open five evenings in each week—from Monday to Friday, 


inclusive. The session shall commence at 7.30 p. m, and 


close at 9.15 p. M. 


IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed, 
with a reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, with- 
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out comment, and repeating of the Lord’s Prayer. Voval 
music, at the discretion of the principal, may be added 
to these exercises, but together they shall occupy no 
more than fifteen minutes. | 


VicoPU PIES. 


I. ADMISSION, 


(a) Sanitary Condition.—Successful vaccination or a 
former attack of small-pox shall be a condition of admis- 
sion to any school, and the certificate of a physician 
shall be necessary as to either before enrollment; but 
where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus shall be 
claimed or reasonably demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the Sanitary Committee, such children may be ad- 
mitted to school under such provisions and _ restric- 
tions as the said Committee may decide upon in each 
individual case. 

Teachers and pupils residing in a house where infec- 
tious or contagious disease exists, shall be immediately 
suspended from school, and shall not be readmitted ex- 
cept upon a certificate from the Board of Health that all 
danger of contagion is passed. 

(0) Personal——No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean ; 
nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such 
previous record in school as warrants his exclusion, be 
admitted to any school. 


2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons a Commis- 
sioner of the ward in which’ such school is located shall 
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give a written ‘permit’ to attend elsewhere, which 
“permit”? shall also receive a written approval of a Com- 
missioner of the ward in which the school such child de- 
sires to enter is located. All “ permits”’ shall be kept on 
file in the office of the principal for the inspection of the 
City Superintendent and the Commissioners, until the 
close of the school year, and no “permits” shall extend 
beyond the school year. 

Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school . 
removing from a district may complete their course in 
the school in which they have been attending, without 
special permission, unless their places are required forthe 
accommodation of children residing in such district. 


3. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil, on entering school, shall be assigned to a 
class of the grade which examination shall show him or 
her prepared to enter. 

No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class room. 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be 
thirty. 

4. EXCLUSION FOR TARDINESS. 

No pupil shall enter the school later than fifteen 
minutes after the hour of commencement, excepting in 
the evening schools, where they shall be admitted until 
7.30 p.m. 

5. ABSENTEES. 

(a) Notification of Parents—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher shall personally inform the 
parents or guardian of the fact, unless the principal has 
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satisfactory information that the parent has knowledge 
of such absence. No pupil shall, under any circum- 
stances whatever, be sent by any teacher to ascertain the 
cause of any other pupil’s absence from school. 

(0) Suspenston.—Any pupil who shall have been absent 
ten days (or evenings in the evening schools), during the 
term, may be suspended from school during the remain- 
der of the term, unless it shall be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the principal that the pupil has been sick, or has 
been detained by sickness in his or her family. 


6. INSTRUCTION. 


(a) School room.—The course of study and the methods 
of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the 
published Manual of Instruction, with such variations 
therefrom as the City Superintendent may, in his discre- 
tion, order in any school or class. 

(0) Preparation of lessons out of school—No pupil of a 
grade lower than the sixth shall be required to prepare 
any lesson out of school. 

No pupil of the sixth or any higher grade shall be re- 
quired to prepare more than one lesson out of school; 
nor shall any pupil take any book or slate from a school 
building except for such preparation. 


7. DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Deteniton.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly, 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after 
the dismission of school in the afternoon, under the per- 
sonal supervision of their respective teachers; but no 
pupil shall be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 

(0) Suspension.—Principals shall have power to suspend 
for gross offenses, but every suspension shall be reported 
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without delay to the Commissioners of the ward in which 
the school is located, and also (except in case of permits) 
to the Commissioners of the ward of which the pupil is a 
resident, who shall investigate the facts and confirm or 
annul the suspension. Suspension from the High School 
or evening schools shall be reported without delay to the 
standing committees on such schools respectively, who 
shall investigate the facts and confirm or annul the sus- 
pension. 

eeRECORDS: 
Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a 
manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform 
in all the schools of the same grade. 


9. CERTIFICATES. 


Monthly certificates of merit shall be awarded to pupils 
in the primary and grammar schools whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle 
them to the same. 


IO. TESTIMONTALS: 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
annually, in all the schools, to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship and deportment shall entitle 
them to the same. 


II. BASIS AND ALLOWANCES. 


The percentages and other requisites to obtain certifi- 
cates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board, and 
communicated to teachers by the City Superintendent in 
“ Instructions,’ to be furnished by him to principals. 
For any extremely stormy or inclement day, the Presi- 
dent of the’ Board and City Superintendent may order 
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marks for absence to be canceled in all the schools, which 
orders shall be published in two of the newspapers of the 
city, on the Saturday next succeeding the making of the 
same. 

12. EXAMINATIONS. 


(a) Term.—Examinations shall be held at least twice 
in each year, under the direction of the Committee on 
Text Books, Course of Study and Examinations, with the 
City Superintendent. 

(6) Annual—An examination for promotion and gradu- 
ation shall be held in all the schools during the month 
of June in each year, under the direction of the Commit- 


tee on Course of Study and Examinations, with the City 


Superintendent; and all the grades, from the fourth to 


the eighth, inclusive, shall be examined in the same. 


manner, and under uniform regulations. The monthly 
card record shall be combined with the annual examina- 
tion standing in determining the fitness of the pupil for 
promotion or graduation. In conducting and ascertain- 
ing the results of any examination, the City Superin- 
tendent may require the aid of such teachers as may be 
needed. 


13. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery and other articles needed 
in the school room shall be furnished without cost to 
pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must be re- 
placed. 

(6) Damages.—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be 
paid for by the parent or guardian, in accordance witha 
bill to be rendered by the principal. In case payment be 
refused, the pupil shall be suspended, as provided in sub- 
division ‘‘C,” under the head of “ Discipline.” 
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VI.—TEACHERS. 


I. RANK AND DESIGNATION, 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and schedules 
of the Board, be designated as— 
Principals, 
Vice-Principals, 
Head Assistants, 
First Assistants, 
Assistants. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 


PRINCIPALS. . 


(a) Reports.—Principals shall be immediately responsi- 
ble to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall make 
the reports prescribed in these regulations, or which may 
be required by him from time to time for his informa- 
tion, and shall meet with him for conference as often as 
he may deem necessary. 

They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school 
supplies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City 
Superintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection 
such records and file, and make such reports and returns 
to the Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these 
regulations or may be required by the Board. 

(0) Authority.—Principals shall have charge and con- 
trol of their schools, school buildings and property; the 
reception and classification of pupils and their instruction 
and discipline; and shall, when not in charge of regular 
Classes, teach an average of two hours each day. 

They shall have the direction and control of vice- 
principals and assistants in the management of their de- 
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partments and classes, and may require them to remain 
after school hours, not to exceed once in each week, for 
instruction and conference. 

They shall personally direct the janitors in the per- 
formance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, 
and report any neglect thereof to the committee. 

(c) Care of property.—l hey shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and_ injury, 
render the bills and enforce the collections and penalties 
prescribed by the Board for the same, render account and 
make return annually of the sums collected pursuant 
thereto. 


They shall remain in the city during the last week of: 
the summer vacation and personally supervise the clean-_ 


ing and preparation of the school houses and class rooms, 
and see that the same, and the furniture and apparatus, 
are in all respects arranged and in order before the open- 
ing of the new session. | 

(2) Reception of Visttors.—-They shall receive all visitors 
and afford them proper accommodation and facilities for 
seeing school work, but with such limitations as shall 
prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school for 
the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or 
other article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets or 
advertisements, or give notice to the pupils under their 
charge of any exhibition or business, or permit the same 
to be done on the school premises. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS. 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor 


or department with which they are connected, and shall 
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transmit in detail to the assistants of their grade all di. 
rections of the principals. 

In the absence of the principal, the vice-principal of 
the highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, 
the senior assistant of the highest grade, shall assume his 
station and duties. 

Every vice-principal shall also have charge of a regular 
class of the highest grade of her department, and conduct 
and make the reports concerning the same prescribed in 
the regulations for assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, 
personally instruct the pupils assigned to them in accord- 
ance with the Manual of Instruction; keep records of 
attendance, scholarship and deportment; have charge of 
the school room property, and protect them from injury 
or mutilation as far as possible, and report any injuries to 
the same ; enforce order and discipline in the classes, so 
far as possible, without appeal to the principal, and ren- 
der to him such assistance in the halls, courts and yards 
pertaining to the school buildings, at the opening, recess, 
intermission and dismission, as he may deem necessary. 


3. APPEAL. 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice-principals or assistants may be called 
upon by principals to perform, appeal may be made to 
the City Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at their 
stations or class rooms, and prepared for duty, fifteen 
minutes before the opening of the school session, and the 
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school hours shall be devoted to the interests of the 
Board, to the exclusion of any other employment, study 
or pursuit. | 


(6) Register.—Principals shall keep an accurate register 


of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the teach- 
ers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in each in- 
stance, and report the same annually to the City Super- 
intendent; the absence under the heads “with permis- 
the tardiness under 


sion’’ and ‘‘ without permission ;” 
the heads ‘“ excused’’ and ‘not excused.” Teachers 
shall mark their time according to the school clock, as 
regulated by the principal. ) | 
(c) Zardiness.—As often as the ‘ unexcused” tardy 
marks of any teacher shall amount to five, principals shall 
make special report of the same to the City Superin- 
tendent. . 
(ad) Vistting for Instruction.—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own, during school hours, when- 
ever the City Superintendent shall permit or direct such 
visitation for the instruction of the teacher, and shall 


make report of the same to the principal. 


5. SALARIES. 


(a) Schedules.—The salaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual 
increase through a term of years to a maximum. No 
schedule shall be changed except at the commencement 
of the school year. 

(0) Lncrease-—The annual increase in teachers’ salaries 
shall be determined by the date of original appointment. 
Promotions of assistant teachers shall be regarded as new 
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appointments, provided that no promotion shall work a 
decrease or prevent the increase of salary by reason of 
term of service. 

(c) Payments and Deductions.-—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. The 
salary of.any teacher entering or leaving the employ of 
the Board between any two payments shall be in propor- 
tion to the salary for that period which the number of 
days of actual service bears to the whole number of 
school days in such period, and all deductions from 
salaries on account of absence shall be upon the same 
basis. 

(2) Absence.—Teachers absent on account of sickness 
(whenever such absence does not exceed fifteen days in 
any one month) shall forfeit the pay of their substitutes. 
For absence more than fifteen days but not exceeding 
thirty consecutive school days, the Committee on Teachers 
may grant salary, less substitutes pay, at its discretion. 
If the time of such absence exceeds fifteen days in any 
one month, the salaries of such teachers shall be deducted 
for the time, and the Secretary shall pay the substitute 
as required. 

(e) Forfetture-—Teachers absent from school duty, ex- 
cept on account of sickness, shall forfeit their salary dur- 
ing absence; five tardy marks, “‘ unexcused,” shall count 
as one-half day’s absence, and a corresponding deduction 
be made at the next payment. 

(7) Relief—Appeal for relief from any such forfeiture 
or loss may be made to the Committee on Teachers, who 
may, at its discretion, relieve tHerefrom, provided, that 
no teacher shall receive any such relief for absence for 
more than thirty consecutive school days. 
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(2) EAngagements.—All engagements of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year.’ No 
teacher shall be connected with any organization or en- 
gage in any business which, in the opinion of the Board, 
may interfere with the proper discharge of the duties 
prescribed by these regulations. 

(2) Resignations.—Teachers shall give one month's 
notice of intention to resign. In default of the same, 
they shall forfeit one month’s salary. 


6: “SUBSTITUTES. = 


(a) Appointment.—Teachers detained from school shall 
immediately notify the principal, who shall, when such 
absence exceeds one day, notify the City Superintendent, 
who may appoint substitutes to discharge their duties 
during such absence. 

(6) Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be, in the High 
School, male, $4.00, and female, $2.50 per day; in the 
grammar classes, male, $3.00 per day; in the grammar 
and primary classes, females, $1.50 per day; in the 
evening schools, $1.00 per session for both males and 
females; and in the Evening High School, $2.00 per 
session. 


VIIL—TEACHERS*) INSTITU LE. 


A Teachers’ Institute shall be held on the third Satur- 
day of November, February and April, at which the 
principals and teachers of all the schools shall attend. 

Sessions shall commence at g a. m. and close at 12 m. 

The Institute shall be under the personal direction of 
the City Superintendent, who shall keep a record of the 
attendance and report the same to the board. 


>’ 
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VIII.— BUILDINGS. 
Ie USE. 


The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system 
of public instruction, and during the school hours men- 
tioned in these regulations, unless by special permission 
of the Board. 

2.. INSURANCE. 

The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus 
shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President 
may deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


3, CARE. 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and 
in the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties 
as the Committee on Heating shall direct, and their com- 
pensation therefor shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


IX.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools may be designated by the names of the 
streets on which they are located. Their school districts 
shall be as follows: 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
BURNET STREET. 


The Burnet Street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Rector street to Broad 
street; thence to West Park street; thence to Halsey 
street; thence to Warren street; thence to High street ; 
thence to Sussex avenue; thence to Boyden street; 
thence to Eighth avenue; thence to Broad street; thence 
to Clay street ; thence to the river. 
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WASHINGTON STREET. 


The Washington street grammar school district shall 


be that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Broad street, along Market street to 
High street; thence to Spruce street; thence to Clinton 
avenue; thence to Broad street ; thence to Market street. 


MORTON STREET. 


The Morton street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 


Cominencing at High street, along Waverly place to. 


Somerset street; thence to Montgomery street; thence 
to Charlton street ; thence to Springfield avenue; thence 
to High street; thence to Waverly place. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


The Lawrence street grammar school district shall be 


that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Rector street to Broad 


street; thence to West Park street; thence both sides. 


West Park street to Halsey street; thence both sides. 
Halsey street to Warren street; thence to High street; 
thence to Market street; thence to Broad street; thence 
to Fair street ; thence to Oak street ; thence to Oak alley; 
thence’ to East Fair streét; thence to N. J. RuRoaventues 
thence to the river. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


The Chestnut street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at N. J. R. R. avenue, along Wright street 
to Broad street; thence to Murray street; thence to 
Clinton avenue; thence to High street ; thence to Spruce 
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street ; thence to Clinton avenue; thence to Broad street; 
thence to Fair® street; thence to Oak street; thence to 
Oak alley; thence to East Fair street; thence to N. J. 
Rk. R. avenue; thence to Wright street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


The Lafayette street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along N. J. R. R. avenue to 
Walnut street; thence to Pacific street; thence to Elm 
street; thence to Van Buren street; thence to Lafayette 
street ; then to Jackson street ; thence both sides of said 
street to the river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


The South Eighth street grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
From city line, along South Orange avenue to Littleton 
avenue; thence to Bank street; thence to Morris avenue; 
thence to New street; thence to Second street; thence 
to Warren street ; thence to Third street ; thence to Mor- 
ris and Essex Railroad avenue; thence to the city line, 
and thence along city line to South Orange avenue. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


The Thirteenth avenue grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at High street, along Bank street to Little- 
ton avenue ; thence to South Orange avenue; thence to 
Springfield avenue; thence to High street, and thence 
to Bank street. 
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CENTRAL AVENUE. - 


The Central avenue grammar school district shall be 


that district embraced by the following boundaries: 


Commencing at High street, along Bank street to Morris 
avenue; thence to New street; thence to Second street ; 
thence to Warren street; thence to Third street; thence 
to M. & E. R. R. avenue; thence to Clifton avenue; 
thence to Eighth avenue; thence to Boyden street; 


thence to Sussex avenue; thence to High street, and 


thence to Bank street. | 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


The Summer avenue grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Fourth avenue to Bloom- 
field avenue; thence to the Morris canal; thence along 
the canal to First avenue; thence to city line; thence 
along city line to the Second river. 


MILLER STREET. 


The Miller street grammar school district shall be that 
district» embraced by the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the city line, along N. J. R. R. avenue to 
Wright street; thence to Broad street ; thence to Murray 
street; thence to Clinton avenue; thence to High street; 
thence to Waverly place; thence to Somerset street; 
thence to Avon avenue; thence to Chadwick avenue; 
thence to city line; thence along city line to N. J. R. R. 
avenue. 

OLIVER STREET. 

The Oliver street grammar school district shall be that 
district embraced by the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the city line, along N. J. R. R. avenue to 
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Walnut street; thence to Pacific street; thence to Elm 
street ; thence to Sandford street ; thence to South street ; 
thence to Avenue G, and thence to city line. 


NORTH SEVENTH SFREET. 


The North Seventh street grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Beginning at the city line, along First avenue to the 
Morris canal; thence along the canal to Bloomfield ave- 
nue; thence to First street ; thence along said street and 
in an imaginary line through Aqueduct Park to the junc- 
tion of First street and the Morris canal; thence along 
Meena to Wl. wb Re KY avenue; thence to the ‘city 
line, and thence along the city line to First avenue. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


The South Market street grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced by the following boundaries : 
Commencing at the river, along Jackson street, not 
mociudine said street, to N:& N.Y. R. R.; thence to 
Pereuson, street; .thence, to. Perry street; ‘thence to 
Niagara street; thence to Margaretta street; thence to 
Avenue L; thence to Hamburg place; thence to the bay ; 
thence along the bay and river to Jackson street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


The Hamburg place grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Jackson street, along the N.& N. Y.R.R. 
Pomeereusolmatrees., thence toy lciry’ street ; thence! to 
Niagara street; thence to Margaretta street; thence to 
Avenue L; thence to Hamburg place; thence to the bay ; 
thence along the bay to the southern city line; thence , 
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along the city line to Avenue G; thence to South street; 
thence to Sandford street; thence to Elm street; thence 
to Van Buren street; thence to Lafayette street; thence 
to Jackson street, and thence, not including said street, 
EOSINS Ur Ny cei eth. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 
For Fifth and Sixth Grade Classes. 


The South Tenth street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Littleton avenue, along Springfield 
avenue to the city line; thence to South Orange avenue; 
thence to Littleton avenue; thence to Springfield avenue. 


NEWTON STREET. 


The Newton street grammar school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 


For Seventh and Eighth Grade Classes. 


Commencing at the junction of South Orange avenue 
and Springfield avenue, along Springfield avenue to the 
city‘line; thence along city line to South Orange avenue, 
and thence to Springfield avenue. 


For Fifth and Sixth Grade Classes. 


Commencing at High street, along Springfield avenue | 


to Littleton avenue; thence to Bank street; thence to 
High street; thence to Springfield avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


The Eighteenth avenue grammar school district shall 
be that district embraced by the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the city line, along Chadwick avenue to 
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Avon avenue; thence to Somerset street; thence to 
Montgomery street; thence to Charlton street; thence 
‘to Springfield avenue; thence to the city line. 


‘““ FRANKLIN.” 


The ‘Franklin’ grammar school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the river, along Fourth avenue to Bloomfield 
avenue; thence to First street; thence along said street 
and in an imaginary line through Aqueduct Park to the 
junction of First street and Morris canal; thence along 
the canal to M. & E. R. R. avenue; thence to Clifton 
avenue; thence to Eighth avenue; thence to Broad 
-street ; thence to Clay street, and thence to the river. 


PRIM ve oOrMOOl DISTRICTS: 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 
Training Department. 


The primary school district of the Training Department 
-of the Normal and Training School shall be comprised 
within the following boundaries: From Washington 
‘street, along Market street to Springfield avenue; thence 
to High street; thence to William street; thence to 
Springfield avenue; thence to Howard street; thence to 
Ppatiice street.) thence: to tiion .street; ‘thence to New 
street; thence to Plane street; thence to Morris canal; 
thence to Washington street; thence to Market street. 


BURNET STREET. 


The Burnet~street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the river, along Bridge street to Broad street; 
SrueicertoOj lt, way, ho tk. avenue: ‘thence: to~Boyden 
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street ; thence to Sussex avenue; thence to High street; 
thence to New street; thence to Broad street ; thence to 
Rector street; thence to the river. 


STATE STREET. 


The State street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the followlng boundaries: Com- 
mencing at the river, both sides of Bridge street, to Broad 
street; thence both sides to Morris and Essex Railroad 
avenue; thence both sides to Clifton avenue; thence both 
sides to Seventh avenue; thence both sides to Belleville 
avenue; thence both sides to Clay street; thence both 
sides to the river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


The Webster street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Clay street to Broad street, 
not including said streets; thence to Belleville avenue, 
not including said avenue; thence to Seventh avenue, 
not including said avenue; thence to Clifton avenue; 
thence, including both sides of said avenue, to Sixth 
avenue; thence, including both ‘sides of said avenue, to 
to Stone street ; thence to Crane street ; thence, including 
both sides of said street, to Summer avenue; thence, 
including both sides of said avenue, to Taylor street ; 
thence to Belleville avenue; thence to Third avenue, and 
fHences oie Tver. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


The Washington street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Broad street, along Market street to 
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Springfield avenue; thence to High street; thence to 
Spruce street ; thence to Clinton avenue; thence to Broad 
street; thence to Market street. 


MORTON STREET. 


The Morton street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at High street, along Baldwin street to Broome 
street; thence to West Kinney street; thence to Charl- 
ton street; thence to Springfield avenue; thence to 
William street: thence to High street, and thence to 
Baldwin street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


The Monmouth street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Beginning at High street, along Waverly place to Barclay 
street; thence, including both sides of said street, to 
Spruce street; thence to Prince street ; thence, including 
both sides of said street, to West Kinney street; thence 
to Broome street ; thence to Baldwin street; thence to 
High street, and thence to Waverly place. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


The Lawrence street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Rector street, from the river to Broad 
street; thence to New street; thence to Plane streets 
thence to the Morris canal; thence to Washington street; 
thence to Market street; thence to Broad street; thence 
to Fair street; thence to Oak street; thence to Oak - 
alley; thence to East Fair street; thence to N. J. R. R. 
avenue, and thence to the river. : 

24 
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CHESTNUT STREET. 


The Chestnut street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at N. J. R. R. avenne, along Wright street 
to Broad street; thence to’ Murray street; thencesta 
Clinton avenue; thence to High street; thence to Spruce 
street; thence to Clinton avenue; thence to Broad street ; 
thence to Fair street; thence to Oak street; thence to 
Oak alley; thence to East Fair street; thence to N. J. 
R. R. avenue, and thence to Wright street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET, 


The Lafayette street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From the river, along N. J. R. R. avenue to Elm street; 
thence to Van Buren street; thence to Lafayette street ; 
thence to Jackson street, and thence both sides of Jack- 
son street to the river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH. STREET. 


The South Eighth street primary school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From the city line, along Ninth avenue to Warren street; 
thence to Dickerson street ; thence to Third street ; thence 
to Warren street; thence to Fairmount avenue; thence 
to Bank street; thence to Littleton avenue; thence to 
South Orange avenue; thence to South Ninth street; 
thence to Thirteenth avenue; thence to South Twelfth 
street; thence to South Orange avenue; thence, not in- 
cluding said avenue, to South Eighteenth street; thence, 
not including said street, to Eleventh avenue, and thence 
to the city line. 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


The Thirteenth avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From South Orange avenue, along Howard street to 
Bank street ; thence to Hunterdon street; thence to South 
Orange avenue, and thence to Howard street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


The Central avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From High street, along New street to Second street ; 
thence to Warren street; thence to Third street; thence 
tone oR. R. avenue ; thence >to Boyden,’ street; 
thence to.-sussex..avenue,; thence to’ High* street, and 
thence to New street. 


WARREN STREET, 


The Warren street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: From 
High street, along Bank street to Fairmount avenue; 
thence to Warren street ; thence to Second street ; thence 
to New street; thence to High street, and thence to 
Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


The Summer avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the river, along Third avenue to Belle- 
ville avenue; thence to Taylor street; thence to Garside 
street; thence to Third avenue; thence to Bloomfield 
avenue; thence to the Morris canal; thence along the 
canal to Abington avenue, and thence to the river. 


3/2 
ELLIOT STREET. 


The Elliot street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: From 
the river, along Abington avenue to the Morris canal; 
thence to the Old Bloomfield road; thence to city line, 
and thence along city line to the river. 


MILLER STREET, 


The Miller street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, along Poinier street, not 
including the said street, to Elizabeth avenue; thence in 
a direct westerly line to Milford avenue; thence, includ- 
ing both sides of said avenue, to Clinton avenue; thence, 
including both sides of said avenue, to Stratford place; 
thence, including both sides of said place, to Avon avenue; 
thence to Somerset street; thence to Waverly place; 
thence to High street ; thence to Clinton avenue; thence 
to Murray street; thence to Broad street; thence to 
Wright street; thence to N. J. R: R. avenue, and thence 
to Poinier street. 

ELIZABETH AVENUE. 

The Elizabeth avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at N. J. R. R. avenue, along Poinier street ; 
thence, including both sides of said street, to Elizabeth 
avenue, thence in a direct westerly line to Milford avenue; 
thence, not including said avenue, to Clinton avenue; 
thence, not including said avenue, to Stratford place; 
thence, not including said place, to Avon avenue; thence 
to Chadwick avenue ; thence to western city line; thence 
to southern city line; thence to N. J. R. R. avenue, and 
thence to Poinier street. 


3/3 
CHARLTON STREET. 

The Charlton street primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries : 
Commencing at Avon avenue, along Belmont avenue to 
West Kinney street; thence to Prince street ; thence, not 
including said street, to Spruce street; thence to Barclay 
street; thence, not including said street, to Waverly 
place; thence to Somerset street ; thence to Avon avenue, 
and thence to Belmont avenue. 


OULIVER STREET. 


The Oliver street primary school district shall be that 
district comprised within the following boundaries: From 
N. J. R. R. avenue, along Walnut street to McWhorter 
street; thence to Garden street; thence to Pacific street ; 
thence to Nichols street; thence to Jefferson street ; 
thence to Malvern street ; thence to Pacific street ; thence 
Poeeonison street; trence to N. JleR. RY avenue, ‘arid 
thence to Walnut street. 


SOUTH STREET. 


The South street primary school district shall be that 
district comprised within the following boundaries: From 
city line, along N. J. R. R. avenue to Johnson street ; 
thence to Pacific street; thence to Malvern street; 
thence to Sandford street; thence to Avenue G, and 
thence to the city line. f 


WALNUT STREET. 


The Walnut street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: From 
N. J. R. R. avenue, along Elm street to Sandford street ; 
thence to, Malvern street; thence to Jefferson street ; 
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thence to Nichols street; thence to Pacific street ; thence 
to Garden street; thence to McWhorter street; thence 
to Walnut street; thence to N. J. R. R. avenue, and 
thence to Elm street. 


ANN STREET. 


The Ann street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at city line, along Avenue G to Sandford street ; 
thence to Elm street; thence to Lang street; thence to 
Hamburg place; thence to Komorn street; thence, in- 
cluding both sides of said street, to Niagara street ; thence 
to Margaretta street; thence to avenue L; thence to 
Hamburg place, and thence to Newark Bay. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


The North Seventh street primary school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the city line, along the Old Bloom- 
field road to the Morris canal; thence along the canal to 
Bloomfield avenue; thence to First street; thence along 
First street and in an imaginary line through Aqueduct 
Park to the junction of First street and the Morris canal; 
thence along the canal to M. & E. & Bloomfield R. R., 
and thence to the city line. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


The Roseville avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From city line, along M.& E. & Bloomfield R. R. avenue 
to Third street; thence to Dickerson street; thenee ta 
Warren street; thence to Ninth avenue, and thence to 
city line. 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


The South Market street primary school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From the river, along Jackson street, not including said 
street, toN. & N. Y. R. R.; thence to Ferguson street; 
thence to Ferry street; thence to Niagara street ; thence 
to Margaretta street; thence to Avenue L.; thence to 
Hamburg place; thence to Newark bay; thence along 
the bay toN. & N. Y. R. R.; thence to Komorn street ; 
thence to Main street; thence to Ferry street; thence to 
Fillmore street ; thence to Market street ; thence to Read 
street, and thence to the river. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


The Hamburg place primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
From Jackson street, along N.& N. Y. R. R. to Fergu- 
son street; thence to Ferry street; thence to Niagara 
street ; thence to Komorn street; thence, not including 
said street, to Hamburg place; thence to Lang street; 
thence to Elm street ; thence to Van Buren street ; thence 
to Lafayette street ; thence to Jackson street, and thence, 
not including said street,to N. & N. Y. R.R. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


The Hawkins street primary school district shall be 
that district comprised within the following boundaries: 
From the river, along Read street to Market street 
thence to Fillmore street; thence to Ferry street ; thence 
to Main street ; thence to Komorn street; thence to N. 
& N. Y..R. R., and thence to the bay. 
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SOUTH: TENTH STREET. 


The South Tenth street primary school district shall 
be that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at South Twelfth street, along Springfield 
avenue to Littleton avenue; thence to South Orange 
avenue; thence to South Ninth street; thence to Thir- 
teenth avenue; thence to South Twelfth street, and 
thence to Springfield avenue. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


The Camden street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at Springfield avenue, along Littleton avenue to 
Bank: street; thence: to Hunterdon. street; thencemes 
South Orange avenue; thence to Morris avenue; thence 
to Springfield avenue, and thence to Littleton avenue. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 

The Waverly avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Avon avenue, along Hunterdon street to 
Fairview avenue; thence to Seventeenth avenue; thence 
to Lewis street; thence to West Kinney street; thence 
to Sayre street; thence to Springfield avenue; thence to 
South Twelfth street; thence to city line; thence along 
city line to Chadwick avenue; thence to Avon avenue, 
and thence to Hunterdon street. 


FIFTEENTIT AVENUE. 

The Fifteenth avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at the city line, along Eleventh avenue 
to South Eighteenth street; thence, including both sides 
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of said street, to South Orange avenue; thence, including 


both sides of said avenue, to South Twelfth street, and 
thence to the city line. 


NEWTON STREET. 


The Newton street primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at Springfield avenue, along Howard street to 
South Orange avenue; thence to Morris avenue; thence 
to Springfield avenue, and thence to Howard street. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


The Eighteenth avenue primary school district shall be 
that district embraced within the following boundaries: 
Commencing at Avon avenue, along Hunterdon street to 
Fairview avenue; thence to Seventeenth avenue; thence 
to Lewis street; thence to West Kinney street ; thence to 
Sayre street; thence to Springfield avenue; thence-to 
Charlton street ; thence to West Kinney street; thence 
to Belmont avenue; thence to Avon avenue, and thence 
to Hunterdon street. 


‘“PRANKLIN.” } 


The ‘“ Franklin” primary school district shall be that 
district embraced within the following boundaries: Com- 
mencing at Bloomfield avenue, along First street and in 
an imaginary line through Aqueduct Park to the junction 
of First street and the Morris canal; thence along the 
canal to M. &. E. R. R. avenue; thence to Clifton avenue; 
thence, not including said avenue, to Sixth avenue; 
thence, not including said avenue, to Stone street ; 
thence to Crane street ; thence, not including said street, 
to Summer avenue ; thence, not including said avenue, to 
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Taylor street; thence to Garside street; thence to Third 
avenue; thence to Bloomfield avenue, and thence to First 
Street, 


X.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. CONSTRUCTION. 


In the construction of these regulations, the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, 
shall be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, 
vice-principals, head assistants and assistants. 


2. PUBLICATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, the Manual of Instruction, the 
Registers, the Records and “ Instructions”’ for keeping 
the same, mentioned in these regulations, and all orders 
or directions of a uniform and general character for the 
guidance of employees or agents of the Board, shall be 
prescribed, adopted and tabulated by the Board, filed in 
their office for inspection, and, except the registers. and 
records, published with and as part of the Agnual 
Report. 

3. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular meet- 
ing on one month’s notice in writing, given at a regular 
meeting, by a vote of ten members. All supplements 
and amendments shall be adjusted to, and from time to 
time incorporated and published with these regulations, 
under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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